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PREFACE, 


As, during the last few years of my life, prolonged 
beyond the appointed age of man, I have been con- 
stantly aided by my daughter, in whom I find the same 
gift of interesting young readers, which it has pleased 
God to bestow upon meso renewed, that we can work 
together, as with one mind—I think it but due to her 
and the public, to add her name to mine in this, the 
‘third volume of the Fairchild Family, in the composi 


‘tion of which she has been of especial service to me, 


| M. M. SHERWOOD. 
«Worcester, 11th May, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 


In our last volume we left the Fairchild family in 
their papa’s carriage, on their way to the Grove at 
Reading. Lucy and Emily were seated inside with 
their mamma and grandmamma, and Henry was in 
the dickey behind with his papa. The two little girls 
‘were very much grieved to leave their old home and 
all its innocent pleasures, and the tears so blinded their 
-eyes when they looked out at the carriage, that grand- 
Mamma, who understood their feelings, kindly began to 
talk to them to occupy their attention. 

** My dear little ones,”’ she said, “‘ you are going to 
a much better house than this you leave behind you: 
better in every way, for the house and grounds are 
larger, and are laid out with greater beauty ; and the 
flowers are in such abundance, that you may gather 
nosegays enough to decorate every room in the house 
you leave behind you, and yet they would not be missed — 
from the gardens of the Grove.” 
.. Lucy and Emily looked with some astonishment at 
their grandmamma as she spoke, for they did not ex- 
. actly understand her, for they had not heard her before 
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praise their future home in a way which seemed to them — 
to be speaking against the home of their childhood. 
Emily, however, was too shy to ask her grandmamma 
to explain herself more fully, for Emily was half afraid 
of her grandmamma, though she loved her dearly ; but | 
Lucy was not so shy as her sister, and she said, “‘ Dear 
grandmamma, we love our old house so very much, 
that we can’t fancy any other place can be as dear to 
us.” 

“TI thought you would not understand me,” replied 
old Mrs. Fairchild ; “ but let me put what I said in 
another light to you, Lucy. You and your sister, my 
dear, are leaving one home to go to another; you are 

oing to a much fairer home than that you last dwelt 
in, and yet you go unwillingly. What does this resem- 
ble, my Lucy ?” | 

Lucy thought an instant, and then said, ‘ You are 
speaking of the home, grandmamma, I believe, are you 
not, which is offered to every child of God, when he 
leaves this world ; and it is a fairer, lovelier home than 
that they possess here ¢ | 

“Yes,” said Lucy’s mamma; “and as all the rooms 
in our old house could be decked with flowers from the 
Grove, and yet none should seem to be missing there; 
so might we enjoy on earth, even to overflowing, the 
bright and glorious blessings promised to the children of 
God: and yet when the hour came for our removal to 
our fairer home, no blessing would be lacking there.”’ 

“And as you, my children,” added grandmamma, 
“go mourning and weeping towards a home, the plea- 
sures of which are unknown to you; 8o do the children 
of God go forth with fear and trembling to that brighter 
happier land, he has prepared for his adopted ones.” 
“Ab, grandmamma,” said Emily, ‘I understand you 
now quite well; I could not think before what it was 
you meant.” | | es 

« And so do J,” added Lucy; ‘and to show you I 
do, grandmainma, I can tell you something more about 
_ it. Emily and-myself have always found papa so good 
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and kind to us, that we ought not to fear going any-. 
where with him ; but yet if we were to see a steep hill, 
or anything fearful before us, we should be very much 
frightened, and perhaps cry out; and so it would be 
with a child of God. He knows how good and kind 
God is, and yet he is afraid, if any danger threatens 
re lest his heavenly Father should not come to his 
e p.” 

“You are right, my love,” replied grandmamma ; 
‘‘and we may add, that a child of God, when in diffi- 
culty, is as helpless as you or my little Emily would be, 
if danger threatened us. But now look out from this 
window ; we are passing amidst most beautiful scenery, 
and it is a pity you should miss seeing what is to be 
seen.” ‘ 

While this conversation was going on within, Henry 
was sitting very quietly by his papa, who was so occu- 
pied with thoughts of his own, that he could not talk 
to his little boy. Henry had been taught that he was 
not to speak to his papa or mamma when they seemed 
engaged with other matters; and as the carriage rolled 
on, and one sight after another passed before his eyes, 
the little fellow’s tongue was in a great state of excite- 
ment, and his little brain was so overpowered with the 
new objects that came before him, that it seemed very 

robable it would not be long before he gave vent to 
is ideas in words. ‘I wish I was with John,” he 
thought; “I should so like to be with John; papa is 
too busy to talk to me, and I have so much to say. 
I wonder whether the old carriage will pass us soon? 
they are to pass us on the road I know, for we are to 
be three days upon the road, and they are to be only 
one. I wish I might g0 travelling with them—I like 
the old carriage so much the best; and then how fast 
they will go, for they are to have a fresh horse at every 
stage. eare all to stop, I know, at some place where 
we are going to have something to eat, and where grand- 
mamma is going to lie down, and then I’ll ask mamma 
if I-may not go with John.” 7 

B 2 
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Poor Henry thought this over and over in his. mind,. 
but what was the good of his thinking it over, unless 
he had an opportunity of speaking about it? and_ his 
papa was still too much occupied to attend to him. 
The fresh air, however, blowing strongly upon him in 
his exalted station, soon made him feel very sleepy, for 
he had been up very early, helping John to pack ; and 
now, having no one to speak to, he yielded to his 
drowsy fit, and in a very short time he fell asleep; and 
well was it for him that his papa was near him, or he 
might have fallen off his seat and been severely hurt. 
Mr. Fairchild had been made aware of the little boy’s 
sleepy state by his head falling against his shoulder, so 
that when Henry really dropped off fast asleep, his 
father’s arm was round him, supporting him from fall- 
ing. In this way the little fellow travelled many miles 
without consciousness, and he was only awoke by the 
carriage stopping before an inn door in a small country 
town. Mr. Fairchild was afraid lest his mother should 
be Sie Hea by her journey, so it was settled that 
they should travel about twenty miles a day for the 
three days, dividing each day’s journey into two por- 
tions, one for the morning and the other for the even- 
ing. Mrs. Johnson was to be at the inn, ready to wait 
upon her lady, and John and Betty were to be there 
also, and there it was to be settled how Mrs. Johnson 
was to travel the rest of the way, for her lady could not 
do without her, and it was of no use keeping John and 
Betty on the road when they could easily get to the 
Grove in one day. Mr. Fairchild expected he should 
hear of a coach from this inn, or from some place near, 
that. went daily to Reading. 

Poor sleepy Henry was lifted down from the carriage 
by John, and put upon his feet, and Emily and Lucy 
ran to him to give him-their hands to lead him into the 
house, for he was stretching and gaping, and rubbing 
his eyes, and looking as if he did not know where he 
“We must make some little alteration in -our plan 
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of travelling, my dear,” said Mr. Fairchild to his wife. 
** If Henry is to sleep all the way to the Grove, I think 
he must sleep inside the carriage, for he will catch cold 
on the dickey, and I shall get the rheumatism in my 
arm by holding him from falling. I must have Lucy or 
Emily outside instead.” 

*< Well, we will see to it,”’ said Mrs. Fairchild; ‘ but 
in the meanwhile I must order some coffee, for I am 
afraid our mother is more fatigued than she likes to 
own by this journey of the morning, and that she also 
ae very painfully this return to the Grove without her 
Ellen.” | 

What Mrs. Fairchild had feared proved to be the 
case, for grandmamma was much fatigued with the 
morning’s drive, and the pain of returning to the home 
her lamented children had made so dear to her. It 
was, therefore, agreed that they should go no further 
that day, and that Mrs. Johnson must also stay to wait 
upon her lady. 

‘And I wish we could manage in some way that 
Mrs. Johnson could travel with us in the carriage,” 
sald the younger Mrs. Fairchild; ‘ grandmamma does 
not seem to like to be without her, for she has always 
been in the habit of having her at hand at a moment's 
notice, and they have not been separated for years, ex- 
cept at that short time at Ellen’s funeral.” 

_ “What can we do, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Fairchild ; 
“the carriage is very roomy, could you take Henry in- 
side to sit between Lucy and Emily ?”’ 

“Oh, papa,” cried Henry; “oh, papa, I would 
rather————”” and then he stopped, for his mamma 
looked at him as she said, “‘My dear Henry, we must 
not think of ourselves, we must think of grandmamma 
and her comforts, and for that reason it will not do to 
have you inside as well as your sisters: it will crowd 
grandmamma.” 7 | . 
~ Henry drew a long breath, as if he was quite relieved 
of some trouble, for Henry had for some days been 
‘looking forwards to this journey as a treat, the like of 
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which he had never enjoyed before; and now it: was 
come, it was nothing but disappointment, for his papa 
was. too much occupied to ae to him; and then to 
think of his being put between his two sisters in a 
closed-up carriage, where he would be obliged to sit still 
on account of his grandmamma, and where, from his 
position, he would be able to see but little, and pro- 
baby might not be allowed to talk as much as he would 
like about what he did see. : | 
_T don’t know what we must do,” said Mrs. Fair- 
child, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘I suppose we must 
keep to our first arrangement, unless Mrs. Johnson 
can find room with you, my dear, and Henry on the 
dickey.” : 

“QO may I go with John and Betty, mamma?” 
cried Henry, no longer able to keep silent. ‘May I 
go with John, mamma? Papa, may I go with John?” 
and the little fellow was so eager in his entreaties that 
he hung on his mamma's dress as he looked up in her 
face, repeating, “‘ May I, oh may I go with John?” 

Mrs. Fairchild looked at her husband before she 
made any answer, and seeing that by his manner he did 
not disapprove the arrangement, Henry was made 
happy in being informed he might go with John, and 
worthy Mrs. Johnson was to take his place on the 
dickey. . 

And now John and Betty were called in, and Mrs. 
Fairchild told them Henry was to go with them, and 
that they were to take care of him at the Grove, and 
watch over him as they would have done at his late 
home. ‘He may play about as he likes, John,’ added 
Mrs. Fairchild, “till we arrive, but do not let him go 
far out of your sight; and if he does anything wrong, 

ou must reprove him, for to your care do we now trust 
fini. We shall probably not reach the Grove till three 
days from hence, for I am sorry to say my mother is 
much fatigued with this morning’s drive, and I fear 
she will not be able to go any further this evening ; but 
let everything at the Grove be in readiness for us the 
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day after to-morrow, for if possible we will proceed a 
little further this afternoon.” | : 
Ts Master Henry to have any dinner here, ma'am ?”. 
asked Betty; ‘for John says we have fifty miles to go 
yet, and the day is far advanced upon twelve o'clock.” — 

“You had better take something with you in the 
carriage,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, “or else it will be late 
before you reach the Grove.” 

_ Betty then went to the kitchen of the inn, and they 
gave her there some meat pies, some tarts, and some 
bread and cheese, with two bottles, one of beer, and the 
other of water, and these being packed up in a small 
hamper, were put in the old carriage, and the two ser- 
vants got in with Henry, and prepared to drive away 
from the inn. | : | 

_ Henry had been so unhappy from want of somebody 
to speak to during the morning’s drive, that he begged 

John so hard to let him sit in front between him and 
Betty, that John, who was very good-natured, could 
not refuse him: so then you must fancy John and 
Betty, with Henry between them, upon a lower seat 
which had been made for the carriage whenever any of 
the children went out with their papa and mamma, all 
going off from the inn. | 

Betty was dressed in a large flowered chintz gown, 
with a dark shawl, and black bonnet; the very same 
bonnet, by the way, which had been worn the Sunday 
that she and Miss Bessy had got so wet coming from 
church. It had been newly done up by Betty herself, 
and the ribbon ironed: but though rather of a brownish 
colour from age, yet it looked neat and tidy, and Betty 
was not afraid it would be.injured if the evening should 

‘turn out a wet one. John was dressed in his second 
‘best coat, with a blue handkerchief round his neck, and 

_ his great coat, which had once belonged to Mr. Fair- 

‘child, was rolled up and laid upon the seat of the car- 
riage, that John might be raised in driving, for John 

always liked to sit very high when he had the reins in 

his hand. On the low seat between them was Henry 
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still wearmg his. petticoated jacket, for he was not eight 
years old, with a black girdle round his waist. Henry 
was to havea cloth jacket, like a boy’s jacket, made for 
him as soon as he reached the Grove; for his mamma 
thought he was old enough now for the change, but she 
wished him to look as young as he really was when he 
first made his appearance at their new home, for she 
knew the servants and people about would wish to flat- 
ter him and make a bustle about him as the future owner 
of the Grove; and she knew, that being but a little boy, 
he would be sure to do something silly if they flattered 
him much, and therefore the younger he looked the 
more excuse there would be for hin Mammas cannot 
keep their children from danger, or from hearing things 
that do them harm, but they can direct them to One 
who is ever ready to save them from the consequences of 
their own folly, and God himself has given wisdom to 
parents that they may be the chief protectors of their 
elpless and ignorant little ones. _ 

Lucy and Emily were standing at one of the inn win- 
dows to see Henry off, and if I must tell the truth, the 
little girls would have been much better pleased to have 
filled the empty seat behind John and Betty than to 
have stayed at the inn; but they did not say so, for they 
knew their mamma would prefer their staying with her. 
to their going on to the Grove without her. Henry had 
got the whip in his hand, for John and Betty were set- 
tling themselves comfortably with the hamper of eat- 
ables so as they could get at them easily. | 

- Good-bye, Lucy, good-bye, Emily,” said Henry. 

“Ts it not delightful, we shall go off at such a fine rate ? 
‘We have fifty miles yet. John says—fifty miles, Why, 
you will be gone to-bed and fast asleep before we are at 
the Grove.. .Shall Idrive, John? do let me drive a little, 
you know I always drive to the stables at home.” si 

«When we are out of the town,” said John, ‘ per- 
haps you shall have a try, Master Henry, but you know 
we have a good way to go, and we must not loiter. I 
reckon it will be eight or nine o’clock before we get in 
to-night.” | : 
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~. “ That’s delightful !” cried Henry, clapping his hands. 
“Nine o’clock !” said Betty; “then Tam sure we 
must not go without a shawl or a cloak for Master 
Henry: it gets cold long before nine o’clock, and riding 
is not like walking.” : 
No, Betty!” exclaimed Henry, holding her back 
as she was about to dismount from the carriage; “no, 
I won't have a shawl or a cloak, that is likea girl. I 
hate to be like a girl, or dressed like a girl. I won’t have 
a shawl, ng he , 

_ “Master Henry,”’ said John, “if you are to begin 
in this way, why I shall ask your papa to leave you be- 
hind; for how are we to get on if we are wrong in the 
first starting ?” i | 

“But, John,” asked Henry, “should you like to 
wear a shawl, or a cloak, like a woman? now should you, 

John?” | | 

“Why, young master,” replied John, ‘1 can’t say 
as how I should on broad daylight, and yet if I found 
it convenient to put on a woman’s shawl or cloak, or 
bonnet either, I have heard of many a wiser man than 
myself that would do it, and do it thankfully. The 
older you are, the less you would mind it, Master Henry.” 

Emily and Lucy had heard what was passing, and 
Emily had very kindly gone to ask her papa if he would 
lend Henry his large cloak; ‘for Betty thinks it will be 
cold in the evening, papa,” she said, “and Henry 
has nothing to put over him.—But shall you want it, 

apa y dies ; : . 
ue No, my dear,” replied Mr. Fairchild, “ Henry can 
have it—so now tell them to be off as soon as possible, 
for they have been too long already over the first ten 
miles of their journey.” 

‘‘There, Henry,” said Emily as she handed him the 
cloak, ‘that is papa’s, and so you need not mind wearing 
it, for it belongs to a man.” *. 

“And I am sure,’”’ added Lucy, “if I was cold 1 
should not mind wearing a man’s hat or coat, if they 
would keep me warm.” | = — 
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“That is like a girl,” said Henry; “girls don’t mind 
what they wear if it is something new.” aa 

‘For shame, Master Henry,” replied Betty, “is that 
the way you thank Miss Emily ?” tg a 
- Q no,” cried Henry, “I am really very much 
obliged-to you, Emily ; so now let us be off, John. Good- 
bye, good-bye ; now we are off, I hope, in earnest.” 

- Henry and his companions had scarcely left the inn, 
and John, directed by one of the hostlers, had only just 
turned down the right street which would take them on 
the road to Reading, when the boy stooped forwards, and 
taking up the hamper of eatables, he asked Betty if she 
was hungry, and if he should unpack the hamper. 

“Stop till we are out of the town, young master,” 
said John, “for I promise you I can play a good game 
with my knife this morning, and I don’t think it would 
look mannerly to be eating all down the street; when, I 
take it, we shall be out of the town in five minutes.”’ 

‘‘ But I am so hungry, John,” urged Henry. 

‘Hunger is a sharp master, Master Henry,” replied 
Betty ; ‘‘ but for all that, considering what a good break- 
fast you ate this morning, it can be no great punishment 
for you to wait for five minutes.” : 

“‘But you forget, Betty,” answered Henry, pertly, 
‘that I have been to sleep since you have had your 
breakfast, and we always have breakfast after being 
asleep, and therefore I must want something to eat more 
than you can. [ am going to unfasten the basket. 
John,” he added, looking up laughingly in John’s face, 
whilst with his little fingers he worked away at the string, 
which was knotted somewhat tightly, considering how 
soon it was intended the basket should be emptied of its 
contents. ‘‘I am going to unfasten the basket, John,” 
i ate Henry; “look I have already undone one 
knot.” — . 7 

John, however, did not hear what Henry was saying, 
for there happened to be a fair in the town through 
which they were passing; and just as the boy spoke 
they met a quantity of sheep and cows that were going 
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to the fair, and had to go through that street on their 
way. Now John was not a very famous driver, for he 
had had very little experience, for Mr. Fairchild always 
drove himself; but John was a very careful steady driver, 
or else he would not have been trusted to drive Henry 
and Betty to the Grove. From want of practice, there- 
fore, he found some difficulty in steering clear of the 
sheep, who were tired from a long day’s journey, and 
would not or could not keep out of his way. Betty, too, 
was frightened, for she was not much accustomed to 
viding, having probably never been in a carriage twice 
before in her life; so, just saying hurriedly to Henry, 
‘“You had better leave that basket alone, Master 
Henry,” she turned all her thoughts and attention to 
John, the strange horse, and the flock of sheep and cows. 
Betty had been accustomed to cows, and she knew their 
ways, and she saw the poor things had been overdriven, 
and looked wild and dangerous; but not having any fear 
of them, she spoke to one after another of them as a 
dairymaid would as they came near her. ‘How now, 
Maggy,” she said, ‘‘ behave yourself well, there’s a good 
creature ; keep down there, and don’t put your legs in 
the carriage. Itis a hard day's work you have had, 
Maggy dear, but you shall soon be in the green meadow 
again chewing the sweet grass; so put heart in it, poor 
beast, and don’t go out of your way to fatigue yourself 
for nothing.”’ | 
While Betty was thus talking to the cows, John was 
as busy with the sheep, trying to get them out of his 
way, and the Welsh drivers were chattering in Welsh, 
which the animals seemed to understand best of all; and 
as the flock was a large one, some minutes passed in this 
way, in which Henry was so quiet, that had his compa- 
nions had leisure to think of him, they might have been 
sure some mischief was going on, forchildren are gen aren d 
| at quiet when in mischief. But the sheep had passed, 
and the last cow was just going by, when the carriage 
went over a somewhat large stone that was in the centre 
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of the road, and which John had not seen, owing to his 
attention being wholly given to the cattle. At the same 
moment there was.a crack as if the jolt had broken 
something, and Betty screamed so loud that John, in 
his astonishment, pulled up the horse and looked round 
to. see what was the matter. It was soon explained: 
Henry had taken the opportunity of the others’ atten- 
tion being withdrawn from him to open the hamper, and 
the sudden jolt of the carriage coming at an unlucky 
moment, had caused the fracture of the bottle of beer 
which now poured out its contents into the hamper upon 
the meat pies and tarts, running off from thence to 
Betty’s dress and clean white stockings, her very shoe 
being filled with the liquid. Henry’s white trowsers too 
=i not escaped, but the greater portion had fallen upon 

etty. 7 
** You naughty boy,” said John, “did I not tell you 
to leave the hamper alone ?”’ 

“For shame, for shame, Master Henry,” cried Betty ; 
‘here you have spoilt our dinner, and my stockng is 
so soaked with beer, I sha’nt get the smell off till it is 
washed ; and what a fine state to be in to go for to show 
myself amongst strangers at the Grove.” : 

“1 am very sorry,” said Henry, “very sorry ;’’-and 
the little boy, when he saw the mischief he had done, was 
beginning to ery, when John good-naturedly said, “ You 
can’t help it now, Master Henry, but perhaps we can do 
a little to remedy the mischief. Here, take the food out 
of the basket, and we will wipeit with the cloth in which 
it is wrapt, and Betty must put her handkerchief over 
her stocking and shoe so that she does not catch cold, 
and the first cottage we pass she can go in, and it won’t 
take five minutes to dry by the fire. As to our dinner, 
we must make the best of what we have got left us 
good, though I can’t but say I should have liked the 
beer.’ a Mix Se 
Henry, being very sorry for what he had done, hasten- 
ed to take the tarts and meat pies out of the basket, 
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whilst Betty, who was not so good-natured as John, said, 
‘*: Master Henry, if your mamma was here, I am sure 
she would tell you that when little children do things 
their elders tell them they ought not to do, they are sure 
to repent it sooner or later.” . : | 
_ Henry was not in a mood to bear this rebuke of 
Betty’s without displeasure, but he did not say anything 
then, though he afterwards, when they, were eating 
their dinner, which was found to have been hardl: 
touched by the beer, could not help saying, “ 
don’t think, after all, I did much harm, Betty. You 
have dried your stocking, and it is not really hurt; it 
will be as good as ever after the washing, and I am sure. 
these pies are, exceedingly nice.” | 

‘* But you forget that I must go without my beer,” 
replied John, “and Betty will have to show herself be-— 
fore strangers with a stained stocking, which is not a 
pleasant thing for a young woman who likes to look 
clean and decent. Do not say much about it, Master 
Henry, it was a clumsy trick at the best, and it was a. 
a aed one too, for you did it in disobedience.” 

_ Henry thought it wisest to be silent, but at the same, 
time he felt very angry with John for what he bad said, 
and you shall presently see how it worked with him. 

_ After this accident with the beer, John pushed on 
so well that they were within ten miles of the Grove 
before eight o’clock, and he thought they might stop at 
the next inn where they should shane their horses and 
have some tea, for Betty did not like to go without her 
tea, nor did John himself either, and Henry too was 
very hungry. So it being agreed between them, they 
alighted from the carriage, and whilst John went to 
cee to the innkeeper, Betty and Henry went into the 
couse. 2 | 

_ The inn was not a large one, nor was it one at which 
ladies and gentlemen generally put up at, but Mr. Fair- 
child had told John to stop at it, for John had all his 
directions written out, because it was kept by an old 
servant of his brother’s, who had been with him in 
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India. ‘This man had married after his return to Eng- 
land, and with his wife kept a small inn at about ten 
miles, or rather less, from Reading, which the landlord, 
out. of compliment to his old master, for he had never 
served in another family, had called the “Fairchild Arms.” 
Into this inn, then, walked Betty and Henry, the former 
asking for some tea, and begging that it might be 
brought immediately, ‘‘for,”? she added, ‘“‘we have, J] 
understand, at least nine miles to go before we reach 
the Grove,where we must sleep to-night.” | 

If you want to know what answer Betty received, or 
what kind of person was the mistress of the inn, you 
must turn to the next chapter, where you will learn all 
particulars of what befell them at the “ Fairchild Arms,” 
and also how they reached the Grove by moonlight. 


A Prayer that we may not cling to this world and its 
pleasures, forgetting those which are to come. 


O Lord God, we poor creatures whom thou hast 
formed love this world so well and all its pleasures, that 
we regret to leave it, and go mourning on in the thought 
that our fleeting breath will soon fail us, and that this 
life will as a vapour pass away and be no more. 

O Lord, we are unwilling to exchange earthly 
blessings which we know come from thee, and thee only, 
for the heavenly ones which thou hast promised to thy 
children for the great love which thou hast borne to 
them even before the foundation of the world were laid. 
We are unwilling to abandon these and leave a world 
which is polintad by sin and wickedness for that glorious 
land where sin cannot blight nor sorrow fade. And 
our unwillingness is because we cannot trust thee as we 
ought, we cannot with childlike confidence repose on 
thy holy word. _ | 

Thou hast said, when thy chosen ones pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death that thou wilt be with 
them, so that they shall cry, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ and though 
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thou hast declared this, O God, thou whose word never - 
failed, yet is our faith so weak we fear as one who leans 
upon a broken reed, not as one who stands upon the 
Rock of ages. O God, have pity upon us for this 
want of faith in our Saviour’s merits; enlighten our 
eyes and purify our hearts by the divine Spirit, that we 
may look forwards with anxious longing for that fair 
home thou hast prepared in heaven for those thou hast 
taught to love thee. Bless us with holy thoughts of 
this sweet Jerusalem and thy beloved ones who shall 
dwell therein; bless us with faith that we may trust 
thy love in our dying hour ; and, above all, teach us to 
know the exceeding richness and abundance of thy 
paternal mercy for those thou hast adopted for thy chil- 
dren and heirs of grace. O Lord our Father, hear our 
prayer, and for the sake of thine only Son, whom thou 
sentest to die for us, make us to love thy name, and 
through that love may we ever rejoice to do thy holy will. . 


HYMN. 


1. 


Thankless for favours from on high, 
Man thinks he fades too soon: 
_ Tho’ ’tis his privilege to die, 
Would he improve the boon. 
2. 


But he, not wise enough to scan 
| His best concerns aright, 
Would gladly stretch life’s little span - 
To ages, if he might. 


3. 


To ages in a world of pain, 
To ages, where he goes, 
Gall’d by affliction’s heavy chain, 
And hopeless of repose. 
4, | 
Strange fondness of the human heart, 
Enamour’d of its harm! 


Strange world, that costs it so much smart 
And still has power to charm. Baca 
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. ‘Whence has the world her magic pow’r ? 
Why deem we death a foe? 

Recoil from weary life’s best hour, 
And covet longer woe ? . | 


6. 
Tis judgment shakes him; there’s the fear 
That prompts the wish to stay : 
He has incurr’d a long arrear, 
And must despair to pay. 


7. 


Pay !—follow Christ, and all zs paid ; 
His death your peace ensures ; | 

Think on the grave where he was laid, 
And calm descend to yours. 


CHAPTER II. 


_ TE person whom Betty addressed with a request 
that she would prepare them some tea was a middle- 
aged woman, so plump that she looked as if she wore 
one of her husband’s own beer barrels as a hooped petti- 
coat. She had on her head a fly-away cap which once 
boasted some very bright pink ribbons, but which now 
were very much the worse for ageand use. She heldin 
one hand a frying-pan, from which came forth a savoury 
smell of beefsteaks and onions, and Betty, whom it must 
be remembered had lunched before one o’clock, thought 
she had never before smelt anything so relishing, and 
even Henry looked at it with a wistful eye. This good 
woman who was called Mrs. Bunce, or by her husband 
Sally Bunce, was all flushed in the face from her late 
occupation of cooking the beefsteaks for her husband’s 
supper ; but as Betty asked for some tea, adding that 
they had to go on to the Grove to sleep that night, 
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Mrs. Bunce, in her eagerness to see who was speaking, 
had taken the frying-pan from off the fire, and. without 
putting it down she held it before her at arm’s length 
as she said, “Going to the Grove, young woman, and 
pray what is your business there ?”’ 

“Jt belongs to my master now,” said Betty, “since 
poor Miss Ellen Fairchild’s death, and I am to wait 
upon the two young ladies; and so I am going on to 
get all ready for them, and for my master and mis- 
tress.” 

“And is his honour and his lady coming to these 
parts soon?” asked Mrs. Bunce. | 

** We expect them perhaps the day after to-morrow,” 
said Betty, ‘‘ or the next day at farthest, if the old lady 
is well enough to come on; but to-my mind she seems 
to fret much about poor Miss Ellen that’s gone, and I 
think she’s afraid of going back to the Grove. Mrs. 
Johnson told me she thought her missis would feel it 
the more when she got home for having left it so soon 
after the young lady’s death.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Bunce, putting the 
frying-pan on the hob beside the fire; “but you said 
you wanted some tea; well, Nancy can get it as fast as 

can, and I will come with you into the little parlour 
and have a chat with you about the family. Bunce will 
want to know all about it, for you know, I dare say, he 
was with Miss Ellen’s father from the time he went to 
the Indies till he came back again, making in all four- 
and-twenty years. Bunce loved Miss Ellen that’s gone 
as if she had been a child of hisown, ay, and more too, 
for he always thought her the angel which, dear young 
lady, she now is. But walk into the parlour, and I 
will be with you in asecond. I will only tell Nancy to— 
be quick.” » r o—_ 
_. Mrs. Bunce was as good as her word, and Nancy was 
in the very act of laying the tea-things upon the table 
when Betty, who had taken off her bonnet and shawl, 
and just washed her own and Henry’s hands and face 
from the dust of the road, came from the bed-room 
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above stairs, As she walked in at the parlour door with 
Henry, Mrs. Bunce followed her, and while Mrs. Bunce 
made the tea, Betty, having placed a chair for Henry, 
seated herself beside him, and taking hold of the loaf, 
she was about to cut him a good sized piece of bread, 
when he whispered to her a request that he might be 
allowed to butter it for himself. 
~ * We have not much time to spare, Master Henry,” 
replied Betty, aloud; ‘“‘so I think you had better let 
me do it for you.” : 
_.“ Master Henry ! repeated Mrs. Bunce, in her asto- 
nishment dropping down the teapot-lid with such a 
noise that it made them all start. ‘‘ Master Henry did 
ou say, Mrs. Betty ?’”’ for she bad inquired from Betty 
erself her name, to which from politeness she had pre- 
fixed the title of Mrs. ‘And may I ask whose little 
master are you, sir? What is your name, my dear?” 

“My name is Henry Fairchild,” replied the boy, 
‘and my papa is going to live at the Grove.” , 

“And is it possible, Mrs. Betty,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bunce, “that you should never have told me that this 
was the master’s son? and me talking to you as [ did, 
and not paying the dear young gentleman no manner of 
attention, just as if he was no one! but I could not for 
an instant have thought that you could have done such 
a thing, Mrs. Betty; and me about to sit down and 
take a cup of tea with you, as if he was but a child of 
your own; but Master Fairchild, I ask your pardon, 
sir, and I ask your pardon too, young gentleman, for not 
inquiring before this what you would be pleased to have. 
All that our poor house can offer you, young master, 
you are welcome to; for does not Bunce and myself 
owe all to your good uncle and his family 2?” 

Henry was half frightened at Mrs. Bunce talking to 
him in this way, but he soon had sense enough to per- 
ceive that she was flattering him and wished to please 
him ; and when she again and again pressed him to say 
what he would like to have, for whatever he wished and 
she possessed. he should have, without looking at Betty, 
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whom he feared would oppose him, he said, ‘I should 
very much like some of that nice meat you were cooking 
when I came in: it smelt very good indeed, and I am 
very hungry.” | , 

-Q for shame, Master Henry,” cried Betty; ‘‘ how 
could you go for to think of such a thing?” — 

** Dear young gentleman, is he not welcome to that 
and searing we could give him that he would like to 
have!” said Mrs. Bunce; and she went out of the par- 
lour herself, and presently returned with a very tempt- 
ing dish of beefsteaks swimming in gravy, which she 
placed before Henry, offering to help him, and pressin 
him to take what he liked and to leave any part he did 
not like. 

The beefsteaks were so savoury that Betty could 
scarcely find it in her heart to say much to Henry about 
asking for them, for after Mrs. Bunce had helped Henry 
she handed the dish over to Betty to take what she 
liked. On Mrs. Bunce’s saying she could not take the 
liberty of sitting down to table with the young gentle- 
man, the master’s son, Henry was very civil, and begged 
her to stay; but I am afraid it was because Mrs. Bunce 
flattered him, and Betty had taken the opportunity 
whilst the landlady was gone for the beefsteaks to re- 
prove him for asking for them, and I have said before 
that Henry was not in a mood of mind that day to be 
found fault with. 

When Mr. Bunce came in from the stable with John, 
he was not one whit behind his wife in paying attention 
to Henry. He sent for a jug of ale and drank the 
young gentleman’s health, and said he hoped that 
though this was the first time it would not be the last 
that Henry would be at their house, and he made a good 
many fine speeches to him, and told him what a fine 
house and what fine grounds would be his some day, 
and what a great man he would be. Mrs. Bunce, too, 
asked Henry if he liked much sugar, and when he said 
yes, she allowed him to put in as many lumps as he 
chose in his tea; she sugared also his bread and butter, 
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and gave him a slice of some cake that she made for her 
own eating ; she would have given him a glass of wine 
too, but Betty and John interfered, and were very de- 
cided that he should not take it. | me 

~ When the carriage was ready, Mr. Bunce himself 
lifted Henry in, and Mrs. Bunce wanted to place him 
on Betty’s seat instead of his own; but here again John 
interfered, and then Mrs. Bunce wrapped him up in his 
papa’s cloak quite snugly, and hoped he would not be 
cold, and said he was a dear young gentleman, and she 
was so glad she had seen him; and Mr. Bunce de- 
clared he was the very image of his uncle, and a finer 
gentleman had never lived. 

‘Well, Master Henry,” said John, as the carriage 
drove away from the inn, “I hope this won’t be too 
much for your little head, and surely good Mr. and Mrs. 
Bunce did not know what they were about when they 
praised so young a gentleman so foolishly.” | 

“IT like Mrs. Bunce very much,”’ answered Henry, 
‘and I don’t like to hear you say anything against her, 
John; and I like Mr. pace: too” pons 

“You ought to like them, Master Henry,” replied 
John, “for they meant to be very kind to you; but yet 
I fancy you would not thank them if you had sense 
enough to know what a pretty figure you cut from their 
flattery. There were you lolling back in your chair with 
a piece of cake in your hand, at one moment, and the 
next busy with the spoon at the sugar-basin, searchin 
out for the very largest lumps. Then you slashed 
yourself, too, with the beef-gravy, when you would help 
yourself a second time, when you knew as well as I did 
that you hed had enough, and it was only for the plea- 
sure of using a knife and fork in the dish that made 
you take it at all. OQ Master Henry, Master Henry,” 
added John, laughing, “‘ good Mrs. Bunce makes a 
very baby of you, and if you were to stay in her house 
awhile you would never be fit to be put into jackets and 
trowsers: you must keep to your pinafores and: frocks, 
for the others would in a day not be fit to be seen.” 


as 
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. Tam gure, John,”’ said Henry, very angry—I am * 
sure, John, that you know nothing about it. Mrs. 
Bunce is a very good woman, and she could not make 
a baby of me. Iam too old to be made a baby of by 
her or any one else.” | : 

‘*Well, well,’ answered John, “I did not mean 
to touch you up so sharply, Master Henry, but if 
little boys or little girls either could see how very silly 
they are when people praise them and let them do what 
they like, they would be heartily ashamed of them- 
selves.” | 

_ “It is very wrong,” said Betty, “ very wrong indeed, 
for people to praise up children in the foolish way they 
do; now here’s Mrs. Bunce, if she was to go un as she 
began this evening, she would find.no child would be 
to is bound or to be held within any decent limits in a 
few days ; and yet, good woman, I am sure she was not 
aware of the mischief she was doing. She thought so 
much of the Mr. Fairchild who is dead and gone, and of 
Miss Ellen too, that she could not say enough pretty 
things to Master Henry because he was a relation; and 
if she had had charge of him for a day or two, she 
would have made for herself a pretty sharp rod for her 
own back.” 7 

What do you mean, Betty ?’’ asked Henry, his 
little person swelling with resentment. ; 

‘TI don’t mean anything in particular to you, Master 
Henry,” replied Betty, “‘ but in the Bible we are told 
that children should be trained in the way they should 
go, and that also the heart of man is desperately wicked, 
so that who can know it? So you see, Master Henry, 
if Mrs. Bunce was to allow a child to have its own way, 
the heart of that child being of a vile nature, for such 
are. all our hearts, ‘for there is none good, no not one,’ 
she would not be training up that child in the way that 
it should go, but in the way that would lead to sin and 


ee: ‘bo be sure,”? said John, “to be sure, but I don't 
think parents often think of that, Betty, and I am cer- 
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tain very few other persons who speak to children do. 
Sometimes when I have gone with master to gentlemen’s 
houses, such as Sir Charles Noble’s and Mrs. Darfield’s, 
or even to such places as Mr. Burke’s, I have heard the 
servants in the kitchen talking together about the chil- 
dren of the house, and many’s the lessons the papas 
and mammas might learn from them, if they could hear 
what was said.” 

“Ay,” replied Betty, “but I much fear, John, 
whether those servants, when they marry and have 
children of their own, remember what has been said in 
the servants’ hall. But do you recollect anything they 
said, John 2” 

— Yes,” replied John, “it was at Mr. Darfield’s, and 
an old servant to Sir Charles Noble was saying how 
Master William and Master Edward Noble were in- 
dulged by their mamma, and that no one was allowed 
to contradict them; and the young gentlemen them- 
selves were so puffed up by it that it was a misery for 
any one to have anything to do with them—that they 
were very unhappy themselves, for they had been so 
spoilt that nothing was a treat to them, and they made 
every one who had anything to do with them as un- 
happy as they were themselves. After this man Miss 
Darfield’s own man spoke,—for you know, Betty, she 
has a man to wait upon her, and he has nothing else to 
do; and he said that when he first went to live with his 
young lady she was a pretty little dimpled baby of four 

ears old, but that her mamma had so spoilt her every- 
ody dreaded to have charge of her even for five 
minutes, for she was not to be contradicted; and yet 
her little wishes and babyish will sometimes would 
almost endanger her life. ‘I could never please the 
pretty babe,’ said the old man, ‘when I took her out, 
for it was my duty to ae the donkey which drew her 
little carriage; I could never please her, and yet the 
little lady was so pretty and so very lovely when good, 
that I loved her dearly, and did not like the thought of 
leaving her, though I could not have borne her tyranny 
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six months longer, Iam sure. It was at that time Mrs. 

Colville came to us, and then began the change in little 

Miss Darfield, the like of which I had never seen before. 

We had no more screams, or fits of passion, or fits of 

wilfulness, but she became almost at once the sweet 

young lady she now is.’ 

«¢¢ Ah, Mrs. Colville is a clever lady no doubt,’ replied 
one of the servants who had heard what old Thomas had 
said; Mrs. Colville is a very clever lady.’ 

*¢ «No, I don’t think that is it,’ answered the old man. 
‘Mrs. Colville is a clever lady, I dare say; for if she 
was not, our lady Mrs. Darfield would not have had her 
for governess for little miss; but I have heard Miss 
Darfield say, over and over again, that Mrs. Colville 
has taught her that she is by nature born a sinful child, 
and that she can do no good of herself, but the blessed 
God loved her, and sent his Son to die for her, and his 
Holy Spirit to make her heart clean, and that God 
himself will be a father to her for ever, and that he has 
already shown how much he loved her, when he sent 
Mrs. Colville to live with her and to teach her to love 
her Bible.’ But here’s a turnpike to pay, and it is get- 
ting so dark I can’t see the difference of a sixpence from 
a shilling.” 

‘« But can’t you feel it, John ?”’ asked Henry; “I am 
sure I could. Let me try.” . 

.  ©You try!’ said John, laughing. “TI would rather 
trust my own fingers, Master Henry ; though little is the 
money that’s passed through them, it is rather more, I 

take it, than what has gone through yours.” 7 

«But I shall be a rich man when I grow up,” an- 
swered Henry, proudly: “and I dare say I shall think 
nothing of a sixpence or a shilling.” 

“Tf you were as rich as the queen on her throne,” 

replied John, ‘‘ you should not say so, Master Henry, for 

you ought to put your money to a good account, and 
not spend it paket & The more you have the 
more good may you do with it.” | 

‘I wish John was not always speaking to me in that 
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way, said Henry to himself. ‘It is not the way Mrs. 
Bunce spoke to me, or Mr. Bunce either. John always 
talks to me as if he was teaching me; and he quite for- 
gets I am going to a large house that will some day. be 
my own, and that I shall be a great man, and have 
horses to ride on and many servants to wait upon me. 
I think John should know better than to find fault with 
me; I am a gentleman, and he is only a servant. And 
Betty, too, she is even crosser than John, and I know 
all they said about Miss Darfield was meant for me; 
but I won’t listen to them any more. I will go to sleep, 
and when they find out I am asleep it will serve them 
right, for then they will know I can’t have heard what 
they have been saying on purpose for me to hear.” So 
Henry wrapt himself up closer in his papa’s coat, and, 
leaning more heavily against Betty’s knee, he closed his 
eyes, and as he was really fatigued with his long day’s 
journey, a thing so unusual to him, he soon fell asleep, 
and continued so, not being even awoke by the stopping 
of the carriage at the Grove. He was roused from his 
sleep by Betty’s getting out of the carriage, and then 
looking around him he saw a great many dark figures 
standing at the door of some large building, for whether 
it was a house or not he could not see. One of these 
persons held a candle in her hand, which flickered in 
the evening wind, and it was so flashed about poor 
Henry’s eyes, as the woman who held it lighted Betty 
to get out of the carriage and to collect her things about 
her, that the poor little boy was quite ready to cry from 
fatigue, sleep, and uncomfortableness. There was loud 
talking, too, and a running backwards and forwards, 
and the voices all seemed strange to the little fellow, and 
he looked about somewhat anxiously for Betty or John. 
But John was too busy with the horse to attend to him, 
and Betty was also collecting her parcels; so he. sate 
still, shivering in his little seat, afraid of speaking, lest 
all ths strange persons about should come to talk to 
him. The woman who held the candle in her hand, 
however, suddenly exclaimed, as she laid her hands — 
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upon the cloak which covered gt from head to 
foot, “What have we here, Mrs. Betty? What is 
this ?”’ 

The little boy was much alarmed before, but now he 
could contain his fears no longer, and he began to cry 
out; but before Betty or John could answer him, an- 
other voice exclaimed, ‘Oh, it is little Mr. Fairchild— 
it is the young master—the poor dear little gentleman ;”” 
and Mrs. Tilney herself stepped forward and held out 
her hands to lift the child from the carriage. ‘ Hold 
the light this way, woman,” she said authoritatively to 
the under servant. “ Hold the light this way,—don't 

ou hear when I speak to you? It is Master Fairchild 

imself, the dear little gentleman. Welcome to the 
Grove, Master Fairchild, and may you live to enjoy it, 
little sir, many and many a long year.” 

The familiar voice of Mrs. Tilney, though Henry had 
not liked her when she was at his old home, was very 
pleasing to him now; and he sprung up from his seat, 
and throwing back his cloak, he allowed her to lift him 
from out of the carriage. Nor did she loose his hand 
again, but, calling to the same woman who had lighted 
them before, she took the candlestick from her, leavin 
all the persons in the yard in the dark, as she aided 
Henry towards the house, amongst tubs, heaps of fag- 
gots, coal-skuttles, empty frails, and all such things as 
are generally to be found in servants’ offices, where the 
establishment is a large one, and the mistress has been 
out for some time. 

“Jt is for the young master’s use,” she said, as she 
took the candle; “‘ you must get another for yourself, . 
Susan.” Then turning to Henry as she led him along, 
she asked him if he was hungry, or if he had had 
anything on the road, or whether he would like to 
go ” bed at once, as she was sure he must be very 
tired. 

**] am very sleepy, ma’am,”’ answered Henry. 

Mrs, Tilney then told Henry she would speak to the 
housemaid, and he should have his bed ready in an in- 
Cc 
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stant, and that in the meanwhile she would take him in 
to her own little parlour, where he should stay and have 
something to eat, or else he might lie down on her own 
sofa. ‘The room is nice and warm, Master cabal 
she said ; “indeed it was so warm, that I had just left 
it, to go out to get a little fresh air, when your carriage 
drove up, and I just stayed to see who was come ; but, 
Master Henry, I never sit with the servants in the hall. 
I consider I should demean myself to keep them com- 
pany, This is mine and Mrs. Johnson’s parlour, and 
we sit here, and 1 have nothing to do but to help Mrs. 
Johnson to wait upon your dear grandmamma, and to 
make her dresses, and her caps, and her frills, and her 
muslin aprons. Dear lady, she is very particular ; but 
it is a pleasure to wait upon her. I hope, Master 
Henry, you will often come and visit me in my little 
parlour. You will be always welcome; and so you 
ought to be to every room in the house, for does it not 
belong to your papa? and will it not all be your own 
some day ?”” | 

By this time they had reached Mrs. Johnson’s and 
Mrs. Tilney’s parlour, which looked very comfortable 
indeed, though Henry would have preferred going to 
bed; and there, as he said he was not hungry, Mrs. 
Tilney wrapped him up in a shawl she had near, and he 
was almost asleep again before the housemaid who had 
been summoned had left the room. : 

But Betty had not forgot for so long a time her little 
charge. She had inquired, and found out which way 
Mrs. Tilney had taken Henry, and she had arrived in 
time to see him safely laid underneath the shawl on the 
sofa, where he was to take his nap till his bed was pre- 
pared. Betty thought the child could not be safer, so 
she went up to him and told him to lie still till she 
came. for him to put him to bed, and then his night 
things would be aired and ready for him to put on. 
Betty then left him with Mrs. Tilney, who first moved 
the candles away, so that they should not inconvenience 
Henry, and then she seated herself at a little round 
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table, saying aloud, “If you want anything, my dear, 
do not fear to call to me, and I shall be very happy to 
do anything you want.” 7 
- Thank you, ma'am” answered Henry ; but he said 
no more, for he still felt very sleepy, and was ready to 
drop to sleep again. But this was not to happen, for 
John came in to inquire after the child, and to know 
how soon the bed would be ready for him. | 

‘“‘T have given orders about it,” answered Mrs. Til- 
ney. “1 have told the housemaid to make up his 
grandmamma’s bed for him; it will be the one soonest 
got ready for him! and the dear little gentleman is very 
weary.” 

“That won’t do,” said John, gravely, “that won’t 
do, Mrs. Tilney; for he is to sleep with me, or Betty, and 
it would not do for the like of us, to lie in the mistress’s 
bed. Our missis, that is the master’s lady, told me par- 
ticularly that Master Henry is to sleep with Betty or 
myself, whichever he liked or whichever was most con- 
venient, and the child said he should like best to sleep 
with me.” 

“Well, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Tilney, getting 
very red in the face,—‘“ well, to be sure, 1 should not 
have thought it—but certainly the dear little boy ought 
to have his own way, for if he is not to have his own 
way, Mr. John, who should?—heir as he is to such a 
fine estate as the Grove—to say nothing of lands and 
money elsewhere. He is a fine little fellow, Mr. John, a 
fine little fellow—a regular little gentleman, with such 
elegant manners, and such a sweet face of his own— 
dear little gentleman, he ought to have his own way, but 
the housemaid had better know it at once. Your room is 
already prepared, Mr. John; it is a very good room, not in 
the attics, but in the second floor. Mr. Fairchild, when 
he was here, chose it himself, and it is a very good room, 
and a very comfortable one too—quite as good as minc 
or Mrs. Johnson’s, and very airy. If the little gentleman 
- don’t like it, he can choose for himself seal but 

7 C 
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as it is ready he will no doubt be glad to go to bed at 
once, and I will see and tell the housemaid.” 

Mrs. Tilney was as good as her word—the housemaid 
was informed of the change of arrangement, and John 
guided by the young woman, took Henry to bed by his 
own particular request. ‘‘ What a good young gentle- 
man he is,” said Mrs. Tilney ; what a very good young 
gentleman—though any one may see he is tired to death, 

et there is no complaining, and no crossness or tears. 

eis even better than dear Miss Ellen used to be, if 
that’s possible; but he is a dear young gentleman, and 
so genteel and well spoken ;’——and Mrs. Tilney’s speech 
seemed to run on in the same strain after that John 
and Henry could hear her voice no more as they ascend- 
ed up the wide staircase. Betty gave John Henry’s 
night things, and in a very few minutes the little boy 
was fast asleep in his new home, though the flatteries 
of Mrs. Tilney and Mr. and Mrs. Bunce still rang again 
and again in his ears, following him in his dreams. 


A prayer that the new nature bestowed upon us by 
Divine Grace may subdue the workings of pride in 
our heart. 


Blessed and glorious Father, we can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful to thee for the permission which thou 
hast granted to us, whilst still abiding in our sinful flesh, 
to open our mind, to express our thoughts to thee, as 
children to a tender parent; and though we know that 
every thought of our hearts is known to thee even be- 
fore it is conceived by us, yet we acknowledge that it is 
in infinite love that thou permittest us to confess them 
before thy throne. | | | 

The pride thus lately brought before us as manifested — 
in & little child, who although reared in the deepest hu- 
mility, yet yields to the first whisper of flattery, should 
be a mirror in which we may see the tendency of our 
own natures, and should, with the divine blessing, teach 
us to look inwards, and to ask ourselves if whenever we 
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have been tried we have resisted the temptations to lofty 
thoughts. of self more decidedly than that little child. 
O have we not rather, when not tried, secretly cherish- 
ed views of our own consequence and importance which 
can never be suitable to the condition of man; for what 
are we but creatures made from dust to which we must 
return? What is our beauty but a fading flower—what 
are the natural thoughts of our hearts but folly at the 
very best? 

_ And yet, O heavenly Father, knowing all this, pride 
and self-conceit so belong to our very nature, that these 
evil passions are not only fed and strengthened in us by 
worldly flattery, but often even by the kind cares of our 
best friends, by the severity of those who are not 
friends, and more than all by the belief that we have 
oe anything well, or escaped some temptation to do 


These evil inclinations belong to us more intimatel 
than our hands or our eyes, for these may be cut off, 
plucked out and cast from us, but pride and conceit of 
self is a part of our very being as human creatures, 
a must remain with that being till it is destroyed in 

eath. 

I ask thee not, therefore, O Heavenly Father, to 
change my heart of flesh, which is incapable of amend- 
ment, but to endue that new nature which is bestowed 
upon me by the regenerating grace of the Divine Spirit, 
with power to subdue the workings of pride and self- 
conceit in my natural heart—to strengthen me against 
the influence of worldly praise—to open the eyes of my 
understanding to my real condition as 9 child of Adam, 
and to bestow upon me such a view of the glory and 
righteousness of the Lord the Saviour as shall make me 
piace to look on myself in comparison with the 
merits which were His before the aad was made, and 
shall be His when time shall be no more. 
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HYMN. 


Oft have I turn’d my eye within, 

And brought to light some latent sin ; 
But pride, the vice I most detest, 
Still lurks securely in my breast. . 


Here, with a thousand arts, she tries 
To dress me in a fair disguise, 

To make a guilty wretched worm 
Put on an angel’s brightest form. 


She hides my follies from mine eyes, 
And lifts my virtues to the skies; 
And while the specious tale she tells, 
Her own deformity conceals. 


Rend, O my God, the veil away, 
Bring forth the monster to the day ; 
Expose his hideous form to view, 
And all her restless power subdue. 


So shall humility divine 

Possess with joy this heart of mine; 
And form a temple for my God, 
Which he will make his lov’d abode. 


CHAPTER III. 


I wave told you that Henry went to bed, his ears 
ringing with the praises he had heard all day, and that 
even in his sleep he fancied them repeated. He was 
very tired, however, and slept till a late hour on the 
following morning, nor did he hear John get up and 
dress, and leave the room. When Henry did awake, 
however, he lay for some time looking about him, and 
even admired the size of the room in which he had 
been sleeping; for he remembered that it was only 
John’s room, and he compared it to the room which 
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John had been in the habit of occupying in his old 
home. The furniture, too, was as good as what had 
been in Henry’s own little chamber or in his sisters’, 
and the child thought, “if John had got so much better 
@ room than he used to have, what a nice room shall I 
have, and Lucy and Emily too; and what a fine place 
must be mamma’s bed-room! Oh! I will get up and 
dress myself, and run down stairs and look all over this 
large house.” 

Henry jumped out of bedin a moment; and as he was 
in the habit of waiting upon himself at home, he could 
do a great deal now: and, in fact, he was nearly ready 
to go down when Betty came in to see if he was awake. 

‘IT am nearly dressed, Betty,” said Henry; “ please 
to fasten me, for I want to go down stairs and run 
about.”’ 

‘* But have you said your prayers this morning, Mas- 
ter Henry?” asked Betty ; “‘ you seem in such a hurry, 
I am afraid you have forgotten them, and then you 
know you will be sure to get into mischief.—Have you 
remembered them, Master Henry ?” 

“Yes, Betty,” answered Henry; but he spoke low, 
and he was very glad at the moment, that as Betty was 
fastening his dress he had his back to her, and so she 
could not see his face, for he felt he coloured when he 
told the lie, and he knew he could not have lifted his 
eyes to hers. | 

“Well,” said Betty, ‘now you are ready, you had 
better go and look after John, and he will see to your 
breakfast ; but mind, Master Henry, do not get into 
mischief; and if you will take my advice you will keep 
as close as you can to John all day, and not go near 
other people who flatter you, and make you very silly 
and conceited, and then you quite forget Gomacle and 
how you should behave.—There, now your pinafore’s 
fastened, so you may run away, for I see your feet are 
all on the motion.” | 
- Henry did not wait an instant, but sprang out of the 
room, and wishing to get as far from Betty as he could, 
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he slided down the stairs by the banisters, over which he 
had bent his little body, and the next moment, being on 
8 lower landing, he was peeping in to one door, and then 
to another, to see as far as he could without being seen. 
_, ‘This was a range of bed-rooms, but then they were 
very large bed-rooms, with such large beds in them, that 
Henry, who had never seen the like before, for they had 
only one fourpost-bedstead in his late home, which was 
in the spare room, was quite lost in astonishment and 
admiration. In one of the rooms, too, was a glass so 
large, that the whole figure of a grown-up person could 
be seen in it at once; and as Henry passed across it, 
and saw his own little figure reflected in it from head to 
foot, he started back, for at first he thought it was a 
stranger. When he perceived that it was himself, he was 
much pleased, and walked up toit, and moved about be- 
fore it, and he could not help saying aloud, ‘ Well, this 
is a fine place, and what fine things are here! why, what 
could we have done with such a fine glass as this at our 
old little home ?” | 

But Henry had too much to see to stand long before 
the glass, and the next door he found open was the 
outer drawing-room door—for there were two drawing- 
rooms, the one inside the other. This room was hand- 
somely furnished with a grand pianoforte and poor 
Ellen’s harp ; and there were so many things scattered 
about, that Henry thought it would take a week to ex- 
amine them all. ‘Well, to be sure,” said Henry—this 
was a favourite expression of John’s, and Henry was 
very fond of imitating John—* well, to be sure, this is 
a large room, and to think it is all papa’s, and will be 
mine some day. Jt is no wonder Mrs. Tilney and Mrs. 
Bunce make so much of me, for I shall bea great person 
when all these things are mine ; and how very stupid of 
Betty and John not to see that I am very different now 
to what I used to be before papa had the Grove. But I 
shall not attend to them as I have done: they are only 
servants, and I shall be a great man soon, and the 


can’t tell what is right as well as I shall be able to do 
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very shortly, for I am a gentleman, and they are only 
servants.” -* | | 

_ As Henry said this to himself, he walked up to one 
of the windows and looked out, and there he beheld be- 
fore him, for the window was low, such a very lovely 
view, that it helped to turn his little head more and more 
with conceit. It was a view of the park, terminated by 
a low hill covered with fine growing trees, and beneath, 
close to the house, were flower-beds in the most beauti- 
ful order perfectly covered with blossoms, and sending 
up even to where Henry was standing a most fragrant 

our. 

‘‘T must go there this instant,”’ thought Henry ; and 
once more he flew rather than stepped down the stairs, 
and another spring took him down upon the lawn in 
front of the house. Henry was not in a settled mood of 
tind this morning, so he soon got tired of even this 
pretty place, and then, as he felt hungry, he turned him- 
self towards the kitchen and offices to find John, to ask 
him for some breakfast. 

_T wonder what he will give me,” thought Henry ; 
**I should like some buttered toast and an egg. Tous 
makes nicer buttered toast than anybody I know, and I 
like to eat it by the kitchen fire, for then it is so hot and 
good, But I wonder where John can be ; how tiresome 
it is of him to hide himself now when I want him.” 

‘Henry had found his way to a small yard where was a 
barn or shed, in which was a large open chest half filled 
with barley, and Henry spied two fowls perched upon 
the open chest, and eating to their little hearts’ content, 
and clucking and clacking and calling to their fellows. 

**Q, that will never do,’’ said Henry, “ those greedy 
birds will stuff themselves to death ; I must drive them 
from there,” and so he did; and as they fluttered away 
screaming, he followed them till they alighted upon an 
apple-tree, or a kind of crab-tree in the same court-yard 
beyond Henry’s reach, though he could see them well 
where they perched, and felt much inclined to throw a 
stone at them to frighten them down. Under this apple- 

co 
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tree deep set in the ground was a tub half full of pigs’ 
wash: it was not a very large tub, but still it was of very — 
moderate size, and possessed a lid with a padlock of a 
si formidable appearance. 

_ Henry might probably have never noticed the pigs’ 
wash or the tubs, or anything else in the yard, if the 
fowls had not first drawn his attention to it; for as 
they flew into the tree an apple was shook off from its 
hold, and fell into the pigs’ wash with a splash which 
almost reached the birds where they sate, and at the 
same time besprinkled a man’s cap which hung upon 
the same hook to which was fastened the lid of the tub. 
This hook was driven into the apple-tree. At sight of 
the splash Henry looked at the cap, and at once knew 
it for John’s. ‘O ho!” he cried, “have I caught you 
at last, Mr. John?” and then he began to call out as 
loud as he could, “ John, John, where are you, John? 
I want some breakfast. John, John, come to me, John ; 
T am by the apple-tree over the pigs’ wash. John, where 
are you !” 

He stopped shouting a moment, and he fancied he 
could hear a voice in the distance replying to him, and 
he was sure he heard a step, so he called aloud again, 
*‘ John, John, where are you!” | 

He was now certain he did hear John answer, but 
still the voice came from a distance, and he thought also 
he caught something said by a female voice about a cap, 
and yet he did not know, he could not be sure. John 
has lost his cap, he thought, he has forgot where he 
has put it; and shouting out at the very pitch of his 
little voice the information to John where his cap was, 
and that he would bring it to him, he stooped forwards, 
and tried to get it from the hook on which it was hang- 
ing. The hook was beyond his reach; he stood upon 
his tiptoes and made another effort, but his feet slipped 
from under him, and we should have had only to relate 
the sad death of little Henry Fairchild by his fall head- 
foremost into the pigs’ wash, if Mrs. Tilney, who had 
heard his calls to John, and who had come out to 
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answer him in person, but who had been speaking about 
a-cap to one of the under servants, had not sprung for- 
wants and caught hold of the skirts of his frock, which 
being of a stout material, preserved the child from fur- 
ther injury. | os 

And now just think of little Henry Fairchild, the 
boy who thought himself a little gentleman, who only 
five minutes before had been proudly thinking he could 
take care of himself, clinging to the side of the wash-tub 
whilst he was only held up from sinking by the grasp 
Mrs. Tilney had of his clothes. Up to his waist he was 
in a mass of water, bran, rotten apples, potato parings 
and such like matters, and he could feel this soft mass 
give way under his feet, and the liquid rose higher and 
higher. He screamed loudly from fear and pain, for he 
could hardly keep his hold; and Mrs. Tilney screamed 
too, though she scarcely dared to loosen her hold of his 
dress to catch at the child, whose struggles became 
greater and greater as the mess in which he stood clung 
more to him, and he found himself going lower into the 
liquid. How Mrs. Tilney managed, between her screams 
and her fears, and Henry’s total want of power to loosen 
his hold upon the sides of the tub, to pull him out, she 
never could say; but after all, it was only the work of 
a moment before the child was on his feet again in the 
yard, though in his fear clinging to Mrs. Tilney with 
his arms round her, and his dripping and dirty dress 
pressed to hers. The odour, too, caused by the stirring 
up of this foul mass was overpowering, and poor Mrs. 
Tilney, who prided herself on her delicate sense of smell- 
ing, and the beautiful propriety of her appearance, 
could not extricate herself from the child do what she 
would, till he had made her in a state almost as bad as 
he was himself. The maid and the boy too, though out 
of danger, did not cease their shrieks, and it was in this. 
disgraceful plight that the little heir of this great estate 
and fair property was first presented to the astonished 
servants, who came running into the yard from all sides 
to know what was the matter. John was the first who 
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i eapeat near tothem, for he recognized Henry's voice 
and he was not a little alarmed. The smell of the pigs’ 
wash and Henry’s dripping state made him at once guess 
what: had been the matter, for the child was not in a 
state to speak, and Mrs. Tilney was in such a fluster 
that she took even a longer time than Henry before she 
came to herself. 

There was a large woollen horse-cloth lying on a chest 
near at hand, and John, without waiting to ask any 

uestions, caught hold of this, and wrapping it round 

enry, he disengaged his grasp from Mrs. Tilney, and 
taking the little fellow in his arms, he spoke to him 
soothingly ; for John was very fond of the child, and 
he felt that he trembled with fear and cold. ‘“ It is all 
right now, my boy,’’ he said; “ you are not hurt, are 
you? Come act like a little man, and Betty and I will 
see what is the matter with you.” 

At John’s well-known voice Henry ceased crying, 
though he could not help sobbing very often ; but he 
leant his little head, the only part, by-the-bye, that was 
clean about him, against John’s shoulder, as he said, 
“*Q John ! I have been so naughty—so very naughty.” 

‘Very likely,” replied John, “very likely, and I 
should have wondered if it had been otherwise, consider- 
ing all that passed yesterday.” 

But now Betty had joined them, and John told her 
what a state the child was in, and that he did not think 
they would be able to get the smell of the pigs’ wash off 
the boy’s dress without a good deal of scrubbing with 
soap and water. 

** And what’s to be done in the meanwhile?” asked 
Betty ; “‘ for though I have got a change of linen for 
him, I have nothing else, and it is not likely we can 
borrow a dress for him here.” 

Well, you must put him ina tub, and wash him 
well,’ said John, “or I must do it; for at present I 
should not like to touch him without this great horse- 
cloth between us, and then he must go to-bed again till 
we can think of something to put him in till his dress is 
washed out.” : 
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- Poor Henry was so humbled by his accident that he. 
laid quite still in John’s arms, and seemed to think him- 
self only. safe there; and as he certainly loved John 
better than any one else in the world but his mamma and 
papa, and Lucy and Emily, he was very thankful and 
grateful to the man-servant for carrying him and wash- 
ng him, and putting him clean and dry into a warm 
ed. | | 
_* And now,” said John, as he laid the little fellow 
down, “I will go and see if breakfast is ready for you; 
and after you have eaten it, Master Henry, we will talk 
over this affair; and I will try, now your mamma and 
papa are not here to counsel you, to see what good we 
may make out of the matter.’ So John went and 
brought him some warm tea and an egg, but he did not 
give him any buttered toast or butter to his bread; but 
he gave him some dry toast, which he thought better 
for him ; and Henry thought it very good, and thanked 
John a good many times for his kindness. Betty, too, 
came to see him for a minute or so, but she went off 
again quickly, for she said she would make haste and 
wash his dress, that it might be ready for him as soon 
as possible. 3 
. ©Q John!” said Henry, as Betty left the room; 

“*Q John! how good you are to me, and so is Betty 
too. O John! I have been a very naughty boy,”— 
and the poor little fellow hid his face in the bed-clothes 
and sobbed aloud. 

‘Well you must tell me all about it,” said John, 
‘‘though I think I can guess it. You were set up, 
Master Henry, by Mr. and Mrs. Bunce’s praises, and 
you became conceited, and you thought that you could 
take care of yourself, and you forgot what a silly, help- 
less little boy you really are.” 

“Yes, John,” added Henry, “and Mrs. Tilney has 
praised me; and when I got up this morning I was so 
anxious to go down stairs, that I never said my prayers, 
nor asked God to take care of me.” : 

- “But God has taken care of you, though you did not 
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ask him, Master Henry,” replied John, “and that:seems 
tome to be the way with all ofus. When we love God, 
and ask him to take care of us he keeps us in — 
and happiness. When we do not love God, and forget 
to ask him to take care of us, he does not forget us, but 
he lets us get into troubles and difficulties which force 
us to think of him again, and then he gives us again his 
peace.” | — 
‘¢But I told Betty I had said my prayers,”’ continued 
Henry, “and I told a lie, but I was not sorry for it 
then ; I was only in a great hurry to run away from her 
lest she should ask me any more questions.” 

*©Q, Master Henry,” replied John; ‘‘how one sin 
leads on to another, getting us deeper and deeper into 
the scrape ; so that, if a more powerful hand than ours 
was not ready to pull us out of our difficulties, we 
should flounder deeper and deeper into the mud, just 
as you would have fallen into the pigs’ wash, if Mrs. 
Tilney had not been at hand to help you. But tell me 
how it came about, that though at home our whole 
grounds altogether might almost go into that one yard, 
and that there you never fell into the pigs’ wash ; whilst 
here, where there are lawns, fields, and gardens, and 
places out of number for you to play in, yet you must 
choose the most dangerous spot, and tumble into a mass 
of foul stuff, the very smell of which I shall not, I fear, 
get rid of for a week to come.” | 

Henry then told John of his running about the house, 
and of his going out, and of his desire to find him to 
get some breakfast. He told John, too, about his cap 
which was hanging on the hook, and of his answer when 
he called him. | | 7 

“ Ah,” said John, ‘ that will explain all. Ihad been 
looking about me, for I have not got my work settled to 
me, nor will it be given me till master comes ; and having 
nothing to do, I thought I would just look at the live 
animals about the place; and would you believe it, Mas- 
ter Henry, there are six as good pigs as ever you saw, 
and a sow with seven young *uns; and the idle fellows 
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about though it was eight o’clock, had never given them — 
a bit to eat, and I could not bear to see the poor things 
crying out so for their food, and me nothing to do but 
ry my hands before me; so, as I found the pigs’ 
aaa open, for I did not open it, but it had been 
left open all night to let the crabs fall in, I should fancy, 
and save the lazy ones from picking them up and putting 
them in the tub, why I just took off my cap anil hung 
it on the hook, for it is a size too large for me, Master 
Henry, and drops over my eyes, whilst I fed the poor 
starving beasts. I heard you call, and should have been 
with you in a moment, only you would not wait for me.” 

‘* Should I have been hurt much, John, if I had fal- 
len quite in?’ asked Henry. ‘Could I have got out 
myself, if Mrs. Tilney had not been there to help me 2” 

“Tam afraid, Master Henry,” said John, looking 
very grave, ‘“‘that you would not have cared much what 
they were doing with your poor little body by this time, 
if Mrs. Tilney had not been at hand to save you. If you 
had tumbled in, you would soon have got your head 
under the wash if it had not gone down first, and then 
you would have been suffocated and drowned; for you 
could not have called out for help, your mouth would 
have been so filled with the stuff.” 

*Q John!” exclaimed Henry; “but this is very 
shocking to think of.” 

‘It is indeed, Master Henry, because as one might 
say, you would have come to your death by your own 
folly and conceit. You had not done anything wrong 
exactly, but you have been thinking vain and conceited 
thoughts which had turned your little head, and you 
fancied yourself very clever and very great; and all that 
time you were so weak and foolish, that you could not 
take a cap off a hook without danger to your very life. 
O Master Henry! when you become a man like me 
you must remember this accident of the pigs’ wash, and 
God help that it keeps you humble and lowly-minded, 
and trusting to him who has done all for you through 
the death and sacrifice of his only Son. Master Henry, 
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when you are vain and conceited, you must take care, or 
you will fall into a scrape that will make you as foul and 
disgusting to appearance as you were when you were 
sulled out of the wash-tub. But here comes Betty, I 
see, again. What news, Betty? How does the washing 
get on? 7 

_** Not as well as I could wish,” answered Betty, “but 
I thought, John, you would not like to be kept up here 
all-day, and it would be very dull for Master Henry to 
be in bed with nothing to do, and I think after the 
ducking he has had he ought to lie down for some hours 
at least, so I have been to the housekeeper’s room to 
ask her if she had a book, or anything that would 
amuse the child for a bit. Mrs, Evans is very good- 
natured, and a mighty agreeable person to ask a favour 
from ; and though she has just now got an attack of 
rheumatism which keeps her to the sofa, and she can’t 
stir hardly hand or foot, she told me where to go to find 
a book, and I picked this one, which she tells me was 
poor Miss Ellen’s favourite story book, though this is 
not Miss Ellen’s own copy, because her grandmamma, 
dear lady, has got that locked up in her cabinet in her 
own room ; but still it is the same story, and if Miss 
Ellen liked it so much, I am sure it must be a good one, 
and might amuse Master Henry when he is left here by 
himself and you want to go, John.” 

“To be sure,” said John, “I shan’t like to stay here 
all day; and now you have brought a book for the child 
he won’t want me, or else I should have found it in my 
heart to have stayed till he went to sleep, or something 
turned up. I can come up every now and then and see 
how he goes on.” 

« And so shall I,” added Betty, “and there’s a bell 
in this room, Mrs. Evans tells me—indeed she says 
there is scarcely a room in the house that has not a bell, 
and we can fasten it in such a way that Master Henry 
can ring it if he wants anything, and I can answer it in 
a minute, John, for I sha’n’t be out of hearing except 
when I go to hang the things up in the yard, and 
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then I can tell Susan to listen if it rings, and let me 
know.” | 

Betty then gave Henry the book which had been his 
cousin ‘Ellen's favourite, and there were one or two pic- 
tures in it, but Henry would not look at them whilst 
John and Betty were in the room, for he thought he 
should have plenty of time when left to himself, and 
that whilst they were with him he would rather talk or 
hear them talk. 

‘¢ And what has become of Mrs. Tilney,”’ asked John. 

Betty could not help smiling as she said, ““O Mrs. 
Tilney had a fit of ’sterics when they got her into the 
house, and she called for salts to smell at, for says she, 
‘The pigs’ wash is odious ;’ and then she asked for a cup 
of tea to be got ready for her; and she bade Susan just 
go up stairs with her to help her to change her dress, 
for it is nearly as bad as Master Henry’s; and by-the- 
bye, Master Henry,” added Betty, ‘‘the pockets of your 
trousers were all full of bran, and though I have turned 
them inside out and scalded them well, they still smell 
quite sour-like.”’ 

‘«¢ And what have you done with the things that were 
in my pocket, Betty,” inquired Henry; ‘‘I hope they 
are not spoilt.” 

‘‘T have dried the knife well,’’ answered Betty, and 

iven it to one of the stable lads to clean it for you, 
aster Henry; but I have thrown all the string away, for 

it will never be fit for you to touch again ; but the marbles 
and the other rubbish that can be cleaned are all very 
safe together for you when you have a frock to put on.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed Henry; ‘‘O the things in my 
pocket were not rubbish, Betty !” 

“‘Nor more they were, my boy,” she said; ‘and 
they were quite as useful, too, as what were brought out 
of Mrs. Tilney’s pockets by Susan, when she was in the 
*sterics.”” | 

“Mrs. Tilney was very good to me,” said little Henry 
Fairchild, very gravely, ‘‘very good to me, Betty, and 
I am very sorry I splashed her so, but I hope I did not 
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hurt her. Betty, what are the “sterics—do they hurt 
very much?” 
OQ bless you, my child, no!” replied Betty, it is. 
only first a laughing and then a crying very heartily 
when people are in a fluster and bustle; she is as well 
as ever now, though she says, Master Henry, that it will 
take a whole bottle of lavender-water to make her dress 
smell sweet again; but, Master Henry, there is no 
doubt she saved your life, and you ought to thank her 
for it, for she did it at some little trouble to herself, and 
she thinks that she has spoiled a dress, and that is a 
serious thing, Master Henry, for those who have not 
many dresses to spoil.’’ | 

‘What can I do?” asked Henry. “TI can’t go to 
her, Betty—may I ask her to come to me that 1 may 
thank her, may I, Betty ?”’ 

‘I will tell her,” said Betty, ‘ that you would like 
to thank her, Master Henry, and I will ask her if she 
will take the trouble to walk up here to see you—and 
be sure you do it civilly, and in a way that would please 
your mamma if she were here. But now I must go to 
my washing again; and, John, will you have the kind- 
ness to read this little prayer and hymn to Master 
Henry, for it is just suited to such an accident as he has 
had this morning, and before he thanks Mrs. Tilney for 
the help, he ought to thank his Heavenly Father for 
sending him that help when most he needed it.” 


The Prayer that John read to Henry as he knelt by his 

- bedside, being a prayer of thanks to Almighty God 

for protecting his children from all dangers that 

‘threaten them, both of a temporal and spiritual 
nature. 


O Lord, our Heavenly Father, King of kings and 
Ruler of princes, thou who hast power over everything 
that exists, and of thy pleasure they were and are 
created! © Thou supreme over all, in thy mercy hast 
thou told us that thou lovest us, and will watch over us, 
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guarding us from perils and dangers both here and 
hereafter! Dear and holy Father of thy adopted ones, 
give us faith in thy word—give us confidence and trust 
in thy promises, for we know that they will never fail 
us. Lord, teach us humility—teach us to feel in our 
hearts, as well as to utter with our lips, that we owe all 
thy goodness to us to thy great and infinite mercy, and 
inasmuch as thy mercy and goodness to the poor crea- 
tures thou hast made, depends upon thyself alone, and 
not upon anything we may do, let us rejoice in it with 
joy unspeakable, and lowliness of heart, yet with the 
trusting confidence of a little child. 

O God! how can we even find words in our present 
state to thank thee for what thou hast done for us? ere 
thou hadst even formed us from the dust thou hadst 
already prepared a way for our redemption and sanctifi- 
cation, that we might after our time of trial here be 
fit to dwell with thee in glory. Thou sentest thy Holy 
One, thy well-beloved Son, to take man’s nature upon 
him, to suffer sin and death, and be sacrificed for us, 
that we through his righteousness might stand before 
thee, and then still pitying our worm-like and abject 
state, thou sentest thy Spirit to enter into our hearts to 
teach us thy goodness, to be our Comforter in death, 
and to make us fit for immortality. O Lord, thou 
Holy Three in One—O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
for the love thou hast borne for us, even before the foun- 
dation of the world, thou wilt continue thy glorious 
work in us till one with Christ we shall see thee face to 
face, and behold the king in his glory in that land 
which is now very far off. ; 


HYMN. 


Awake sweet harp of Judah, wake, 
Betune thy strings for Jesus’ sake ; 

We sing the Saviour of our race, 

The Lamb, our shield and hiding place. 


Here, while we dwell in this low scene, 
The Lamb is our unfailing screen; _ 
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.. To him, though guilty, we may run, 
For God has spared us for his Son. 


While yet we sojourn here below, 
Pollutions still our hearts o’erflow ; 
Fall’n, abject, mean, a sinful race, 
We deeply need a hiding place. 


Yet faith and trust—some years must glide 
Before we lay these clods aside ; 

Before baptiz’d in Jordan’s flood 

And wash’d in Jesus’ cleansing blood. 


Then pure immortal, sinless freed, 
We thro’ the Lamb shall be decreed ; 
Shall meet our Father face to face, 
And need no more a hiding place. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Berry was the first to leave Henry to go to her wash- 
ing, and after John had knelt beside the bed and read 
aloud the prayer, and then the hymn, he placed the 
bell in such a way that the child could ring it without 
getting up, and promising to pay him another visit 
shortly, he left the room. As soon as he was gone, and 
Henry could hear his steps no longer, he took up the 
book that Betty had brought him, and he found it was 
called ‘‘ Laurette D’ Adrets, the history of a pious little 
French girl, who died happily in the knowledge and 
faith of her Saviour Jesus Christ.” “A French girl,” 
said Henry to himself, though he spoke aloud—“ I wish 
she had been English. I don’t like the French as I do 
the English—John does not like the French, he always 
calls them the ‘mounseers across the water.’? Well 
but this was poor cousin Elien’s favourite book, so I 
will try for her sake to like it. But I wish it had been 
a boy’s book. I think boys’ books are cleverer than 
girls’ books, and there is always more sense in them— 
but what’s this picture ?”’ ? > = 
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It was the inside of a church, not such as we have in 
England, for there were no pews in the aisles, but there 
were numbers of chairs piled up together in different 
parts under the pillars. There was a communion place, 
too, and a table, or altar, on which were many figures, 
one of the Virgin Mary, with her baby in her arms, 
and some other little saints, which, owing to the picture 
being a small one, were too minute for Henry to make 
out distinctly ;' but on the steps of the altar were two 
children, the one, a girl, half lying down with her head 
reclining on the topmost step; and the other, a very 
small child, dressed in a curious kind of little jacket, 
and he was leaning over the girl, and appeared looking 
at her in great distress. 

*s What can this mean,” said Henry—“ that little one 
is a boy, I am sure, by his jacket, so that there is one boy 
in the book, I see, though I am afraid he is only a baby. 
Well, I will not look to the other pictures but begin my 
book at once—but, oh! What’s that? I must see 
that other picture; there is a boat in it, Iam sure. I love 
to see a picture of a boat; but that reminds me what 
can I have done with my boat that Uncle Fairchild sent 
me. I had it in my pocket yesterday, I am sure, and 
I felt it there too last night when I went to bed, for I 
remember telling John it was there, and asking him to 
take care it should not get broken. I wonder whether 
he took it out of my pocket last night: but no: I don’t 
think he did; or else I should see it about the room: 
but could it have been in my trousers and Betty not see 
it or mention it to me? If Betty has found it, it will 
be all safe I know; but then she said the things in my 
pocket, except the knife and marbles, were rubbish ; 
surely she could not call Uncle Fairchild’s bout—the 
boat cut out by cousin Tom, rubbish! O my poor 
boat, if it is lost or broken, how sorry I shall be !” 

Henry thought a moment whether he might ring the 
bell and ask after his boat; but he had not been accus- 
tomed to have people waiting upon him, and he remem- 
bered he had given both John and Betty trouble enough 
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without disturbing them for his playthings, and. as 
John was coming to see him soon he tried to forget: his 
little sorrow by once more looking at his book. 

~The picture in which was the boat, or rather in which 
were three boats, did not occupy much of his time, for 
there was very little to notice in it. It was a view of a 
very pretty country, dotted here and there with houses, 
and a large building, which Henry thought could not be 
a church, and yet he could not tell what else it might 
be; but the prettiest thing in the picture was a double 
bridge of chain work, connecting the land on both sides, 
and Henry afterwards learnt it was called a suspension 
bridge,’ for it had no arches built in the water to sup- 
port it, but the chains were made of iron, and very 
strong, and wanted no support. As the picture was not 
very pretty, Henry at once turned to the story. 


LAURETTE D’ADRETS ; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A PIOUS LITTLE FRENCH GIRL, 
WHO DIED HAPPILY IN THE KNOWLEDGE AND 
FAITH OF HER SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


It was in the autumn of the year 1831, that an 
English family visited Lyons, which ancient city so 
pleased them that they agreed to remain there for more 
than a month. To the daughters of this family I held 
the place of governess and friend. During the month 
we had plenty of leisure to visit the neighbourhood 
round, and as we heard much of a famous island called 
L’Isle Barbe, which is near Lyons, we agreed we would 
devote a day to exploring it. 

_ This island, it is supposed, was discovered by the an- 
cient Christians who fled from their homes to escape the 
persecution of the ‘emperors. They called the place 

arbare, because it was rough with rocks and brambles, 
but they cultivated it and built a church upon it, whose 
ruins they pretend to show to travellers even within the 
last ten years. | | 

The peasants speak of these ruins as “ the abbaye,” 
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and they describe it as having originally been a superb — 
gothic monastery. Considering, however, the poverty of 
the ancient Christians, this building could not have been 
as they represent it, or else it is most probable of later 
erection. 

The great Charlemagne, delighted with the situation 
of Isle Barbe, caused a noble palace to be built there for 
his use, it being his intention to retire to this island 
when he gave up worldly concerns and the affairs of 
his kingdom to his sons. This emperor collected also 
a splendid library for his palace, consisting of many very 
precious manuscripts from divers countries, but no 
traces of it are left, and the people of Lyons lay the 
blame of its destruction to the Calvinists. Strange as 
it may seem, it is yet a well known fact that this vene- 
rable edifice has been repaired, and with its gardens has 
been sold to a merchant at Lyons for scarcely one hun- 
dred English pounds. 

Our road from Lyons to this island lay along the 
banks of the Saone. On the one side was a high rock 
which projected over the carriage, and appeared to 
threaten us every instant with destruction; on the 
other, separated from us by the river might be seen 
in the distance the Mount Le Cendre, whilst nearer the 
bank, was broken into deep valleys or rocky promontories, 
diversified with vineyards, Roman ruins, and modern 
villas, situated in stiff terraced gardens. The island is 
formed by a natural division of the Saone, which, part- 
ng its waters, flow round it, meeting again at the other 
side. A double suspension bridge connects the main 
land on both sides, the centre pillar being placed on the 
island. Alighting from the diligence we crossed the 
bridge to Isle Barbe, and soon reached the ancient 
palace of the emperor. 7 7 

The building is exceedingly damp and gloomy—the 
rooms are small, and there are many circular closets 
within the towers. There are the remains of fortifica- 
tions upon the rock, but little is left to show that it had 
once been the residence of so powerful a monarch as 
Charlemagne. 
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The woman who led us over the palace wore no stock- 
ings, though a large gilt cross glittered upon her neck. 
In her arms she carried a child dressed in a scarlet 
woollen jacket of her own knitting. 

Whilst the eldest of our party rested in this woman’s 
own apartments of the palace, we younger ones walked 
round the island to look out for any steamer that might 
be passing on to Lyons, as we intended to return by it 
to the town. 

The peasant had informed us that we were too soon 
by near an hour, but with the restlessness of youth we 
preferred walking to sitting in a confined apartment. 

During our excursion so quiet was the island that we 
only met two children whom we afterwards found lived 
with Madame Cadet at the palace. The elder of these 
was a girl of perhaps ten years, she was poorly but 
cleanly dressed, and she led by the hand a boy scarce 
two summers old, clad in the same kind of woollen 
jacket as mentioned before. 

The younger child looked pale and ill, the tears were 
on his cheek and he walked as one in pain. 

‘I wish I could carry you, my Pierre,” said the girl,‘ 
stooping down and kissing the boy: “I wish I could. 
nurse you and make you comfortable, but I must take 
this wood to Madame Cadet, and I cannot carry both. 
Dear Pierre, do not weep,” she continued, the tear 
rising in her own eye as she spoke, “ pray do not weep, 
but sit down and I will return to you in a minute.” 

But the child was in great pain and could not conceal 
his sufferings. He sate down or rather lay upon the 
grass as directed by his sister, and he moaned con- 
stantly, though evidently with a desire, young as he 
was, to suppress his feelings; but his gentle companion, 
throwing the wood from her apron, knelt beside him on 
the ground, trying to soothe and comfort him, though 
scarcely knowing what to do. , | 

The boy at length ceased to moan, but a brilliant 
colour had now suffused itself over his before pallid 
cheek, and his eyelids drooped languidly, so that as his 
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sister supported his head on her shoulder they gradually 
closed, and the poor baby fell into a slumber as if wearied 
out with pain. | . 

We now approached the girl and asked what ailed the 
little one. , 

‘‘Helas, mesdemoiselles,” she replied softly, “it is 
his teeth that pain him, and he has no maman now to 
take him on her knee and sing him to sleep.” 

‘*Where is your mother then, my dear child?” in- 
quired my pupil Agnes. . 

«© Ah, mademoiselle,”’ she exclaimed, her countenance 
glowing with pleasure, “is it of me you would ask where 
is my mother? or would you wish to make me happy,” 
she added smiling, ‘‘ by telling me she is above the sky, 
arrayed in robes of white, following the Lamb of God 
who died for her, that she might never know sorrow 
again ?” 

We were surprised at her remark, for we were in a 
Catholic country, and yet this peasant child spoke as a 
Protestant only could speak. Was it possible we could 
have misunderstood her, we thought ; we therefore asked 
her who had told her her mother was gone to heaven? 

‘Did not Jesus Christ die to save sinners ?’’ she an- 
swered, “and was not my mother asinner? Am I not 
then right,”’ she asked, “when I say my mother is with 
her Saviour, and have I not reason to rejoice at my 
parents’ happiness ?” 

“And yourself, my little girl,” asked Agnes, ** have 
you these bright hopes for yourself also ?”” 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” she replied joyfully, ‘“‘ yes, and not for 
myself alone, but for my brother Pierre, for my God 
has said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Our Saviour loved children when he was on earth, and if 
then in his trouble he could think of little children, how 
much more now, since he has died for them, will be his 
love |”? | : 

We were delighted at the simple faith of the peasant 
girl, We longed to draw her out to say more, but yet 
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we feared to question her lest we might be led to. say. 
anything that might confuse the child. 

ut we were even younger than this little child in the 
right way, for we were not aware that the faith of Lau- 
rette was so wholly given her by divine grace that no 
earthly power could taint its purity; but being, how- 
_ ever, desirous to hear what she had to say, I begged her 
to inform us how she had learnt this good news that her 
salvation was assured to her. 

The child hesitated, saying she knew Madame Cadet 
wanted the wood she had collected, and madame was so 
indulgent she did not like to vex her. 

“Is Madame Cadet very poor?” inquired Agnes.. 

*‘Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Laurette, ‘she is very poor, 
but she is very good to me and my brother Pierre, and 
I would not wish to vex her.” 

* Well then, my child,” said Agnes, ‘TI will give you 
this five franc piece to take to your friend, and you must 
tell her that it was the English lady who gave it you that 
kept you from her.” 

Laurette smiled as she received the money, thanking 
Agnes most warmly; and seating herself on the grassy 
bank, she drew her baby on her knee, with much sim- 
plicity entreating us to take our places beside her. 

It was a lovely day in the summer, the blue waters of 
the Saone were at our feet, and before us was an old- 
fashioned mansion with terraces, bordered and stiffly 
trimmed with box, with no other ornament than some 
marble forms of the heathen gods and goddesses. 

_ No sound of living creatures reached our ears in that 
retired islind as we took our seats beside the young 
peasant, patiently waiting to hear her story. 

“I have very little to tell you, mamselle,” she said, 
addressing Agnes, ‘‘ but if you will condescend to hear 
that: little, 1 shall be very happy to relate it to you. 
The very first thing I can remember was living in this 
island in the ruined palace with my own parents, before 
I had a little brother. I was very young indeed when 
my father himself taught me to read, and one day when | 
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I cried at my task, he told me that his family had once 
been a very noble family, and that it would be a great 
on a if any one of the name of Adrets could not 


_& My father used to love to talk of his family, and to 
tell stories of them when they lived in their castle of 
Mornez, near Vauclouse in Languedoc. = 

‘There was one story in particular he loved to repeat, 
though in itself it is now of no consequence, yet some- 
how it was the means of bringing my mother to know 
of the goodness of our Saviour. I will tell you the 
story, mamselle, because it is a short one, and perhaps 
you have not heard it before. Many, many years ago, 
one of these Barons des Adrets took a great many pri- 
soners to his castle after a battle. He was a cruel man 
and determined to kill them all in avery cruel way. His 
castle was built on a high rock, higher than any about 
Lyons, and he made all the prisoners stand upon the 
rock, and he ordered all those who were Roman Catho- 
lics to jump off the rock into the valley below. Though 
they knew it would killthem, many of the men obeyed, 
for they were afraid of being used even more cruelly, 
but one man went twice close to the edge and then 
turned back again. The wicked baron laughed, and 
called him a coward, because he did not wish to die. 
The man, instead of being frightened at his laughing, 
they say, laughed too, as he said that he was sure that 
if the baron himself were ordered to run to the edge of 
the precipice, he would not throw himself off the rock 
the third or the fourth time. His being able to joke at 
such a moment saved his life, and in the end he became 
a great favourite of the cruel baron’s. 

“My father loved to tell this story of the prisoner 
and. the baron,” continued Laurette, “and then he used 
to say that ‘the prisoner persuaded the baron after a 
time to become a Roman Catholic, and that ever since 
the family had continued in the same faith.’ 

“These were my father’s own words to my aa 

aa | : D 2. 
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and then he generally would add, that if any of his 
family became a heretic he would turn them out of his 
house to beg their bread. 

‘‘He said this very often, and I can remember he 
taught me to say very naughty things about heretics, 
till at last 1 wanted to know what a heretic was; and 
when I asked my mother, she told me she did not know, 
but she wished to know very much, for my father was 
so constantly talking against them. 

“JT was eight years old before my mother had learnt 
anything more about heretics ; but I was getting a great 
girl, and I was allowed to run about by myself all over 
the ruined palace, and to tumble about the rubbish for 
anything I could find. 

‘‘My Pierre was then a very little baby,” added 
Laurette, as she looked affectionately at her sleeping 
brother, “and he was too young to play with me, 
though he kept my mother more busy than she was 
before he came to us. I had no companions of my own 
age, so ] used to spend my time in running about the 
ruins and searching in every hole and corner I could 
find. 

*‘Qne day, when quite tired with play, I sat myself 
down in the Emperor Charlemagne’s favourite stone 
chair, and Jeaning back I looked out on the Saone, and 
I could not help thinking how odd it was that a poor 
peasant girl should have the same scat as a great king. 

‘J wondered, too, how so wise a man could spend 
his time in watching the river run beneath his palace 
walls ; and I thought, if I had been as wise as him, I 
should have liked some more useful employment. 

Whilst thinking so my fingers were not quiet, for I 
had been in the habit for many months of poking amidst 
the rubbish, and I really did not know what I was doing 
till I had cleared away the dust from the right-hand side 
of the great chair, and discovered a ring of iron so rust 
that it was with difficulty that my mother and mys 
together could stir it. 
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No person was present when we lifted up the ring 
‘and the square piece of stone attached to it, but my 
mother, my infant brother, and myself; and you may be | 
sure that we all, even little Pierre, looked very anxiously 
to see what could be below. 

**My mother has told me since she thought to find a 
precious jewel ; and though at first her eyes were blind 
to-its merits, the jewel she found was of even greater 
value than she could have imagined. And now mam- 
selle,”’ said Laurette playfully, “I think you may guess 
what it was we found there.” 

‘Surely it could not have been a Bible!”’ exclaimed 
Agnes. 

You have guessed right, ma’am,” replied the girl. 
‘* Yes, it was a Bible; a very old one indeed, but quite 
ee was not it a valuable jewel for us to 
find 

“**It is this book, Laurette,’ said my mother, ‘ which 
makes people heretics. I want to know what a heretic 
is, for your father is always finding fault with them, 
and I fancy he knows as little about them as I do. If 
you can keep it secret, we will read it together,—but 
even Pére Adolphe, must not know what we are doing, 
or else he will make us give him up the book and do 

enance too, which you will not like better than myself, 
Laurette.’ | 

~ As I did not go to confession myself,” continued 
the child, ‘‘I very rarely saw Pére Adolphe, and my 
father only came home at meal-time; so that I really 
had very little opportunity to speak to him about the 
book we had found.” 

But how came a Bible in Charlemagne’s library ?”’ 
we asked. ‘‘ Have you any idea how it came there, 
Laurette ?”’ ap 

_ “My mother had,” she answered, “for have you not 
heard the story of the beautiful German lady, mamselle, 
and of the steward who was confined in Charlemagne’s . 
It was only that very morning we had heard it on our 
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road to Isle Barbe, but most probably it is unknown to 
those who may take any interest in the simple story of 
Laurette d’Adrets. | 3 
Between Lyons and the Isle Barbe may be seen a 
high tower on the banks of the Saone. It is situated in| 
8 woody dingle, having a railed walk round the top, “and 
a balcony many feet above the river. Some years ago a 
native of Lyons, a favourite of a German prince, becam 
attached to a peasant girl in Germany, who was a Pro- 
testant. By bis marriage with her he offended the 
prince, and in the end was forced to return to his 
native town with his beautiful wife, taking with him a 
steward, a German by birth, and also a Protestant. _ 
- The Lyonnois unhappily became jealous of his lovely 
‘wife and his faithful steward, and he caused the lady to 
be shut up in that high tower amidst the woods, whilst 
at the same time he confined his servant in an apart- 
ment of his own castle. 

The steward however, found means of escaping from 
his prison, and plunging into the Saone he hoped to fly 
to Germany. He was, however, seen from the battle- 
ments of the castle, and became the aim of the archers, 
and was wounded by more than one poisoned arrow. 
Unable to save himself, he was taken a prisoner to Char- 
lemagne’s palace, and confined in the library till he died. 
The beautiful lady had from her tower witnessed the 
horrible scene, and from that day she had pined, and at 
last died of grief. | 

“But how do you account for the Bible being found 
in the library ?”’ we inquired of Laurette. | 
__. My mother supposed,”’ she answered, ‘that as the 
steward was known to be a heretic, that he might have 
had the Bible concealed about his person when he was 
brought a prisoner to that very apartment. 2 

“From that time,” she continued, “my mother and 
myself read in it every day; and I loved to sit im the 
stone chair where first I found it, to think of what was 
in that book, and of those sweet promises mentioned in 
“i of happy times to come in the home prepared for us 
above. | 
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~ My mother too loved to bring her knitting to talk 
to me of what we had been reading.” 

And were you not frightened lest you should be 
discovered ?”? inquired Agnes. 

Frightened!” repeated Laurette, with a look of in- 
nocent astonishment. ‘‘ Has not God promised to take 
care of us, mamselle—has he not told us he will be our 
friend and father? I know how kind my own father was 
to me, and that makes me love to call God too my hea- 
venly Father.” 

Agnes felt half ashamed at the faith of this simple 
child: she longed to ask her more questions, and yet she 
felt that each word was a reproof to her. It was this 
very faith of Laurette that was the support of the pea- 
sant girl, and Agnes could admire though she had never 
experienced it. 

_* How do you know, Laurette,” she inquired, “that 
those bright promises of scripture are addressed to you 
personally 2” | 

*‘ Ask, and it shall be given to you, ma’am,”’ she re- 
plied promptly. “1 have asked—my salvation is given 
ps thé, but I must wait to know all my happiness till I 

ie.” 

‘And is it upon this one verse you rest your hopes, 
Laurette ?” 

‘*Not on that one,” she answered; ‘but if it were 
only for that one verse, ought I not to be easy, mamselle ! 
Surely it does not require a thing to be repeated often 
to make it trne—one word of our heavenly Father’s is 
as good as thousands.” | 
“But still, my child,” I said, “ you ought to be glad 
that these kind promises are repeated in the Bible.”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, I am,”’ she answered, “‘ for though my 
little Pierre knows I love him dearly, yet he likes to 
hear me say it many times; and so it is with the Bible: 
T love to read the many, many promises; for though I 
could believe one as well as many, yet it is a pleasant 
-sound—the repeated assurances that a Saviour loves us, 
and has many pleasures prepared for us in heaven.” 
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At that moment the sleeping boy began to move as 
if about to awaken, and in haste Laurette finished her 
simple tale. ‘‘When I kissed my parents for the last 
time,”’ she added, ‘‘ they were lying side by side upon 
their dying bed. My father smiled as he told me that 
my mother had taught him things that would make him 
happy for ever ; ‘ and you must teach these same things, 
my child,’ he said, ‘to your little Pierre. You must 
love Pierre very much, and to show your love to him 
you must tell him of his Saviour.’ | 

‘That night Madame Cadet took my brother and my- 
self from our parents, and soon after they told me they 
were both dead of fever; and it was not many days 
afterwards when Pére Adolphe came to the palace and 
took my precious book from me. He seemed very much 
displeased, but I do not think it was with me, for he did 
not say anything to me. We havesince lived with Ma- 
dame Cadet,’’ added Laurette, ‘‘and though we are 
very poor, yet I am very happy in thinking of that time 
which is to come.”’ a 

The shrill voice of Madame Cadet herself had, for 
some moments, reached us, calling aloud the name of 
Laurette—and Pierre, roused by its sound, started from 
his sister’s lap, trembling with agitation. The little 
girl soothed him as well as she could, and taking the 
wood in her apron, she again thanked Agnes for the 
money she had given her, and curtseying, she hastened 
to join Madame Cadet. 

We saw the child no more, as the steamer soon stop- 
ped at the island for passengers, and we were hurried 
off to Lyons, even before we could tell the elders of our 
party of our adventure. , 

Here came a pause in the story, marked with stars in 
this manner * * * ; and Henry, who had been getting 
very sleepy, for the tale was rather above his compre- 
hension, shut the book, closed his eyes, and turning on 
his side, murmured —‘‘ It is a girl’s book, I thought it 
was—I wish I had my boat;” and so saying, fell fast 
asleep, with the words half uttered on his lips. _ 
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A prayer for the increase of faith. 


Oh! thou blessed Saviour, by whose faith we were 
saved, before we were brought into life, or could utter 
the faintest cry for present help. We confess that the 
petition which we now address to thee, for the bestowal 
upon us of the free gift of faith, could not arise in sin- 
cerity, unless according to thy divine word thou hadst 
heard our cry before we called, and granted what we 
needed before thou hadst opened our Lipa to utter our 
request. We thank thee then for having already be- 
stowed upon us such a degree of faith, as enables us to 
say with the afflicted father in the gospel, ‘‘ Lord, we 
believe, help thou our unbelief ;” yet do we confess with 
shame that although thou hast made us to understand 
much of thy former and present loving-kindness to the 
children of men, yet that in every trial we are still dis- 
posed further to listen to the suggestions of our own 
evil hearts, than to those of that faith which assures 
us that so long as we walk in the way pointed out to us 
by our heavenly Father, we need not fear what man can 
do unto us. Intercede then for us, O thou divine Me- 
diator, that daily supplies of faith may descend on us 
from on high, to carry us without reproach and without 
offence through what remains to us of the passage of 
this present life. And as thou hast borne on thy eagle 
wings many of thy redeemed ones, once as weak and 
worthless as ourselves, bear us up also above the snares 
and temptations of this present evil world, and grant 
that our existence, here commenced in faith, may be 
carried on through an endless eternity, in the enjoy- 
ment of that light by which faith itself is swallowed up, 
and where all the redeemed will unite in praise to God, 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
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HYMN. 


Come let us join our friends above, 
Who have obtain’d the prize, 
And on the eagle wings of love 
To joy celestial rise. 


Let saints below in concert sing 
With those to glory gone; 
For all the servants of our king 

In heaven and earth are one. 


One family, we dwell in him, 
One church, above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream— 
The narrow stream of death, 


One army of the living God, 
To his command we bow; 

Part of the host have cross’d the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 


Even now to their eternal home 
Some happy spirits fly ; 

And we are to the margin come, 
And soon expect to die. 


O Jesus, be our constant guide ; 
Then, when the word is given, 
Bid Jordan’s narrow stream divide, 

And land us safe in heav’n. 


CHAPTER V. 


Henry was awoke by-a soft step in his room, and 
looking up he saw Mrs. Tilney with her hand on the 


lock of the door, just in the act of going out of the 
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apartment. ‘QO Mrs. Tilney, dear Mrs. Tilney!” 
cried Henry, sitting up in bed, “I am awake—do not 
go, I want to thank you so much—so very, very much ; 
hn saved me from being drowned, and it was so kind 
of you.” | 7 

i My little fellow,” said the lady’s maid, approach- 
ing the bed and addressing the child with a sincerity 
very unusual to her—‘ My dear little fellow, I could not 
have done otherwise if it was a beggar’s child ; and for 
you,” she added, “you, the little heir of this great 
estate—you, Mr. Fairchild’s only son!” And she was 
going on to say more when Henry interrupted her. 
*‘O do not, pray do not speak to me in that way,” he 
said, “it makes me conceited, and then I get into. 
scrapes. Dear Mrs. Tilney, I want to love you, I am 
sure I could love you very much, you are so kind, but 
please not to speak to me in that way.” 

‘In what way, my little man?’ added the lady’s 
maid, as she seated herself upon the bed. ‘* What do 
you mean?” ‘J mean,” said Henry, trying very hard 
to say what he had to say, clearly and civilly, “‘ ] mean 
that I am a very conceited silly little boy, and that when 
any one tells me I am papa’s only son, and that all 
these fine things will be mine some day, I forget how 
silly I am, and then I get into mischief, and so, ma’am, 
please—please not to flatter me.” ; 

«‘Ah, I understand you, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Tilney, kindly. ‘I understand you—you want to say 
what your cousin Miss Ellen, poor dear young lady, has 
often and often said to me when I would have praised 
her genteel figure and elegant manners—she would say, 
‘Tilney, God has been very good to me in gifts of all 
sorts; indeed, if he had left me my own mamma and 
papa, and sister, he would have given me so much that I 
should not have liked to leave this pretty world for a 
better; and yet, Tilney, I am such a poor weak creature, 
that I could be vain of these things, though they were 
given to me for no merit of mine own, and the will of 
God could take them all from, me as they were taken 
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from Joh. But even more than that, when I hear them > 
mentioned very often they seem to make my head dizzy 
as if I had been taking a good deal of wine, and I go 
about as if my mind was tipsy, and I must fall unless 
some one more powerful than myself held me up.’ 
Miss Ellen was a very religious young lady, Master 
Fairchild, a very religious young lady; and I suppose 
you know whom she meant when she said that she re- 
quired a powerful help to hold her up?” | 

“‘O yes,” answered Henry, “I know she must have 
meant the Holy Spirit of God, which could only keep 
her from falling: but have you hurt yourself, ma’am?— 
Did not you cry out as if you had hurt yourself when 
you helped me ?—and you have got a black ribbon on 
your hand ;” and he touched her hand very gently, as 
if he feared he should do it harm. 

‘‘T have sprained my wrist a little,” she replied, “but 
it is not much to speak of; but my nerves, Master 
Henry, my poor nerves, they are so easily overcome! 
Why I had a regular fit of hysterics, and could not get 
one bit better till Susan had made me a cup of tea.” 

‘Betty told me of the ’sterics,” said Henry, very 
gravely, fancying that he was pronouncing the word 
right —‘‘ and that you had tosmell some salts. Mamma 
used to carry a bottle of salts in her pocket a little while 
ago, but I think she has given it away lately—indeed I 
am sure she has, to old Mary Trinder, whose daughter 
has fits sometimes. But did you lose anything out of 
your pocket, ma’am, for Betty said your pockets were 
emptied? I hope you did not, but I think I have lost 
my boat, and I shall be sorry if 1 have.” 

* Your boat, my dear boy?”’ asked Mrs. Tilney, “ what 
kind of thing could your boat be if you carried it about 
in your pocket ?” : 

** It was very small,” said Henry, “ very small indeed, 
and it was cut out by cousin Tom, and uncle Fairchild 
lent it to me only a week ago—it is such a pretty boat, 
and it sails about by a magnet in a large soup plate.” 

- © Ah, your cousin Tom was always a clever hand 
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with his knife,” replied Mrs. Tilney— he has often 

been at the Grove to see his grandmamma, for he calls 
here grandmamma his grandmamma, though she is not 
really so.” ae | | 
: wg she not ?” asked Henry ; * but papa and my uncle 
were brothers, and had they not the same mamma ?”’ 

“¢ No,” answered Mrs. Tilney. ‘‘ Your uncle, Captain 
Fairchild, is only half-brother to your papa: he is much 
older than your papa, and when your grandmamma 
married your grandpapa, your uncle was already a youn 
midshipman, and was out on his first voyage, which 
have heard him often say was to America. But have 
you never seen him, Master Henry—how came that 
about 2” 

“‘He has always been so much out at sea,” said 
Henry, “‘and we lived so far away from the sea, that 
though I know papa has expected him very often, and 
cousin Tom too, they never came.” 

Mr. Tom would always come to the Grove if he 
had any spare time,”’ replied Mrs. Tilney; he called 
it his home, and he loved Miss Ellen like a very dear 
sister—he will feel her death very very deeply, poor 
gentleman.” | 

“Then, do you think he will come here soon?” 
asked Henry. ‘“‘ What shall I say to him about the boat ? 
—I shall be so ashamed to tell him of my fall into the 
pigs’ wash! What can I do?” 

‘Was it the only thing in your pocket ?” inquired 
Mrs. Tilney. 

“No, O no,” replied Henry, ‘‘but Betty said that 
she had found my knife, some marbles, and some string, 
and she called all the rest of the things rubbish—she 
could not have called my boat rubbish, could she, 
ma'am 2” 

“Indeed, I think it quite possible,’ replied Mrs. 
Tilney, tossing her head; “ Mrs. Betty is a young wo- 
man of most extraordinary ideas. I would not take 
upon me to say what she might call rubbish or not. 
But did you ask her particularly if the boat was there ?”’ 
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No,” replied Henry, “for I did not think of my 
boat till she was out of the room, and John gone too, 
and then I did not like to ring the bell, for I thought I 
had tie them trouble enough in the morning.” 
© You are a most cohsiderate young gentleman,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Tilney, rising, ‘‘ but I’ll go and see about 
the boat if it is all safe; and if Mrs. Betty has not got 
it, I’ll have the pigs’ wash emptied out that it may be 
found, so set your dear little mind at rest; if it is at the 
Grove it shall be found, cleaned, and brought to you.” 
Mrs. Tilney then left the room to seek for Betty, and 
Henry, once more taking up his book, read as follows :— 


It was about eighteen months after our visit to the 
Isle Barbe, that we again stayed a short time at Lyons, 
on our way to England. Agnes had talked so much 
about Laurette and her brother, that her parents longed 
to see them, and her father even promised that if he 
found Laurette’s story to be true, we should take the 
children with us to England, and bring them up in the 
humble rank of life in which they were born. 

“‘ He was afraid,” he said, ‘that the girl would be 
used exceedingly ill if she was known to be a Protestant, 
and he thought it was only her extreme youth that had 
spared her hitherto.” 

We lost no time, on our arrival at Lyons, to pay a 
second visit to the ruined palace, where we found Ma- 
dame Cadet, as before, though her boy had completely 
grown out of our remembrance. 

Even at that distance of time, the woman had not for- 
gotten the five france piece sent to her by Agnes, and 
probably it was with a hope of receiving the like sum 
again that Madame Cadet welcomed us so cordially. 

‘‘ But where is Laurette and her brother ?”’ inquired 
Agnes, looking anxiously round her, even before she 
took the seat offered by the poor woman—* pray send 
for them, Madame Cadet, as we are anxious to introduce 
them to our parents.” ‘Alas, mameelle,’’ she replied, 
as the tear stood in her eye, ‘‘those lovely children are 
in the arms of the blessed Mary, the Mother of God, 
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mares are now receiving the reward of their good 
works” aa 2 E33 

‘Ig Laurette no more?” we all exclaimed. ‘Is that 
gentle spirit removed from this world, and that sweet 
patient baby, is he also gone?’’ ; a 

“Laurette and her brother are dead,’ replied the 
woman. ‘ Pierre loved his sister too well to linger long 
after her, but they died in the path of duty, and our 
Lady will intercede for their entrance into glory. Pére 
Adolphe says, that the wonderful sacrifices Laurette 
made, and through which she died, has been the cause 
of her receiving 4 heavenly crown ; and the infant Pierre 
also was inspired with the same holy feeling, so that it 
made him act as none save St. Nicholas has done before 
him ; for where do we see piety in one so young?” 

_ It was evident, by the monotonous tone of voice 
in which she spoke, that Madame Cadet was repeating 
words she had learnt by heart, and at the same time it 
was equally evident she had no desire to deceive us by 
letting us suppose these were her own opinions of the 
orphans’ fate. : 

We felt there was much to be known respecting them, 
and perhaps more than the woman would choose to tell 
us. But here we wronged her, for she had really loved 
the children consigned to her care, and she longed to 
open her heart to some one who would sympathize with 
her, and not betray her confession to the priest. 

As we were travellers, purposing to leave the neigh- 
bourhood in a day or two, and also professing the Pro- 
testant faith, she felt that we might be trusted with the 
true history of the orphans; and when, added to this, 

We promised secrecy during our stay in France, and even 
bribed her with money to reveal all to us, it will not be 
wondered at that Madame Cadet at length gave way, 
and informed us of the true cause of Laurette and little 
Pierre’s early deaths. 

** Pare Adolphe,” said the good-hearted woman, “ had 
always a great respect for Monsieur and Madame 
ad Adrets, so that when on their death-bed they declared 
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themselves heretics, the father chose to take it as the 
ravings of delirium, and even administered the holy unc- 
tion to them when they were too far gone to oppose him. 

Laurette was so young, that Pere Adolphe believed 
the child could not se a heretic; so he took the Bible 
from her, and did not then say one word to her, think- 
ing all would be right in a short time. 


_ He ordered me, however, to make her go with my 
family regularly to mass, to which her mother had 
never taken her, for she was sadly negligent in those 
things. 7 

_ “Laurette said she should like very much to go and 
hear about God in a church, for she had never been to 
a chapel since a baby in arms; and she set off joyfully 
with us to the chapel we attend half-way between this 
and Lyons. © 

‘But when mass begun, the child behaved so ill that 
T threatened to send her out by herself, and when that 
did not do, I told her Pere Adolphe should be sent for 
to reprimand her. 

«When the father came to see us, he took her into a 
room by herself, and talked to her for some time ; and 
before he left, he told me he had ordered her to rise 
twice in the night to kneel on the stone bench in the 
emperor’s library, and he gave her these words to repeat 
two or three times as she knelt: Sancta Maria,* mater 
Dei, ora pro nobis peccatoribus, nunc et in hord mortis 
nostree. Amen.” 

‘And did she use such words?” inquired Agnes, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ poor Laurette! did they force her to use such 
words {” — : | 

No, mamselle,” replied Madame Cadet ; “she rose 
as the father bid her; but it was her own words she 
used when she knelt on that stone bench. Pére Adolphe 
was very angry with her, and called her obstinate and 
headstrong ; but she only said, ‘ If I wanted to ask my. 
own dear father for anything, ought I to have asked him 

* Holy Maria, mother of God, pray for us sinners now, and in | 
the hour of our death. Amen. , oe 
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in words I did not understand myself, or have asked him - 
to do it for the sake of some one whom he only loves 
as well as myself? and then if I would not do it to 
my earthly father, I am sure I ought not to do it to my 
Father which is in heaven.’ Pére Adolphe would only 
get more angry at her words, and he ordered her to live 
on bread and water, and to continue her nightly penance 
till she consented to use the prayer he wished to teach 
her. 

‘It was about this time, ladies, that you saw Lau- 
rette. Pére Adolphe was in the palace at the very time 
you were speaking to her beside the Saone, and he it was 
who sent me to call her, for he did not wish you to talk 
to her. 

© When she came in he questioned her about what she 
had been doing. Laurette had a fearless innocence about 
her that made her always speak the truth as she believed 
it; and the priest was so very angry with her when he 
found that she had been talking to you, that he bade me 
shut her up in her own chamber ; and he told her to 
spend the evening in prayer and penance. Laurette did 
not complain, for little Pierre was so troublesome with- 
out her, that to save myself attending to him, I shut 
them up together, and with him she could be happy any- 
where. 

“‘ For more than a month, by order of the father, was 
she shut up in that room ; and though he believed that 
Laurette was alone, I could not bear to see the sorrow 
of the brother and sister when separated, and it was only 
at the hours that I thought him likely to visit us that I 
took little Pierre from her. During that time she had 
only bread and water for food, neither was she allowed 
ever to enjoy the fresh air in which she had been accus- 
tomed to spend the greater part of the day since her in- 
fancy. The father said he regretted to be forced to use 
such severe treatment with her, but he did it lest by her 
foolish manner of talking to any one she met, she might 
tempt another to become a heretic. | 

“Pére Adolphe often tried to terrify the child by 
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describing to her the horrors of hell and purgatory, but — 
somehow it never frightened Laurette ; for she said, she 
knew her parents were in heaven, and that her brother 
and herself would go there when they died. ‘My own 
father could not bear to see little Pierre or myself un- 
happy,’ she would say, ‘and my better Father in heaven 
loves us even more than my father who is dead.” __ 
It was very extraordinary,” said Madame Cadet, 
‘but Laurette always spoke of God as of her Father, 
and of the Redeemer as her brother. She had no fear 
of either, and though to do her justice, there was not & 
better child living, yet in these points she was as immove- 
able as a rock, and her belief had in it something so in- 
nocent and childlike, that I must own I for one loved to 
hear her speak. 
“There was nothing like presumption in it,’’ she 
continued ; “it was more like a daughter talking to her 
parent ; not that the Almighty was doing it because he 
saw any good in her in particular, but because he felt as 
a father for her, and could not fail of acting as a kind 
father would do by his child. But Pére Adolphe de- 
clared Laurette grew more and more obstinate, and at 
last he settled upon a penance which he thought would 
be sure to do her good, whether she did it willingly or 
otherwise. It was this, that the child should walk bare- 
headed and bare-footed tothe church of Nétre Dame de 
la Fourviere on the other side of Lyons, and there pray 
before the high altar all night. 7 
“When I first heard of this plan I spoke myself to 
our priest. I told him that Laurette was too ill for such 
an undertaking. She had always been an ailing child, 
and the poor food she had eaten of late had made her so 
weak I was convinced the walk would be her death. I 
said this, and more than this, to Pére Adolphe, but his 
reply was, that the greater the suffering the more ac- 
ceptable would be the penance, and the Virgin would 
behold the sacrifice with satisfaction, and would have 
pity upon the sin of the child. © _ 
‘‘Do you know our church of Nétre Dame de la 
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Fourviere f”? inquired Madame Cadet, with some little 
pride; and then, without waiting a reply, she thus con- 
tinued. ‘*Ndtre Dame is built on the top of the hill on 
the other side of Lyons. It is full of pictures, in which 
the Madonna and her infant are seen preventing the-most 
frightful accidents when called upon for aid. Many 
wonderful miracles are performed at Nétre Dame, and 
one in particular I was a witness to myself,—a dumb 
child who by going there as a pilgrim was enabled to 
speak, —and if anything could have altered Laurette’s 
mind it would have been this pilgrimage to Nétre Dame. 

“© Pope Pius the Seventh has also blessed this church, 
and these are the words of his blessing : | 

*** Pope Pius the Seventh, who crowned the great 
Napoleon, has issued a bull granting power to the Vir- 
gin to give indulgence to living and dead for certain 
prayers said in the church of Nétre Dame de la Four- 
viere, but this blessing is only to last whilst the Car- 
dinal Fiesche and his regular successors in the archie- 
piscopal chair shall continue, but in case they be 
ejected, which God forbid, the Virgin is to discontinue 
her favours. 


De par le Roi defense & Dieu - 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu.’” 


Such was the account given to us of Nétre Dame by 
Madame Cadet, the inscription of the bull being re- 
sepa from memory ; but such as it was, we could not 

elp smiling involuntarily at the Virgin being kept from 
performing miracles at the pleasure of her acknowledged 
servants. 7 

But to return to Laurette.— 

** Pére Adolphe had named the first Wednesday in 
August for the child to walk to La Fourviere,” con- 
tinued Madame Cadet, ‘‘ but the sun was so warm, that 
I sent to him in the morning to ask him to put off the 
day, or else to let her wait till evening. 

-“ His answer was, that if it was the will of the blessed. 
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Virgin to afflict Laurette with the broiling beams of the 
sun she must submit without a murmur; for she must 
remember how trifling it was compared to the eternal 
fire of hell,—and she must not fear but Him alone who 
could and would send both soul and body into this ever- 
lasting fire. | 
- “Poor Laurette wept much when she came to say 
ood-bye. She kissed me many times, and thanked me 
or what I had done for her. ‘ 

“*T shall never return to Isle Barbe, dear Madame 
Cadet,’ she said, ‘I feel I never shall; for I am not well 
to-day, and it is a long walk in the sun to La Fourviere 
but it is not for that I cry, it is for my little Pierre, who 
will miss me very much. For myself, 1 am going to be 
happy, and my little brother will be happy too by-and- 
by; but, O what will he do when he awakes from his 
sleep and finds Laurette has really left him? My poor, 
poor Pierre,’ she added, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, ‘what will become of you when you find Lau- 
rette is quite gone?” 7 

‘The boy was still asleep when she gave him, as she 
thought, her last kiss, and covering the couch on which 
he lay with flowers she said, with more cheerfulness 
than before, ‘ They will amuse him for a while, Madame 
Cadet, and I would wish him not to miss me as long as 
possible.’ 

“‘Blinded by the tears she shed, Laurette left L’Isle 
Barbe, and I walked with her across the bridge, and 
stopped to watch her as far as the road would permit. 
She walked slowly from me, turning back more than 
once, waving her hand to bid me another and another 
farewell. 

_*T was so sad when I returned to my home that I 
sat down and wept bitterly; and my thoughts were so. 
occupied with the dear sister, that I forgot the little 
brother left to my care. Not being in the habit of 
attending to his wants, I allowed the day to pass, having 
once looked at him as he slept, till at last wondering 
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at his absence, I went to seek him, and found that he 
was. gone, the flowers on the bed being collected to- 
- gether as if the child had played with them till he was 
wea 
eet was in vain I called upon his name » and ran from 
one room to another in search of him; and fearful lest 
he should have fallen into the Saone, T hurried out to 
find, if I could, some trace of him. 

«But none for some time met my eye, till I sawupon 
the bridge a short stick covered with flowers fastened 
upon the thorns. It had been a constant habit of Lau- 
rette’s thus to deck the sticks for her brother’s amuse- 
ment, and on this morning she had done so for the last 
time, being anxious to do everything she could for the 
amusement of Pierre. 

“* When I saw this stick, and its blossoms still un- 
faded, I remembered that it had been laid on the bed 
_ with the flowers for the child, and that it must have 
been dropped by himself, probably in sorrow at not be- 
ing able to find his sister. 

“It was no use to follow him far; he had got on the 
right road, and I hoped he had before that time found 
his sister, as I knew Laurette would have rested more 
than once on her road, and I believe Pierre would walk 
on till he found her. 

‘One of my neighbour’s daughters was going to 
Lyons that morning, and I asked her to look after the 
child, which she promised me she would do ; but it was 
from. Laurette herself I learnt the particulars about her 
brother. She said that she cried so much that she 
could scarcely find her way to Lyons, and that she was 
so blinded by her tears, that she struck her foot against 
a sharp stone, which made it bleed. She could not go 
on, for it hurt her very much, so she sat down by the 
Saone, and bathed her foot, tying up the wound with a 
piece of rag she tore off her under garment. 

_ Her head ached from the sun, but she had got a 
cool place under one of the great chesnut trees for 
whieh the neighbourhood of Lyons is so famous, and 
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here she so far recovered herself as to begin to think of. 
again moving. 7 | 5 - 

4 Just at the moment that she was rising from the 
ground she heard a light step approaching her and an’ 
infant voice sobbing the name of Laurette. She knew 
that step and that sorrowful voice, and the next instant 
the orphans were in each other’s arms, never more to be 
parted. : oe as 

© The joy of little Pierre was very great at findmg 
his sister : he wept indeed, but very gently, and seating 
himself on the grass at her feet, he rested his weary 
limbs by her side, holding firmly by her ragged pett- 
coat, lest she should leave him again. | 

_ He told her he had played with the flowers she had 
left for him, but when he saw the stick covered with 
blossoms, he wanted to show it to his sister and to say 
how very pretty he thought it. He had sought her but 
could not find her, by accident, it seems, having taken 
the road across the bridge, where in his grief he dropped 
the flowery stick for which he had wished to find her. 

“Then it was he began to weep and sob till he. 
reached the chesnut tree where was his own Laurette. 

** She dried up his tears, but not knowing what to do 
with him, she was half inclined to bring him back to 
me; but when the little fellow understood her intentions, 
he clung to her, crying so bitterly that she could not 
make up her mind to vex him somuch. Hand in hand 
did they continue their pilgrimage, and so fearful was 
the boy of being left behind, that he made no complaint, 
but dragged his little weary limbs along after Laurette 
till they were both so exhausted they laid down near 
the entrance of Lyons and fell fast asleep. 

_ Jt was evening before they again awoke, and Pierre 
asked for something to eat. Laurette too felt faint for 
food, but Pére Adolphe had forbidden her to taste any- 
thing till she reached La Fourviere. She had promised, 
and she did obey him, but she begged some bread in the 
town for her brother, which he devoured eagerly: _ 

“La Fourviere is situated on a high hill,” said 
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Madame Cadet, ‘and there are no less than three 
hundred steps placed on each side the street, which a 
person must ascend to go to the chapel. After these 
steps is a lane very long and steep, and built in on each 
side by walls, which makes it exceedingly warm when 
the sun shines. The lane is paved with stones put 
there on purpose to annoy and even wound the pilgrims’ 
feet who visit La Fourviere. 

‘Laurette and her brother were much heated by the 
fatiguing walk, but they entered the chapel quite gaily, 
for they felt they had done the worst part of their task. 

‘*The chapel itself is small, and very shabby if com- 
pared with our cathedral in Lyons, or any other of our 
churches, but our lady has done much to honour it, so 
that we ought to rejoice in its possession. 

‘‘ The children being weary, at once walked to the 
high altar, and seated themselves upon the stone steps. 
Laurette has since told me that she had not remained 
there many minutes before she was seized with violent 
shiverings, and her head became very giddy, but she 
fancied it was because she was fasting, and there was 
no one, had she wished it, to whom she could have com- 
plained. 

‘As night approached her uneasy feelings increased, 
and Pierre also began to feel cold and ill. His sister 
took off some of her own covering for him to warm him, 
for he had begun to cry as if in pain. 

‘‘The man who locked up the chapel every night 
seemed astonished at beholding such very young 
children doing penance by themselves; but Laurette 
showed him a written order from Pere Adolphe, as 
he had expected her youth might have prevented the 
as from allowing her to remain in the chapel all 
night. 7 

‘* During the next twelve hours the poor girl was too 
ill to have a distinct recollection of what passed, but 
she told me she was neither frightened nor unhappy, 
though her limbs paiued herallover, whilst Pierre, though 
vestless and ill himself, slept the sound sleep of infancy. 
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‘© When morning dawned, and the man returned ‘to 
open the chapel doors, he found Laurette lying senseless 
on the ground, and the boy weeping by her side, having 
in vain tried to rouse her. —_ ae nc 
_. The extreme youth of the orphans made him pity 
them, and taking Laurette in his arms, he carried her to 
the Hétel Dieu in the city, there to be nursed and 
tended, whilst the little Pierre ran by his side, earnéstly 
imploring him to let him go with his Laurette. 

‘‘The affectionate boy would not be held back, neither 
did any one desire it; and when Laurette was laid upon 
a bed in the Hétel Dieu her brother took his station a 
her pillow. | 

-“ From that day Laurette grew worseand worse, though 
her recollection was restored to her, and to the last 
moment of her life did she still hold those sweet 
thoughts of God’s love to her, as if she had indeed been 
his child. 

“She did not seem impatient to die, neither did she 
fear it; and what was more extraordinary than all was 
that she was no longer uneasy about her brother. 
‘Pierre is a child of God as well as myself,’ she said, 
‘He can take care of him, and even make him happy, 
though I may not be left to comfort him.’ 

‘Laurette did not survive her pilgrimage but one 

short week, and poor little Pierre refused to be lifted 
off her bed or to take any nourishment when she was no 
more. 
_ When he first perceived the cold remains of his 
sister, for he was asleep when she died, he shuddered as 
if with cold, but he never looked up again, and within 
twenty-four hours his infant form was stretched beside 
her he had so fondly loved. | 

‘«< A smile was on that baby’s face in death—just such 
aone as he might have had when he found her under 
the chesnut tree; and surely,” added Madame Cadet, 
*T am not wrong in supposing that those children are 
again united, and are happy together: for. the faith of 
Laurette, her simple and innocent confidence in her 
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Heavenly Father, could not offend a good and merciful 
God. 3 

‘© Pére Adolphe told Laurette in her last moments, on 
her refusing the holy unction, she was eternally lost ; 
but now he says since the affair got noised in the city, 
that she died a martyr to our religion, and that our 
Lady of La Fourviere worked such a miracle in the 
understanding of little Pierre, that he left L’Isle Barbe 
on a pilgrimage to her chapel, though his tender frame 
. could not undergo the fatigue of such a journey. 

“<The story somehow was spread through Lyons, and 
many came to see the orphans as they lay side by side. 
They were buried beside their parents in the Cemetrie 
de Saint Juste, and some of the noblest of our ladies 
decorate their tomb with flowers and pictures, as is our 
custom.” 

Such was the story of Laurette d’Adrets and her 
brother Pierre; and to Agnes in particular it was a 
lesson full of comfort, for she had been taught to pray 
for the simple faith of the peasant girl, and she has 
learnt like her to feel that God is indeed a father to the 
beings he has formed. 


A Prayer of Gratitude to our Heavenly Father for his 
mercy to the children of men. 2 


O Lord our God, infinitely kind and good, when we 
consider the circumstances under which we are placed 
on earth, we cannot but acknowledge that all thou doest 
is wise, and righteous, and good. O who can under- 
stand his errors? who can call to mind the innumerable 
offences of his past life? or who can say that from the 
time when they first began to act, they have ever been 
free from daily nay hourly sin? ? 

What are we? What is man even at his best estate 
but altogether vanity? Great God, holy and just, we 
are amazed to think of the dreadful wages which our 
sins have merited. Fearfulness and trembling would 
have come upon us if thou hadst not opened our eyes to 
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the Saviour and mighty Deliverer, who will give that 
help which it is in vain to expect from any other man — 
but the man Christ Jesus. O, our great and glorious 
Maker and Redeemer, our continual Preserver, thine we 
are every way, for thou hast formed us for thyself, and 
dearly ransomed us after we had destroyed and sold 
ourselves, And so renew our spirit and draw our hearts 
to thy blessed self, that we may not serve thee as from 
necessity but inclination, not as forcing ourselves, but 
delighting in thy will. Thou holdest our souls in life, 
and providest for us that heavenly foed by which we 
are to live for ever. O let us spend our zeal and spirits 
not for earthly. but for heavenly things. Open thou our 
lips, that our mouths may show forth thy praise. Make 
us forward to speak for thee and for the service of thy 
truth and the glory of thy name; and as thou fillest us 
with thy good things, so fill our hearts with thy love 
and grace that we may use every gift aright to thy 
glory. O Lord, thou wilt hear our prayer for the sake 
of Him to whom we owe our pardon and redemption,— 
through him who is the resurrection and the life, our 
blessed Saviour and Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


HYMN. 


Hark ! a voice, it cries from heav’n 
“Happy in the Lord who die ;” 

Happy they to whom ’tis given, 
From a world of grief to fly ! 

They indeed are truly blest ; 

From their labour then they rest, 


. All their toils and conflicts over, 
Lo! they dwell with Christ above; 
O! what glories they discover 
In the Saviour whom they love! 
Now they see him face to face, 
Him who sav’d them by his grace. 
Tis enough, enough for ever, 
.. "Tis his people’s bright reward, 
They are blest indeed who never 
_ Shall be absent from the Lord 
Ob! that we may be like those 
Who in Jesus then repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wauxst Henry was finishing his story, Mrs. Tilney 
sought Betty to ask her about the. boat which was sup- 
posed to be lost, but for some time it appeared that 
Betty must have gone after the boat, for neither the 
one nor the other was to be found. At last Mrs. Tilney 
encountered Susan with a mop in her hand which she 
was going to trundle in the yard. The mop savoured 
very strong of the pigs’ wash, and Mrs. Tilney at once 
diving into her pocket drew forth her bottle of salts, and 
holding it to her nose she called out to Susan. ‘‘ Susan,” 
she said, ‘can you tell me where Mrs. Elizabeth is to 
be found ?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Elizabeth !” repeated Susan. 

* Ay, Mrs. Elizabeth, or Stubbins if you choose so 
to call her,’’ replied Mrs. Tilney, “for is she not going 
to be the young ladies’ own waiting-maid? and she will 
no doubt be called by our new lady either Stubbins or 
Mrs. Elizabeth.” | 

«<Q, you mean Betty the new-comer,” exclaimed 
Susan, laughing, “why then, Mrs. Tilney, you will 
find her in the laundry, with her gown looped up 
through her pocket-hole and her pattens and black 
bonnet on, wringing out the young master’s dress, or 
damping it or something. But if the like of her is to 
wait upon such young ladies as ours, I shall look out 
for service with Her Majesty. She is no more fit for her 
place than I am for a shoe-black. Why, could you 
believe it, Mrs. Tilney, there she has been in the wash- 
house and laundry helping herself to all she wanted just 
as if she had been at home, and Charlotte’s in a fine 
fury, I can tell you, at her interfering with what is not 
her own business.” | 

‘¢ Stubbins should not so demean herself,’ said Mrs. 
Tilney, highly indignant ; “it is not for such as her to 
be washing, unless it might be a delicate bit as for 
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the Saviour and mighty Deliverer, who will give that 
help which it is in vain to expect from any other man 
but the man Christ Jesus. O, our great and glorious 
Maker and Redeemer, our continual Preserver, thine we 
are every way, for thou hast formed us for thyself, and 
dearly ransomed us after we had destroyed and sold 
ourselves. And so renew our spirit and draw our hearts 
to thy blessed self, that we may not serve thee as from 
necessity but inclination, not as forcing ourselves, but 
delighting in thy will. Thou holdest our souls in life, 
and providest for us that heavenly foed by which we 
are to live for ever. O let us spend our zeal and spirits 
not for earthly. but for heavenly things. Open thou our 
lips, that our mouths may show forth thy praise. Make 
us forward to speak for thee and for the service of thy 
truth and the glory of thy name; and as thou fillest us 
with thy good things, so fill our hearts with thy love 
and grace that we may use every gift aright to thy 
glory. O Lord, thou wilt hear our prayer for the sake 
of Him to whom we owe our pardon and redemption, — 
through him who is the resurrection and the life, our 
blessed Saviour and Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


HYMN. 


Hark ! a voice, it cries from heav’n 
“Happy in the Lord who die ;” 

Happy they to whom ’tis given, 
From a world of grief to fly! 

They indeed are truly blest ; 

From their labour then they rest. 


_ All their toils and conflicts over, 
Lo! they dwell with Christ above; 
O! what glories they discover 
In the Saviour whom they love! 
Now they see him face to face, 
- Him who sav’d them by his grace. 


’Tis enough, enough for ever, 
"Tis his people’s bright reward, 

They are blest indeed who never _ 
_ Shall be absent from the Lord! | 
Oh! that we may be like those 
‘Who in Jesus then repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Waist Henry was finishing his story, Mrs. Tilney 
sought Betty to ask her about the. boat which was sup- 
posed to be lost, but for some time it appeared that 
Betty must have gone after the boat, for neither the 
one nor the other was to be found. At last Mrs. Tilney 
encountered Susan with a mop in her hand which she 
was going to trundle in the yard. The mop savoured 
very strong of the pigs’ wash, and Mrs. Tilney at once 
diving into her pocket drew forth her bottle of salts, and 
holding it to her nose she called out to Susan. ‘ Susan,” 
she said, “‘can you tell me where Mrs. Elizabeth is to 
be found ?” | 

‘¢ Mrs. Elizabeth!’ repeated Susan. 

«Ay, Mrs. Elizabeth, or Stubbins if you choose so 
to call her,” replied Mrs. Tilney, “for is she not going 
to be the young ladies’ own waiting-maid? and she will 
no doubt be called by our new lady either Stubbins or 
Mrs. Elizabeth.” 

“QO, you mean Betty the new-comer,” exclaimed 
Susan, laughing, “‘why then, Mrs. Tilney, you will 
find her in the laundry, with her gown looped up 
through her pocket-hole and her pattens and black 
bonnet on, wringing out the young master’s dress, or 
damping it or something. But if the like of her is to 
wait upon such young ladies as ours, I shall look out 
for service with Her Majesty. She is no more fit for her 
place than I am for a shoe-black. Why, could you 
believe it, Mrs. Tilney, there she has been in the wash- 
house and laundry helping herself to all she wanted just 
as if she had been at home, and Charlotte’s in a fine 
fury, I can tell you, at her interfering with what is not 
her own business.” 

€ Stubbins should not so demean herself,”’ said Mrs. 
Tilney, highly indignant ; ‘it is not for such as her to 
be washing, unless it-might be a delicate bit of lace for 
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her ladies, or something so fine it ought not to go out of 
her own hand to the common laundress; but I will go 
to her,—she can’t know herrights. Charlotte ought to 
have seen to the washing of the young gentleman’s 
dress herself; but I dares to say she has been impertinent 
to Mrs. Stubbins, who would not let the young gentle- 
man be kept waiting in bed for the impudent laundress. 
Mrs. Evans must know of it, and I will see that Mrs. 
Stubbins is not insulted by that low woman, Charlotte 
Collins.”’ 

‘© Mrs. Stubbins,” murmured Susan, “ how ridiculous! 
why she is as very a Betty as ever went to market; but 
because forsooth she is to have a seat in Mrs. Tilney’s 
parlour, why Mrs. Tilney will hold her up hand and 
glove, though she could scratch her eyes out for very 
jealousy because she has got the place Mrs. Tilney 
wanted for herself; but it does not matter to me, they 
may fight it out as they like. Betty is so cross, or else 
I would have taken her part for the fun of the thing and 
for the pleasure of annoying Charlotte.” 

Whilst Susan thus muttered to herself, Mrs. Tilney 
walked towards the laundry, where she found Betty as 
described, her oldest black bonnet on her head, her 
coarse blue chintz dress drawn through her pocket-hole, 
displaying to view, her clean though well-patched stuff 
petticoat and clumsy country shoes and high-mounted 
pattens. Betty looked very flushed in the face, but this 
might be caused by the heat of the laundry and the 
work she had been doing ; so taking no heed or warning 
from it, Mrs. Tilney entered abruptly, saying,‘ Good- 
ness, Mrs. Stubbins, why are you slaving yourself to 
death and doing other people’s work 2” 

‘Don’t call me Mrs. Stubbins, or Mrs. Elizabeth 
either,”’ replied Betty, in a rather excited tone of voice. 
“My name is simple Betty. My master and missis 
thought it good enough for me, and I don’t wish to be 
aping my betters.” ne 

«Well, now you have got it, Mrs. Tilney,” exclaimed 
a young woman who was seated on a very high stool 
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with an Italian iron on the board before her, and who 
was plaiting a cap when Mrs. Tilney came in. ‘Now 
ou have got it, and I suppose it will go the round ; but 
I shall let Mrs. Evans know, I can’t allow persons to be 
coming into my places with clothes perfectly stinking of 
pigs’ wash, using all my tubs and things which I pride 
myself in keeping nice, and all without so much as say- 
ing by your leave or for your leave.” a 

‘Why,’ said Betty, “I never heard the like of that 
—here is the young master without a frock to put on, 
and is he to be kept in bed for hours whilst you are 
settling amongst yourselves who is to wash it out for 
him? One says it warn't my work, and another said it 
warn’t mine, and then you all cried out as if you had 
never touched pigs’ wash-in your life ; and amongst you 
all I thought Master Henry would have had to have 
kept his bed till his mamma came to buy him a new 
frock,—and it is not what he has been accustomed to, 
and as long as I have the use of my legs and arms he 
shall not want the service of them.” 

“Well but, Mrs. Elizabeth,” said Tilaey, ‘ you 
should have applied to Mrs. Evans if you wanted any- 
thing.” 

And, poor woman, she laid up with the rheumatism,” 
replied Betty, ‘and suffermg enough without my giving 
her fresh trouble, so I only put my hand to the work 
and washed out the dress, and then you would have 
thought everybody in the house wanted the job and 
grudged me my labour, though I can’t but say it was not 
an over nice one, and the skin is almost off my fingers 
in washing the dress clean.” 

“Well but,” said Charlotte Collins, the young woman 
seated at the ironing-board, ‘“‘I told you that I would 
send for the regular washerwoman, and the things could 
be got up properly, but you did not choose to heed me.” 

And you told me too,” replied Betty, ‘that she 
lives a mile, at least, from here, and you would get one 
of the idle boys about the stable-yard to fetch her as 
soon as you could lay hands on him, and then you did 
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not know whether she was at home or not, and all that 
time my own little master would be fretting and fidget- 
ting to get up—no, I would not vex the dear little fellow. 
s0,—I have carried him in my arms many and many’s 

the time, and I have had to thwart him often enough 
for his own good ; but now there is no good to him to 

baulk him and only a little trouble to myself, and I 
can’t think what it can matter to any of you, for I will 
wash and clean up everything I touch.” 

** Well, and J am sure that is more than could be ex- 
pected of you, Mrs. Elizabeth,” said Tilney, ‘when 
there is the scullion girl who ought to be thankful to be 
employed in any kind of work ; but let me tell you, Mrs. 
Stubbins, if you are to make one of us, to sit down with 
Mrs. Johnson and myself in our parlour, it won’t do for 
you to demean yourself by doing the under servants’ 
work. Why here’s Charlotte Collins, she will tell you, 
if she chooses, that she would not put her hand to the 
washing-tub, and yet I don’t suppose she would go for 
to say that she does not think our places better than 
hers any day of the week.” 

“‘ Not better than Mrs. Johnson’s, certainly,” replied 
Charlotte; “I should like that well enough.” 

“‘Nor mine either,” said Mrs. Tilney, angrily. 
‘* Mine’s as good as Mrs. Johnson’s any day.” | 

‘<I can’t say that,” replied Charlotte. ‘“ Mrs. Johnson 
waits upon our lady’s own person, and Mrs. Lakin 
waited upon our dear Miss Ellen, and I think, Mrs. Tilney, 
you had to wait upon Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Lakin to 
do the work they did not like or could not do, and you 
had little or nothing to do with the ladies.”’ 

_ Mrs. Tilney was about to flame up, to use an ex- 
pression of her own, but she thought better of it, and 
only said‘ And if dear Miss Ellen had lived I should 
have become more and more needful to her as Mrs. 
Lakin’s health failed. You know Mrs. Lakin was Miss 
Ellen’s mamma’s nurse, and she was too old for her 
place, and her health was bad, only Miss Ellen was too 
much attached to her to part with her, But what’s the 
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use of staying here talking? I want to know, Mrs. 
Elizabeth, if you have found a little boat belonging to 
Master Fairchild, for I have promised the dear young 
gentleman to take it to him.” __ 7 

‘“‘If you mean me,” replied Betty, “when you say 
Mrs. Elizabeth, why I have, and it is with his other things 
that I took out of his pockets, and he shall have them 
all together. They are locked up in my box safely, and 
T can’t go for them now; the child knows they are 
there—TI told him so.” 

‘* But he does not know his boat is safe,”’ retorted Mrs. 
Tilney, who was very glad to find something on which 
she could speak out her mind, for she had been very 
angry at Charlotte’s last remark, though she could not 
answer it because it was the exact truth—“ he does not 
know his boat is safe, and I promised him he should 
have it; and I should be much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Betty, if you would give it me.” 

“If the boy must have it, I will take it to him,” re- 

lied Betty, ‘‘so you need not trouble yourself about 
it, Mrs. Tilney—lI will go and give it to him;” and 
Betty left the laundry in high indignation, forgetting to 
take off her pattens, or loosen out her dress; and as 
she went towards the kitchen, her steps were distinctly 
heard, though getting fainter and fainter: as she pro- 
ceeded on her way, the servants who were left in the 
laundry began all together such an attack upon her, that 
it would have been thought impossible she could have 
deserved it all, even if she had come to the Grove pur- 
posely to quarrel. Mrs. Tilney declared she was not 
fit to be seen, with her extraordinary dress and vulgar 
pattens—Charlotte said that she was the most imperti- 
nent young woman she knew, teaching them al] their 
businesses ; and Susan, who had returned to the laun- 
dry with one of the housemaids, and an under-ironer, 
did all she could to excite the storm against poor Betty, 
whilst they unanimously agreed she was not fit for the 
place Mrs. Fairchild had given her in the family ; and 
they hinted pretty broadly it should not be their faults 
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if she stayed amongst them. Charlotte then ordered 
the under-ironer to bring her Henry’s frock, which she 
examined minutely, pronouncing it of coarse materials, 
and clumsily made—that is, made by a second-rate: 
hand, and then she bade the girl iron it at once, that 
Betty might have no more any excuse for coming into 
the laundry. | 

In the meanwhile, Betty sought John to tell him of 
her annoyances, and how very trying she found them to 
her temper. ‘‘ Well, well, Betty,” said John, “I am 
not much happier than you, I can tell you: but thanks 
be to One who is able to keep me from harm, I have 
not at present said anything Drees. The offices are 
in a shocking state, Betty—the neglect and waste are 
fearful: two or three poor families, I am sure, might be 
kept from what is allowed to rot on the ground. I am 
thinking, Betty, that master’s mother is too old a lady 
for a place of this sort, but perhaps it is better when 
she is at home, and Mrs. Evans, the housekeeper, up and 
about. 

*‘T don’t know,” replied Betty ; ‘I don’t fancy that 
old Mrs. Fairchild has much to do with it, for Mrs. 
Johnson has told me that she was so wrapt up in the 
two little ladies, her grandchildren, Miss Fairchild and 
‘Miss Ellen, that she appeared to care for nothing else. 
Mrs. Johnson says her lady is often crying out now that 
she has behaved very ill, that she made idols of her 
elder son’s daughters, and she neglected every one else 
for their sakes, and God in his mercy has brought her 
to see her error—He has taken her idols from her, and 
has made her to see that the little ones she neglected 
are as worthy of her love. I am like to the patriarch 
Job, is the old lady’s cry. My children have been torn 
from me, but I have others, and more in number given 
to me in their stead; but my family are most numerous 
even now above, I hope and long soon to be united to 
them in that land where they wil no more be removed 
from me, and where the beloved ones I leave on earth 
can be united to us for ever.” | 
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“*O Betty,” said John, ‘“ how even the very men- 
tion of these subjects brings peace to the mind. You 
have been hasty, have you not? You have not thought 
that the ways of other pore are unlike our simple 
habits at home, and you have been vexed and cross. I 
know you can be very cross, Betty, and you have made 
them dislike you, and you have fretted yourself. When 
the missis comes, things will be better: do not let us 
trouble her with our little annoyances the very moment 
she comes to her home. I can see already she will wish 
herself and the family back at the cottage again, with 
only you and I to wait upon her, Betty, at least fifty 
times in the day. If she has got some of the pleasures 
of money, she has plenty of its cares, and I must say I 
am sorry for her, and the master, for they are not fit, 
any more than you and I are, Betty, for this new state 
of things. But perhaps we were going on too comfort- 
ably, and were thinking too well of ourselves, and this 
change is to show us what poor creatures we are, and 
what a fairer world there is above. But it is time I 
should go after the child—is his dress ready ?” | 

«T will go and iron it,”’ said Betty, ‘and you can take 
him his boat, and you may gethim up. You will find his 
linen airing for him by the kitchen fire.” 

Betty found the ironer had nearly finished ironing 
the frock; and whilst Betty waited for it, there was a 
silence in the laundry, for Charlotte had exhausted her 
ill-temper somewhat by abusing Betty behind her back. 
What John had said to Betty had, however, a blessed 
effect upon her, for Betty was a truly pious young wo- 
man, and now, as she stood waiting, with nothing to do, 
she was led to pray inwardly that she might not be 
tempted to give way to her besetting sin, which was an 
irritation of temper, which fitted her best for being the 
only female servant in a house, and not one amongst 


many. 

“The short prayer she inwardly uttered softened her 
heart—the Divine Spirit strengthened her to act consist- 
ently with her christian character, and as she i the 
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dress she not only thanked the yonng woman who had | 
ironed it, but she turned to Charlotte and apologized to 
her for her hasty speeches, and also for anything she 
had done which had displeased her. She repeated also. 
her thanks to Charlotte, adding, “‘ but if 1 was hasty, 
you must excuse, for I love the little boy as if he was a 
child of mine own, and I could not bear to think he 
wanted some. one to wait upon him.’ 

Charlotte took the apology somewhat ungraciously, 
perhaps as one who felt they had been the injured party, 
not the injurer; but Betty was made happier by having 
spoken out, and it was with a lighter heart she took the 
dress to Henry’s room. The child was ready for it; 
but he too had learnt experience, and with his own con- 
sent would have preferred staying beside John or Betty 
for the rest of the day. Henry dined in Mrs. Evans’s 
room, with the upper servants; and as Mrs. Evans 
herself was lying on a sofa in the apartment, everything 
went on with apparent good order and propriety. There 
were two men-servants at the table, and Betty and Mrs. 
Tilney, and very little was said during the meal, for the 
men seemed to think they had come to eat, and it 
was losing time to talk. After dinner, Henry went out 
with John to look over the premises, and did not return 
till it was time for him to take his bread and milk, and 
go to bed; and in this happy, because obedient state, we 
shall leave him, and return to his papa and mamnfa, and 
sisters, 

Old Mrs. Fairchild found herself so far from well 
efter her morning’s drive, that it was thought advis- 
able she should go at once to bed, that she might be 
recruited for the morrow’s journey. She talked a great 
deal to Mrs. Johnson of her lamented grandchildren, 
particularly of the one she had lately lost, and she said 
- more than once, “Ah, Johnson, I have been. much to 
blame, very much to blame, in giving up my whole 
affections to the children of my elder son, and now 
I am too old to turn to these little dear ones who are 
so worthy of my love—and I cannot look upon my 
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Emily without thinking of the beloved Emily I lost, 
when about that same age; nor upon Lucy without 
ain that her little affectionate heart cannot rejoice in 
estowing the comfort she desires to give to her sor- 
rowing grandmamma. O, Johnson, had I not so wrapt 
up my heart in thinking only of the children whom I 
loved too well, I should have known these little ones 
before. Now they would have held their proper station 
in my affections, and it would not have been in my 
sorrow that I should have first been thrown upon their 
sweet gentleness, but in my bereavement I should have 
felt my family were but diminished below—not quite 
extinct ; but 
“‘ The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be; : 
Help me to tear it from its throne, 
To worship only Thee.” 


The younger Mrs. Fairchild entered the room as the 
old lady repeated these lines, and knowing well that her 
mother was alluding to the lamented Ellen, she ad- 
dressed her in the language of Scripture, bringing for- 
ward such texts as she knew could comfort under 
affliction ; but the old lady interrupted her. “It is not 
so, my dear,” she said, ‘‘{ am not now grieving for my 
glorified one, but my own failings as a parent. and as 
a Christian. For my Emily and my Ellen I neglected 
your Emily and your Lucy, who ought to have been as 
dear to me, ay, and in one way they were as dear; and 
now I am reaping the consequences of my own negli- 
gence ;”’ and the old lady wept bitterly. ‘It is not that 
I do not love them,” she added,‘ yes, and love them 
dearly—so dearly, that I cannot bear to depress their 
young spirits with my sorrowing presence; but I feel 
that I have not in past years given them their due right 
of my love, and now that I would pour forth on them a 
stronger, more overwhelming kind of affection, I would 
do it in the secret recesses of my heart, not as I have 
done with those who are gone.” a. 5% 

The younger Mrs. Fairchild was pained to see the 
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tender conscience of the elder lady, and she soothed her 
as well as she could by pointing out to her that the orphan 
girls had demanded her love more than her own chil- 
dren, who were still blessed with the paternal care; and 
then she went on to say, that human nature is so weak 
and helpless, that if one duty is performed tolerably 
well, it often happens others are in consequence neglect- 
ed; and this, she added, shows our finite nature, and 
how little confidence can be placed on the creature. __ 

** How often do we see a Christian female,” she add- 
ed, “fulfilling her duties—we may use the term admir- 
ably—as a wife, a mother, or a daughter; and in ro- 
mance one is told the same character is perfect alike in 
all: but it is not so. I have known the best of daugh- 
ters an unkind sister—a good mother irritable and impa- 
tient with her husband, and an affectionate wife so occu- 
pied with her husband’s comforts or her children’s well- 
doing, that her own parents have been wholly neglected 
and forgotten. This we may call a shocking state of 
things, and so it would be if there was not One whose 
character, as described in the Holy Writings, is perfect 
in all connexions of society—husband, father, brother, 
friend, Redeemer, Mediator, and Son. He has borne 
our transgressions for us, he has taken our sins upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed.” 

The pious discourse of her daughter soothed the old 
lady; and Mrs. Johnson, seeing she was easier, proposed 
that the younger Mrs. Fairchild should remain with her 
for the present ; “and I will go,’ added the worthy 
woman, ‘‘and see to the young ladies, and then their 
papa can be at liberty, for it would not do to leave such 
young children alone in a strange place as this must 
be to them.” | 7 

Mrs. Fairchild thanked her for her kindness, and 
Mrs. Johnson soon found the little girls, and proposed 
a walk to look about them. Emily and Lucy were de- 
lighted at the idea, as they had dined and had nothing 
to do, and both longed very much to see what was to be 
seen: so they soon put on their bonnets, and the kind 
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Mrs.. Johnson taking a hand of each, led them out into 
the street. i 3 : 

It would take too much time, and it would not be 
worth recording all that the little girls said or saw in the 
town, excepting that they stopped before a stationer’s 
shop, of which the windows were full of pictures, of 
which they soon perceived to be the title-pages of differ- 
ent songs. Here, whilst they stood looking at these 
pictures, they heard music within, which they soon dis- 
covered to be a harp, and the performer was playing 
that sweet Welsh melody called “‘ Poor Maryanne.’ 

‘Ah, dear Miss Ellen!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Johnson, 
wiping the tear from her eye; ‘“‘ah! dear Miss Ellen, 
how often and often have I heard you play that—ay, 
and sing it too with dear Miss Fairchild, with your sweet 
infant voices; and I remember Miss Fairchild saying, 
‘Grandmamma, there are not many tunes that are pretty 
enough to be played on golden harps, but this is one; 
and the hymn words to it need not be changed. We 
may sing this, grandmamma, to our golden harp, for it 
is So very pretty.’ ”” 

‘Had cousin Helen a golden harp?’’asked Lucy. 

‘No, not a real golden one,” replied Mrs. Johnson. 
‘It is a long story that, Miss Lucy, but it is a pretty 
one too. I will tell it you some day, if you would like 
to hear it.” : 

“Q, please to tell it us now,” cried both children at 
once; “please to tell it us now, we love to hear of cou- 
sin Ellen.” 

“Then let us go into yonder meadow,” said Mrs. 
Johnson, for they had walked from the music-shop down 
a street which led into the country, “‘ and there I can tell 
you the story of the golden harp.” 


A Prayer for strength, that when fulfilling one duty, we 
may not neglect others equally important. 

- O God, our Father and our Friend, thou in thy infi- 

nite nature art perfect, there is no spot nor blemish in 

thee, and thy Son being one with thee and the Spirit, 
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is also infinitely holy, for he is perfect God as well as 
perfect man. Of ourselves, being poor weak worms, — 
there is no good in us; we leave undone those things we 
ought to have done, and we do those things we ought not 
to do, because in ourselves there is no health ; but being 
grafted on thee, and made one with thee through our 
Redeemer’s merits and righteousness, we look forward 
at sdme future happy time to be made free from sin and 
glorious objects of grace. But till that time comes, thou 
who filled every station with honour and glory, thou we 
know wilt be as Father, Guardian, Brother, Friend, and 
Counsellor to us, and will keep us from straying far from 
thee, or from doing what is displeasing in thy sight. O 
then, as thou hast promised in thy Werd, hear our 
prayer. We ask to be made to do our duty here below to 
parents, brothers, sisters, friends; let us not neglect the 
one whilst attending to the other; and as, O Father, 
thou knowest our frame, and rememberest that we are 
but dust, upon thy strength do we rely, and upon thy 
powerful arm, knowing that if it is taken from us we are 
more to be pitied than the blind, or the lame, or the 
helpless infant who is cast off by its natural friends. O 
God, we ask thy mercy in full confidence that it is al- 
ready ours through the suffering and death of our Holy 
Brother and Redeemer, the Lord Jesus. 


HYMN. 


One, there is, above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend, 
‘His is love beyond a brother's, 
Costly, free, and knows no end: 
They who once his kindness prove, 
Find it everlasting love. 


Which of all our friends, to save us, 

_ Could or would have shed their blood ? 

But our Jesus died to have us 
Reconciled in him to God: 

This was boundless love, indeed! 

Jesus is a friend in need. 
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When he lived on earth abased, 
_ Friend of sinners was his name; 
Now, above all glory raised, 
‘He rejoices in the same : 
Still he calls them brethren, friends, 
And to all their wants attends. 
Could we bear from one another 
What he daily bears from us? 
Yet this glorious Friend and Brother 
Loves us though we treat him thus: 
Though for good we render ill, 
He accounts us brethren still. 


Oh! for grace our hearts to soften ; 
Teach us, Lord, how thee to love ; 
We, alas! forget too often, 
What a friend we have above. 
But when home our souls are brought, 
We will love Him as we ought. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S STORY OF THE GOLDEN HARP. 


“T was with your grandmamma, young ladies,” com- 
menced this worthy person, “before she came to the 
Grove, and was much trusted with those lovely little 
ladies, her granddaughters, from the time when they 
first arrived in England. You know how soon they lost 
their dear papa, and I shall not easily forget how deeply 
those sweet little girls mourned the loss of this parent. 
Time, however, or rather I should say, that perfect trust 
in the love of their Redeemer changed the nature of their 
feelings, before their tender frames could be injured by 
sorrow ; for these, the natives of a very debilitating cli- 
mate, when brought to our colder country, were so deli- 
cate, that they were apt to droop when exposed to the 
slightest breath of what we should only call fresh and 
healthy breezes. | 

‘Having lost their mother, who was by all accounts 
a truly pious lady, and one or two infant brothers within 
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their memory, and having had their minds turned through 
a blessing on their father’s conversation, towards that 
which is revealed to the believer by the divine Spirit, of 
the happy state of those who die in Christ, they had been 
accustomed to think and speak of those of their relations 
who had departed years before as dwelling in delight un- 
speakable in the presence of their Redeemer; and thus 
they soon, very soon learned to think of their father as 
being united with these happy spirits; and when these 
brighter and truer views took full possession of their 
breasts, there remained no thought appertaining to their 
last departed parent which was not sweet to them. Still, 
however, they were very young, and often mingled child- 
ish fancies with their views of the unseen world. Their 
deceased father had used such figures as were known to 
them to describe heavenly things, and in truth he had no 
others wherewith to serve himself; so that they often 
spoke of their departed friends as now become angels 
with wings and crowns of light, anthemning the praises 
of their Redeemer to the chords of their golden harps. 
‘So much had these little ones been taken up with the 
mention of this last figure—the golden harp—that being 
naturally exceedingly fond of music, they had often asked 
their papa to let them have a golden harp, and be taught 
to play upon it; little Miss Ellen saying, ‘that Emily, 
paps, may cause it to bring out sounds something 
ike, though we are sure that they cannot be so sweet as 
those our mamma and our little brothers bring out in the 
happy world above.’ When this request was made the 
last time to their poor papa, he was too ill to enter into 
the subject with them, or to try to set them right as to 
the confusion they had made in their young minds be- 
tween the natural and spiritual object; but he made 
them a promise that they should be indulged in their 
desire as soon as it was thought proper for them by their 
grandmamma; and for this purpose a certain sum of 
money was found after his death to have been set aside 
to procure a gilded harp, or for any other object which 
_at the time the young ladies might desire. 
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“And now,’’ continued Mrs. Johnson, ‘having ex- 
plained the way in which this object was established as 
a matter of strong desire to these little ladies, I shall go 
directly to my story. | 

‘‘The sisters were arived at such an age at which it 
was judged proper that they should begin to learn music, 
for which they had such a decided taste. It was sum- 
mer time, and my lady proposed that we should take a 
little excursion, travelling slowly in the coach with our 
own horses and men-servants. 

“We went first to London, where we spent a week 
in lodgings, and went to a celebrated musical instrument 
maker's to look for a harp, my lady intending to select 
several for the inspection and approbation of our Read- 
ing music-master, who often took a run to town, though 
we had norailroads at that time. I went as I generally 
did on this musical expedition with the ladies, and saw 
that Miss Fairchild and Miss Ellen were at once taken 
with one particular harp the moment they entered the 
warehouse. 

‘* This instrument was all resplendent with gilding,— 
in truth it was magnificent, a really elegant specimen ; 
though the golden ornaments were by no means any 
proof of its excellence as a musical instrument. Its 
price too was very high, though not beyond the sum 
laid by for the purchase. The little ladies, who in- 
sisted that it was just such a harp as they had often 
thought and even dreamed of, would have had their 
grandmamma strike the bargain at once, though they 
acquiesced with their accustomed gentleness that her pro- 
posal that Monsieur Levrat, their music-master, should 
first try it. 7 | 

“We left town at the end of the week to travel by 
very easy stages into Kent and through some of the 
most wild and beautiful parts of Hampshire, your 
grandmamma choosing that route in order that she 
might take your cousins to see Mrs. Harvey, an old 
schoolfellow of their departed mother’s. This Mrs. 
Harvey had married very early in life a clergyman 
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dder by several years than herself, a perpetual curate 
in that county, one who bore a high character as a 
traly religious man and faithful pastor, though known 
to have a very small income, which had not been much 
ugmented by his wife’s fortune when they m arried. 

“©We made it two days’ journey from town to the 
abode of Mr. Harvey, that is, we left London early one 
morning and did not arrive within sight of the old tower 
of his parish church as seen over an extent of low wood- 
land until about five o’clock the next evening. Much 
of our conversation in the coach during these two days 
had ran upon subjects connected with the golden harp 
which we had so lately seen in town, and I remember 
that your grandmamma once remarked in her gentle way, 
that she had never known her little girls so much set 
upon obtaining anything as this golden harp. 

‘“¢Oh! grandmamma,’ replied Miss Emily, ‘that is 
because we have always talked so much about it.’ 

““«] believe,’ replied my lady, ‘that people older 
than you are, my dears, often talk and talk of things 
till they talk themselves and others up to putting much 
greater value upon them than really belongs to them.’ 

*** But we love music so much, grandmamma,’ replied 
Miss Fairchild, ‘and the music of the harp more than 
all others. Somehow we fancy that it is more connected 
with heaven than any other kind of music, don’t we, 
Ellen?’ ‘Yes,’ added the younger sister, and she quoted 
one or two passages from Scripture in which harps are 
mentioned. 

_ ©© Well do I remember the sweet manner in which 
your dear grandmother took up and answered what was 
then said by the dear children, taking occasion to show 
them more than I myself had ever then heard clearly 
stated of the nature of the figures used in Scripture to 
make manifest spiritual things to the apprehension of 
the children of the redeemed in this present world. 
Showing, for example, that music in its highest sense is 
used for a type of praise; ‘as if,’ she added, ‘ when © 
harpers harping with their harps are mentioned in. the 
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Revelation, the inspired writer would have said, persons 
praising God with all their powers of music.” 

* After this, too as we went slowly along, fresh scenes 
of wild beauty opening before us continually, or when 
the little ones in their young glee pointed out any objects 
which particularly took their fancy, such as young 
lambs playing on a verdant field, or a sunbeam resting 
on a bank of flowers, or some sweet quiet homestead 
half hidden by the fruit trees which clustered about, 
she was never at a loss to show them how these 
figures might be interpreted whenever used in the 
volumes of the prophecies. And thus our time wore on 
till we saw the tower of Mr. Harvey’s church peeping 
from its elevated site considerably above the low woods 
which surrounded it. At this very moment the servant 
who attended us on horseback rode up to the carriage 
to say that the heavens looked angrily towards the west, 
and that he had certainly heard a clap of thunder, and 
that therefore it would be well if we were soon all under 
cover. 

*‘ He was then directed to ride on and ascertain where 
the parsonage lay, and he had not parted from us ten 
minutes when we saw him again at the entrance of an 
embowered road which ran upwards in the direction 
of the church, which he said led straight to the par- 
sonage. | 

“A rough way it was,—damp from the thick shade 
above, and very steep, though short. 

‘‘Through this way we soon reached the parsonage,— 
and a sweeter little hermitage I assuredly never saw, 
having no view from its casement windows of the world 
without, but in the blue and misty distance through 
openings in the woods which encompassed it. 

“‘ Just as the carriage stopped before the little green 
wicket which-opened on the small lawn before the house, 
we distinctly heard a clap of thunder from the west. 

_©We must alight here and go in, whether there is 
any one at home or not,’ for as yet we had not seen a 
single person, said your grandmamma. ys 
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And bad I not best drive to the inn,’ asked our 
coachman, ‘and put up the horses? for Thomas has 
learned that there is accommodation in the village.’ Thus 
without further reflection, and being sure of shelter from 
the coming storm, if of nothing else—for we had seen 
that the door of the house, which was sheltered by a 
porch covered with honeysuckle, stood ajar—we walked 
forward whilst the coachman turned to go down the 

e. 

_ We could not fail of observing that there was an un- 

comfortable appearance of recent neglect and want of the 
rake and besom upon the lawn, which was shed over with 
straws and such rubbish as appears in the places where 
heavy packages have been made, and as no one had yet 
z tte my lady expressed some alarm lest something 
should be wrong with the family. Another and nearer 
roll of thunder, however, hastened our movements, and, 
as I said before, finding the door under the porch half 
open, we went into the house, entering by a little ves- 
tibule with an old oaken staircase in front and a door 
on each side, one opening into a kitchen and the other 
into a parlour. 

‘This last door was open so wide when we entered 
the passage, that we could see all that was within, and 
even hear some words which were said by those within, 
though not intending to act the mean part of listening © 
intruders. The room, which was low, though not 
small, showed the same air of indefinable recent neglect 
which the lawn had manifested; there was an appear- 
ance, too, as if some of the articles which it contained 
chad been displaced as if for removal, whilst other things, 
such as children’s books and a few toys, were scattered 
about. The only persons in the room were two girls, 
one about fourteen, whilst the other, from her very in- 
fantine appearance, could only have been three years 
old, or at the most four. | 7 

‘The elder was seated on a low stool in the middle of 
_ the room, and the younger being about the height of 

her sister as she sate, was clinging round her neck, and 
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though we could see only her rounded infant shoulders, 
her fair neck, and her clustering ringlets of rich auburn 
hair, we could plainly distinguish that she was in some 
trouble, for her soft infant tones as she addressed her 
sister were tremulous and plaintive. 

“<*JT did,’ she said, ‘I did give my silver shilling for 
it. Perhaps somebody will give another shilling to have 
it,—and won’t that help, Marian ?’ | 

‘¢* Oh, my little Dolly,’ answered the sweet voice of 
the elder, ‘ my own little Dolly,—no, no, no, your pretty 
watch will not now bring a shilling again—you know 
that it is broken,—no, no, no,’ she added, ‘we cannot 
help,’—and then she seemed to clasp her sister closer to 
her, and all articulate sounds were lost in sobs. 

s°* What can this mean ?’ whispered my lady ; ‘ some- 
thing terrible has happened ;’ and she added in a raised 
tone, ‘What can we do? Is it possible that we have 
been brought here to give some little help in the time 
of need 2” 

‘*A worldly, selfish person,’’ continued Mrs, Johnson, 
‘would have said, ‘I wish we had not happened to have 
come just now. It is very unfortunate that we happened 
to do so.’ | 

“ But dear grandmamma is not a worldly selfish per- 
son,” replied Lucy ; ‘‘ only pray go on, and tell us how 
soon these poor children, Marian and Dolly, found out 
that you were come.” 

** At the moment in which my lady raised her voice 
they looked round, and seeing the passage full of com- 
pany they stood up, the younger still pressing herself 
against the elder, the manner of both expressing much 
alarm. Your grandmamma instantly moved forward, 
and addressing Marian, she explained at once in as few 
words as possible who she was, and who the little ladies 
with her were, the children of their mother’s ancient 
friend at school, with their reasons for making the visit, 
telling also the name of her daughter-in-law before she 
took that of Fairchild. ane 

‘* Marian Harvey repeated the name. 
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6 Clara Nevil,’ she said, ‘ah, how often have I heard 
my mother speak of her own dear Clara Nevil.’ And 
then stepping forwards with a grace which showed her 
to have been well instructed in all the simple and ele- 
gant courtesies of social life, and all that beaming charity 
which the world can never attain to, she welcomed your 
grandmother, and indeed all of us, to the house, lament- 
ing that her parents were not at home, begging us to 
come into the parlour, hastening to arrange our chairs, 
and directing her little sister by the eye to go forward 
to the youngest of our party, a hint immediately taken 
by the well-trained little girl. 

“‘ The tears were hardly dried on the cheeks of these 
young creatures whilst they were thus exerting them- 
selves to make us welcome, whilst their mean and scanty 
though well mended and clean apparel formed a painful 
contrast with their superior manners, their intelligent 
it aia and the careful training of their glossy 

air. 

“‘ When asked about their parents, however, they hesi- 
tated, and the elder seemed as if she could hardly frame 
her trembling lips to give the answer,‘ they were both,’ 
she said, ‘at Winchester: their poor father was—was—’ 
and she hesitated, ‘obliged to stay there, and their mo- 
ther was with him.’ 

—* And P heat dear ones, are keeping house alone in 
this place asked my lady, becoming more and more 
puzzled. | 

— «Yes, ma’am,—yes,’ faltered the young girl, ‘for a 
day or two more,’ and then she made some slight excuse 
and went out, as we thought, to weep. 

_ “But it soon appeared that she had withdrawn with 
other intent. There was no servant then in the house, 
but a cottager and his wife had been fixed in it, as pro« 
tectors and assistants to the poor children, and it was 
not long after Miss Harvey had returned to us, and was 
trying with an aching heart to say all that courtesy 
required to her guests, before this cottager came in, 
wiped the table with her clean apron, and afterwards 
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bronght in and laid thereon the best apparatus for tea- 
making which the house in its then condition could 
afford, with a part of a loaf, a little honey and butter, a 
few knives and such spoons as are used in kitchens. 

“My lady had not failed at the first sight of these 
preparations to beg that this trouble might be spared ; 
but when she saw that she could not prevail, she changed 
her manner, thanked her young hostess. for the kind 
attention, and when poor Miss Marian with some 
blushes expressed her sorrow that she had nothing 
better to offer, she assured her that the refreshment of 
a little tea was all that the party required. Little Dolly 
had run out and brought in a little basket of currants. 
‘ These are from my tree, pretty ladies,’ she said, look- 
ing at our young ladies. ‘I did get them for my own 
poor papa, but Marian told me I could not send them 
to-day, and that I must get some fresh ones to-morrow 
for poor papa—my own papa.’ 3 

‘We made the best and the most of this humble meal 
so hospitably and sweetly tendered, for my lady would 
have me to sit down with them trying to talk upon or- 
dinary subjects in the mean time, though the minds of 
all present were occupied with other things, the poor 
children having their own heavy sorrows to think upon, 
and we feeling ourselves even the more excited to sym- 
pathy with them from not knowing what these sorrows 
were, though everything seemed to point out that they 
ptoceeded from pecuniary embarrassments. In themean 
time, although the thunder was heard at a greater dis- 
tance and longer and longer after the flashes of light- 
ning, yet the clouds were so dark and hung so low that 
we could not have thought of continuing our journey 
till they had discharged themselves. 

“*'We had concluded our repast, and some one had 
announced the first heavy drops of rain, when a gentle- 
man was seen coming quickly up tothe porch. He was 
simultaneously announced 3 our children and little 
Dolly, who were watching the fall of these first large: 
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drops as Dr. Reynolds, a distant relation of your grand-— 
mother, who then held a living in the near neighbour- 
hood, He had seen the carriage at the inn, and hearing 
where we were, had run to the parsonage, as he said, 
racing before the deluge which was coming. | 

‘* ] shall not enter into the particulars of the meeting, 
saying only that the kind gentleman took little Dolly 
on his knee when he sate down, though he afterwards 
set her on her feet again and bade her go to the window 
to see the water run along the gravel,—nor will I give 
the words of his discourse to my lady, but 1 shall only 
repeat the substance of the information he gave respect- 
ing the family in whose house we were. 

‘* He confirmed all we had ever heard of the excellent 
character of Mr. Harvey, but said he had ever had a 
small income, though the family had always lived in 
comfort and remembered the poor. 

— ©Qne false step, however, had ruined all his prospects 
and brought the poor man to his present condition, a 
debtor’s place in the jail at Winchester. He had become 
surety for one hundred and fifty pounds for a brother 
who required such aid to enable him to take possession 
of a good situation in the West Indies, this brother 
having promised to defray the debt as soon as he should 
touch the salary, but he never reached his place of 
destination. : 

“Mr. Harvey had borrowed the money from a hard 
‘man, and had never been able to reduce the debt to less 
than a hundred pounds. He had prevailed on his cre- 
ditor to allow of several delays, but upon something 
passing which had given this man offence, he had drawn 
upon his poor debtor for the whole sum, and as he 
could not answer the demand, had thrown him into jail, 
expecting his friends, if he had any, would come forward 
to assist him. This having been done since the Mon- 
day, for the poor curate had done duty in his church on 
the Sunday, and that day being only Friday, nothing 
chad been resolved upon but to sell the best parts of the 
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farniture, some of which was already packed for removal 
by eens contract, which Mr. and Mrs. Harvey had 
both insisted should be done without delay. | 

‘Mr. Harvey had been taken ill immediately on his 
arrival at Winchester, Mrs. Harvey had then dismissed 
her servant, got a cottager into the house, and had gone 
to him. | | 

«Whilst Dr. Reynolds was making this explanation, 
to which he added that he and some of the gentry and 
clergy in the country had settled to pay all the costs, 
indeed they judged they could not do less for a family so 
respected, and persons so anxious to do all in their power 
to help themselves, poor Marian had sate behind your 
grandmother’s chair, weeping larger drops than. those 
which fell from the clouds. Little Dolly was standing 
crying in the window, and your two cousins were beside 
her with their eyes intently fixed on Dr. Reynolds until 
he had come to the end of his story and was proceeding 
to make some comments, when these last then moved to 
the second window, for there were two in the room, and 
probably no one but myself observed that they had 
entered into deep discourse with each other, of which 
truly I did not guess the import. At length they came 
forward hand in hand, with such glows on their sweet 
faces as made those faces seem even more than earthly 
—they came up into the little area between their aged 
parent and Dr. Reynolds, and Miss Fairchild then 
addressing the Dr. said—‘ A hundred pounds, sir—you 
mentioned a hundred pounds—will a hundred pounds 
do?’ , 

‘¢¢ A hundred pounds would set all right, my little 
lady,’ was his answer. 

** A still brighter glow rose then in the children’s 
cheeks ; they turned to their grandmother and whispered 
in her ear—‘ We do not want a golden harp now,-—— 
please to take the money and say you will give it to 
Maran and Dolly’s poor papa,—pray do, dear, dear, 
grandmamma: papa gave leave for us to spend that 
money for anything we might desire at the time, and 
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we now no longer desire a golden harp. O, let the 
money be given to pay that cruel debt!’ | | 

* As the fair children continued to urge their suit they 
forgot to whisper, so that all in the room heard the 
latter part of what they said, though not all understood 
it. Your poor grandmother burst into tears, and she 

afterwards said to me,—‘ Could any harp constructed 
by created hand produce such tones as those which the 
Divine Spirit then uttered from the tongues and lips of 
my precious children? O, what music can be com- 
pared to that of the human voice when it is attuned by 
the Spirit from on high?’ 

“Your dear grandmother, young ladies, never had 
very much money at her own command, the property 
and money which keeps up the establishment coming, as 
you know, from her son, and then in fact belonging to 
the young ladies. 

“It was some minutes before Dr. Reynolds could be 

sso to comprehend the offer which the young ladies 
made. 
** How such little girls should have a hundred pounds 
at command seemed incomprehensible to him, and re- 
quired a much longer explanation than could be expe- 
diently given in the presence of the young ladies; so I 
walked away with them to the window where little 
Dolly was, and then they both cried as if they needed 
a flow of tears to relieve their overcharged hearts. 
They had seated themselves on the old-fashioned win- 
dow-sill, and as their way was whenever they were 
over-excited, they laid their faces against each other’s 
shoulders. . 

“I observed the little one looking anxiously at them, 
her breast heaving as if she was ready to weep with 
them, her next movement was to run and fetch a stool, 
to climb upon it, and from that to the window seat, to 
get quite close to my young ladies, to coo over them a 
moment, for she uttered no articulate sound, and then 
to take up the corner of her pinafore to wipe away their 
tears. | ce | 
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Sweet little Dolly,’ cried one of them, I know not 
which, ‘O, I am so glad. O, my God, thou art so 
good, thou providest for all our wants !’ : 

- © Qur attentions were all at that instant drawn from 
our own little corner in the window by the voice of Dr. 
Reynolds saying, ‘The rain is passing and the sunbeams 
breaking out. I will hasten to the inn and bring up my 
little carriage, and send the coach. It is only an hour 
and a half’s drive to Winchester. The dear children 
must come. I will take Marian with me, and the little 
one can easily be put into a corner of the coach,—but 
where is Marian?’ She had fallen back half fainting in 
the chair behind your grandmamma; when she under- 
stood what was proposed for the relief of her father, it 
had been too much for her. She did not recover her- 
self till we had bathed her temples with water and 
caused her to smell my thieves’ vinegar ; and when she 
did so, O what a burst of gratitude there was! first as 
poured out in thanksgiving to her Heavenly Father, 
then to your grandmamma, and afterwards to your 
cousins, before whom she would actually have fallen on 
her knees had it been allowed. | 

“<But now, said Dr. Reynolds, ‘let us be off. 
Marian and you, little cherub, are to prepare to go with 
us to your papa and mamma. Put on your best ap- 
parel, my young ones, and make your arrangements ; 
you will not return to night. If I mistake not,’ he 
added, ‘this fresh instance of the divine love towards 
poor helpless man is not unworthy of being sung to the 
sounds of those who strike their golden harps on high.’ 
So saying, he hastened from the room, and though the 
rain had ceased, he brushed showers of drops from the 
shrubs with the cloak which floated more freely from 
his shoulders from the rapidity of his movements across 
the lawn. He felt at the moment that gladness which 
gave wings to his steps—such gladness as human. 
creatures never enjoy unless they are made to feel that 
the divine love is its source and fountain. : 

Marian and Dolly retired in the interval a make. 

| F 
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their preparations, and to give the elder leisure to ex- 
plain what such a babe could be made to understand of 
the happiness which was before them ; but a little child 
requires not many ingredients to make her cup of bliss 
to overflow. She understood that her Saviour had 
shown some proof of fresh kindness to her—she was to 
ride in a carriage to see her own poor papa—and she 
was not troubled by the mean appearance which the 
best frock she had would make before the footmen, nor 
with the effect which would be produced by her old 
straw bonnet which spoke but too plainly of a long 
course of rigid economy in those who had to provide 
her with necessaries. 

“The coach was at the gate before the two sisters 
appeared, for Marian, understanding that her parents 
were to return the next day if all was well, had some 
orders to give to the cottager, and we were all seated in 
the coach when Dolly came running down to the gate 
like a lapwing, raising her young arms to be lifted in, 
and then looking to see if Marian and Dr. Reynolds 
were coming close after. How sweetly did the little 
creature prattle to us as we went along, though showing 
her beautiful training every moment by the gentleness 
and ready obedience of her whole behaviour. She had 
been told by her sister that we had come to make her 
papa well and happy—that God had sent us in his 
great kindness—and she already loved us as messengers 
she supposed from on high, for she still retained that 
sweet unsuspiciousness of childhood which makes chil- 
dren more ready recipients—to speak as men speak—of 
the testimonies of mercy from on high than older and 
what are called wiser persons. | 
'T may tell you, young ladies, some of her prett 
remarks on the objects we saw at some other time, but 
have already made my story too long.” | 

**No, no,” said Lucy and Emily, as it were with one 
breath, “not long enough.” a eo 

** We reached Winchester before sunset, and drove to 
an hotel, where we ordered beds and a supper. Dr. 
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Reynolds did not alight there, but drove on with Marian © 
to the persons concerned in Mr. Harvey’s affairs; and 
so well did he employ his time, that he did not return 
to us till he was enabled to say that things were so 
settled that Mr. Harvey at that instant, though as yet 
he knew it not, was at liberty to leave his place of con- 
‘finement whenever he pleased ; but the question was, 
would Mrs. Fairchild like to be the messenger to him 
of his happiness. | | 
_~“ This your grandmamma declined ; and it was agreed 
hat Dr. Reynolds should finish his work of kindness by 
going to the jail, liberating the poor man, and bringing 
him to supper with his wife, who would, we knew, be 
found either with or near him. 

** Never to be forgotten is the scene which took place 
when the poor liberated one entered the parlour of the 
hotel, followed by his wife in floods of joyful tears; of 
all that scene nothing touched me more than the rush 
of little Dolly into her father’s arms, and the expression 
of paternal ecstasy which lighted up his pallid features. 

_ “Before we went to supper we all united in a prayer 
which was led by the grateful man himself, of which I 
can give you a copy, my dear young ladies, as correct as 
memory could render it, for I wrote it down before I 
slept that night.” 


Prayer on being untted again with dear friends and 
| relatives after a time of trouble. 


- Oour God and Creator, thou who art all love, per- 
fect love, and never chastisest the creatures thou hast 
made but in mercy for their good, now let us thank thee 
that thou hast blest us with a reunion here as a fore- 
taste of that sweet and holy joy we shall experience 
when we make one amidst thy family in heaven. 
O blessed Lord, to thee we owe every happiness here 
and hereafter, for thou hast formed us, and for thy 
pleasure we are and were created. It was thou in thy — 
great love for man that sent thy Son, thy only begotten 
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one, to die for us, and He being one with thee and the 

Spirit took man’s nature on him, and by his great 
righteousness made full and perfect atonement for our 
sins. He has gone before but to prepare the way for 
us, and still remembering us whilst in this state of pro- 
bation, He has sent to us the Comforter, the. Divine 
Consoler, who is at hand to whisper peace to our hearts 
in times of passing troubles and anxieties which would 
otherwise be too overpowering for our finite natures. 
QO, blessed and blessing Father, thou hast well known 
our weakness, and as a tender parent hast pitied and 
protected it, for thou hast provided redemption above 
our utmost expectation, free, unconditional, and of grace 
unspeakable. | 


HYMN. 


Bright harp of Judah, let my song 
To thee and only thee belong, 

For tho’ its sounds are faintly given 
Its lowest murmurs speak of heaven. 


What are the strains of sweetest praise 
Which men in flesh can ever raise, . 
But echoes faint and faltering too 

Of heavenly songs for ever new? 


Sweet harp of Judah must thy sound 
Be faintly heard on earthly ground ? 
Yes, for to higher worlds belong 
The wonders of thy sacred song. 


No breathing pipe nor stringed lyre, 
Unless our God the strains inspire, 

_ Are sweet as murmurings of love 
Proceeding from that harp above. 


Thy prophet bards did sweep thy chord, 

Their glorious burden was the Lord, 

Till thou in flesh took up the strain, 
They struck the chords again, again. 


_ Thro’ worlds remote—the old—the new, . 

—. Thro’ realms, nor Rome, nor Israel knew  _ 
‘The Christian hears, and by thy tone, 
Sweet harp of Judah, tunes his own. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


- Te longest lane must have an end,—and so had the 

journey of Mr. Fairchild’s family from the happy seat 
of his children’s infancy to their new abode at the 
Grove, though, as often happens in far more important 
passages of this life, those that set out together were 
not destined to reach their object at the same time. 

We have heard how Henry, and Betty, and John, 
who by-the-bye were the three persons who should cer- 
tainly have appeared last, or come in under the pro- 
tection of their superiors, first arrived—how Master 
Henry demeaned himself in his new character of heir 
apparent to something more than an ornamented cottage 
and a few fields—how John found himself out of place, 
and wished himself back again in the old garden—and 
how Betty inspired all the fine servants with envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, by her dogged 
straightforwardness, and the homely cut of her apparel, 
which last Mrs. Tilney asserted was a ‘‘ shame to be seen 
in a genteel family, so near town too.” 

The party had set out early in the week, and yet, 
owing to the feeble state of the health of the elder Mrs. 
Fairchild, it was nearly seven o’clock on the Saturday 
night, before the ladies, young and old, entered through 
the lodge of the Grove. They had parted only a few 
hours before from Mr. Fairchild, who had been met by 
a servant, with a led horse, on the road, not many miles 
from Reading, through which the party had to pass, re- 
quiring him to turn aside a few miles, to the place of a near 
family connexion, of whom more may be said hereafter. 
The call was an urgent one, he could not therefore re- 
sist it, but his wife would much rather have had his 
‘support at the crisis in which she was to be initiated 
into those new dignities for which, with much knowledge 
of herself, she felt that she was not suited; for a long 
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course of retired life, spent in the training of little 
children, is not a fitting preparation for encounters with 
high society, and fine-bred menials. Not liking to 
mention her feelings before the old lady, she remained 
silent and full of thought, whilst her companions were 
all equally engaged with their own private cogitations. 
The grandmother was thinking of her Emily and her 
Ellen, and meditating on the gentle manner in which 
her heavenly Father had brought her to a sense of her 
undue partiality to the children of her elderson. Lucy’s 
ideas, as soon as the shades of evening were beginning 
to throw their veil on all the objects without the win- 
dows of the coach, had flown back to her former home, 
and all the accustomed scenes, employments, pursuits, 
and friends of childhood—almost wondering how far, in 
less than a week, these images had passed into the back- 
ground, not of her affections, but of her retrospection, 
so that it seemed as if as many months as days had 
passed, since she took her last sad look at them; for as 
yet the prospect of a higher condition in life, with all its 
attendant circumstances, had taken small hold of her 
imagination. 

The past and future were much more mixed up in 
Emily’s mind, and were there so strangely jumbled, 
that she could not herself have said whether she was 
pleased or grieved at the change which had come over 
the fortunes of the family. | 

There was a considerable descent, where the road was 
bordered on each side by dark woods, just before the 
approach to the Grove; and as the carriage went down 
slowly, the moon arose among the trees, and shed its 
silver beams along the summits of these woods. It at- 
tained a level road in a few minutes—its motion was ac- 
celerated—the gates of the park were opened, and in 
another instant the travellers were within the domain of 
the Grove. 7.7 

The house, of which those who arrived saw little but 
a pillared portico spreading nearly as wide a front as 
that of the whole of the little cottage so dear to the 
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memories of those who then first looked at it, was large 
and of modern construction. The only object which 
stood out distinct and clear above the portico was the 
hatchment, or escutcheon, for the dead, bearing the 
family arms, dimly gleaming in the moonbeam, and 
telling the little girls of the death of one, not many years 
older than themselves. They knew the signification of 
the huge lozenge standing on one of its points, with its 
wide black border, and they turned from it with a 
shudder, to look round at the woods which seemed to 
encompass the house, though at a considerable distance, 
rising above it—looking black or silvery, as lighted up 
by the moon or not affected by its beams. 

So swift is observation, and so rapid the flight of 
thought across the mind, that although the doors under 
the portico were thrown open almost before the carriage 
stopped, yet the little girls had seen these things, and 
even made some reflections upon them, before two ser- 
vants, in mourning, had let down the carriage steps, and 
had presented their elbows to assist the ladies to alight. 
There was some delay in getting Mrs. Johnson down 
from her seat behind the coach, and Mrs. Fairchild, 
the elder, from hers within; her daughter-in-law fol- . 
lowed——Lucy sprang out without help, and Emily made | 
a courtesy to the butler, and said, “Thank you, sir,” 
when lifted down by that important functionary; and 
thus, without further mistakes, they all got into the 
great hall, into which most of the lower apartments 
opened, and where was a staircase, wide and long enough 
to admit a coach and six. 

There the old lady, desiring to withdraw to her own 
apartments, kissed her daughter-in-law and the children, 
piously praying that the blessings from on high might — 
be as abundantly shed upon them in this their new 
home, as they had been in the former, and taking the 
arm of Mrs. Johnson, went slowly up the stairs, whilst: 
the servants, to whom a boy in a black livery was added, - 
stood waiting the orders of the travellers, who were 
thinking only of Henry, and looking only for a In 
7 F ' 


. 
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a moment, however, his step and ai were heard—a door 
which led to the offices was dashed open, and the little 
fellow sprung forwards, and there was a general embrace, 
as . these beloved ones had been parted as many months 
as days. 3 | 
. The next move was to a dining-room, where a cold 
supper was already set out, and to which a few hot 
dishes were speedily added; and it was well that Henry - 
was present to talk, otherwise the meal would have 
‘proved a very silent one, Lucy and Emily being per- 
Fectly struck dumb with the new scene, and all its con- 
comitant circumstances, so very different to anything 
they had been accustomed to, although even the few 
short days in which he had been at the Grove had di- 
vested the place of much of its artificial splendour and 
freshness in the eyes of the little boy ; for so short-lived, 
so exceedingly transitory, are all the impressions which 
are made by worldly circumstances, that even before our 
habits become conformed to them, they lose much either 
of the pleasure or of the pain which they are calculated 
to inspire. Though Henry was some months older than 
he had been when he enlightened his papa’s mind, or 
endeavoured to do so, on the subject of the exploits of 
the Pyet, or the memorable day when he and Emily had 
ake her over the culminatory point of the barn— 
he did not make a much more intelligible story of his 
grand adventure of his fall into the receptacle of pig’s 
wash, for he so mixed it up with the loss of his boat, 
that the first idea of his mamma was that he had fallen 
out of some boat into a pool, from which Mrs. Tilney 
had drawn him out; and such was her alarm, that she 
appiied to Mr. Fearing, the butler, for an explanation, 
hich that well-trained personage gave in the most suc- 
cinct manner, and with the most imperturbable gravity 
—leaving Mrs. Fairchild quite as much cause for thank- 
fulness on her boy’s account as before, though Emily 
and Lucy could not refrain from. laughing, and the 
youngest footboy was forced to fly the field. 
Mrs. Fairchild was, however, prepared by this narra-. 
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five to look much more favourably on Mrs. Tilney than 

she had been predisposed to do: for she had been con- 
sidering how it might be possible to get rid of her ina 
handsome way. _ : 

The travelling party were tired, for very slow travel- 
ling is not much less wearisome than that which is very 
rapid ; and as the ladies knew not what rooms were pro- 
vided for them, the housekeeper being confined to her 
sofa, the said Mrs. Tiney was found waiting for them, 
with candles at the head of the stairs, when she 
received notice that they were retiring. | 

Now Mrs. Tilney had made up her mind that as th 
place of lady’s maid to the young ladies was already en- 
gaged, she would have that which would give her rank 
over Betty at least, if it had no other advantage; that 
is, she would be the maid of the mamma, and as pos- 
session, she judged, to be nine points of the law, she had 
already taken possession of the place—had arranged the 
packages in the dressing-room—had lighted the toilet 
candles—had arranged the chairs and tables to her 
fancy, and had spread every loose cluak or other article 
in the drawers; Betty in the mean time being in 
waiting in the apartment on one side of the dressing- - 
room, which was to be occupied by the sisters ; whilst 
Henry was to have his bed in his papa’s dressing-room, 
on the other side of his parents’ bed-room. This suite 
of apartments had been chosen and thus arranged by 
Mrs. Fairchild. 

‘* Indeed, ladies,” said Mrs. Tilney, as she courtseyed 
low at the head of the stairs—‘ we thought you very 
long in coming; but are all glad—that is, we servants— 
to see you at last, and I have deranged your depart- 
ments according to my master’s orders, which I trust 
will meet with your approbation—of course, Mrs. Ehza- 
beth, as the young ladies’ maid, took charge of their 
departments.” | | 

Mrs. Fairchild lost not an instant{in expressing her 
gratitude to Mrs. Tilney for the very great service she 
had done Henry; and so strong were her expressions . 
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of thankfulness to her Almighty Father, who had saved 
her child from a disaster on which she dared not think, 
and so warmly did all the children join with her, that 
the waiting-maid, though she pretended to disclaim all 
merit, saying, that had she been dressed in her best 
silk she could not have done otherwise than she had 
done—failed not to consider herself from that moment 
firmly established in the place on which she had already 
set her foot, and on the strength of these disclaimed 
merits, to prattle on upon the subject of Master Fair- 
child’s unlucky adventure, from the head of the stairs, 
through the lobby, along the gallery, and into the dress- 
ing-room, looking from moment to moment at Henry, 
to awaken his ready sympathy in all the minor troubles 
of the affair. 

‘I was just going up the back stairs,” she said, “ to 
carry a phial of medicine to poor Mrs. Evans, who is 
confined to her bed by the rheumatism, and was just 
crossing the festival, to the back stairs, where I had 
stopped to speak to the laundry maid about my cap, 
when I heard Mr. Henry’s call to John, and not know- 
ing what the dear young gentleman wanted, I was so 
alarmed, my heart went flutter, flutter, against my 
stays, as if 1 was just upon fainting: however, out I was 
in the first yard, and across it, into the back yard in 
no time, and hold of the young gentleman’s coat with 
both my hands, and so scape him from sinking over 
head :’’— 

“And thus saved his life,” interposed Mrs. Fairchild. 

** True, ma’am, true, for if he had sunk over head 
in that abominable stuff, no one knows how it might 
have been, so I screeched, and he screeched, poor young 
gentleman, and we got help speedily: but what an in- 

icament was we both in when he was got out! there 
was I daubed from head to foot—I shall never fancy 
my gown again, though it was next to new when I met 
with the misfortune; though it has been washed and 
ironed, and hung in the fresh air ever since. But that 
don’t matter in the least—if it had been my best I 
should have thought nothing of it.” 
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. ©The destruction of a dress is. easily remedied,” 
replied Mrs. Fairchild—resolving that this matter 
should be attended to immediately, though she was 
quite certain that there was not a town in England that_ 
could supply a gown-piece equal to that which had been: 
spoiled, in the appreciation of Mrs. Tilney ; however, 
she then saw that she was in, irrecoverably, for the 
infliction of a lady’s maid, and for one of precisely the 
description she most dreaded. 

The little girls found Betty waiting for them in their 
room, and there was such a meeting as_perfectl 
shocked the refined feelings of Mrs. Tilney, who saw it 
through an exceedingly narrow chink formed by the 
care which she had taken when her mistress went into 
the room where Betty waited, not to close entirely the 
dressing-room door. She spoke of the way in which the 
young ladies had demeaned themselves on the occasion 
when she sat down in the housekeeper’s room to her 
supper with Mr. Fearing, adding, “that she hoped, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Fairchild, junior, had lost no time in 
securing her services, she should soon be able to change 
many things for the better; and perhaps to convince her 
mistress of the extreme impropriety of allowing such an 
uncultivated person as the young woman she had brought 
with her to wait upon her daughters.” 

“© to be sure! as the ladies say,’ replied the 
butler, ‘ you will be able to bring many things to pass, 
Mrs. Tilney—there’s no doubt but that you have made 
avery advantageous start, though I don’t say from a 
very dignified post.” 

““To which start, I know,’’ returned Mrs. Tilney, 
I owe my present security; for I could see with only 
half an eye, that my mistress, having been used to very 
low life, would much rather wait on herself than have 
any one about her, which I take to be the strongest in- 
dication of low breeding which any lady can give. Would 
you believe it, that I am not to show myself in the 
morning till she rings ; and then I have no question but 
that I shall find her ready dressed.” The upturned 
lip expressed the utter contempt which the lady’s maid 
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experienced when she uttered this sentiment. Nor was 
she mistaken in her presentiments: when Mrs. Fairchild 
opened her eyes at her usual hour on the bright new day 
before her, and had dressed herself as far as she thought 
right todo without summoning the Abigail, she went into 
her dressing-room, the door of which had been left open, 
and was going on to the room of her little girls, when 
she was startled—first by a rattle, as of falling furniture 
against the floor, and next, by a dead sound of some 
heavy, though soft body, in the same act of falling to 
the same floor. 

- Mothers are often afraid where no fear is; into the 
room, therefore, she suddenly rushed, and there she be- 
held her little daughters pulling with all their might at 
an immense feather bed which they had thrown off the 
bedstead, together with all the paraphernalia of sheets, 
blankets, and counterpane, causing two chairs, which they 
had set at the foot of the bedstead, to come down with 
a clatter, whilst all the other articles followed of course. 

The children were only half-dressed, and were quite 
flushed by their efforts to draw back the huge case of 
feathers into its place. They desisted on seeing their 
tmamma, and ran, as their custom was, to kiss her. 

-* But, my children,” said Mrs. Fairchild, ‘‘ what are 
you doing ?” 

We are making our bed, mamma,” replied Lucy. 
“As we did at home,” added Emily. ‘‘ Home,” re- 
peated Mrs. Fairchild, ‘‘ our pleasant little home.” 

_ Yes, mamma,” resumed Lucy, “it was a pleasant 
little home, and we were humble then: and Emily and 
I, when we awoke this morning, found out that we were 
both proud about this grand house, and we said we feared 
that we should become fine ladies, and do nothing for 
ourselves, and forget poor people; so we settled to make 
our bed to begin with. Was it wrong, mamma?” 

«Wrong, my children ?” replied Mrs. Fairchild ; ‘the 
very worst word that can be said about it is that it is ill- 
judged. We must ring for Betty to put these things right.” 

hen the gentle mother, sitting down with one little girl . 
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on each side of her, tried to make them understood that 
all the conditions of the children of God on earth are 
appointed by him; some being placed in low degrees, 
some in middling, and some in higher, so each condition 
has its distinct as well as general duties, all requiring to 
be observed. Through their due performance heaven 
is not, however, to be obtained, but by such obedience 
‘it may be shown that heaven is secured to them, and 
that they know it is so, and thus every duty, those far 
more laborious than making heavy beds, is rendered 
sweet to us, when we feel that our blessed Redeemer 
approves of what we do. ‘‘ When we lived in our sweet 
home, my children,” she continued, ‘we had very little 
money, and it required industry and economy to enable 
us to do anything for the poor. Now it has pleased God 
to give us more, we are still required to check the many 
desires which in all conditions of life always run beyond 
our means; but very often, instead of using our own 
hands to serve ourselves, as in a more lowly condition, 
we must assist others by supplying to them the very 
employments in which we were used to labour ourselves. 
But,” she added, “I hear a step along the gallery, 
probably it may be that of Mrs. Tilney. She must not 
see what you have been doing, my little ones. You will 
not be very long before you discover that every grade in 
life has its petty annoyances, and that the higher a per- 
son gets in society, the less liberty he finds in following 
even his most innocent whims disregarded.” Mrs. Fair- 
child then led the following prayer, and joined with her 
children in singing the hymn. 


A Prayer of Thankfulness to our heavenly Father, who 
will not allow us to trust in the deceitful pleasures of 
this world, but by showing us their emptiness, makes 

us to long for those lasting pleasures which he has 
- promised us in a blessed hereafter. | 


O blessed God and Father, thou from whom all com- 
fort flows, upon thee, and thee only, do we depend for 
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our daily nourishment. Thou hast told us to take no 
heed of what we shall eat or what we shall drink, or 
wherewithal we shall clothe ourselves: for our heavenly 
Father knoweth we stand in need of all these things, 
and he has promised to mete them out according to his 
own good pleasure. a 
O blessed Father, we ought then to rejoice in every 
fresh gift bestowed upon us, because they are a Father's 
ift, and a token of a Father’s love. We ought to re- 
joice in them, and love Him who in His bounty has be- 
stowed them upon us, and who has declared that though 
a mother may forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion upon her son, yet He will not for- 
get the beloved children of his adoption. It is in this 
same spirit of love, O Father, that thou hast taken from 
all earthly pleasures that enjoyment which would last, so 
that the very nature of earthly blessings are transient and 
iven to decay, and passaway. This thou hast done, we 
ow that we may not lay up our treasure on earth where 
moth and rust can corrupt, and where thieves can break 
through or steal, but that we may place it in that blessed 
land where nothing fades or dies, and where all is eter- 
nal and everlasting. Thou hast bestowed so many mer- 
cies upon us, O blessed God, that even as it is we are 
unwilling to leave this world which has so many draw- 
backs to perfect happiness ; for our minds are so poor and 
weak, that we cannot comprehend the greater glories that 
will be ours hereafter. Enlighten then, we pray thee, 
our mental eyes ; let us see, even though it be as in a glass 
darkly, the glories of our future home; and above all, 
teach us to look forwards without fear, and even with joy, 
to that land thou hast prepared for us, and which is ours 
through the death and righteousness of our Lord and 
Redeemer, the God Man Jesus Christ. | 


HYMN, 


- Honey though the bee prepares, 
- An envenom’d sting he wears ; 
_. Piercing thorns a guard compose ~ 
Round the fragrant blooming rose. 
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When we think to find a sweet, | 
Oft a painful sting we meet; 
"When the rose invites our eye, 
We forget the thorn is nigh. 


Why are thus our hopes beguil’d ? 
Why are all our pleasures spoil’d ? 
Why do agony and woe 

From our choicest comforts flow ? 


Sin has been the cause of all ; 

*T was not thus before the fall ; 
What but pain, and thorn, and sting, 
From the root of sin can spring ? 


Now with every good we find 
Vanity and grief entwined ; 
What we feel or what we fear, 
All our joys embitter here. 


Yet through the Redeemer’s love, 
These afflictions blessings prove ; 
He the wounding stings and thorns 
Into healing med’cine turns. 


From the earth our hearts they wean; 
Teach us on his arm to lean; 

Urge us to the throne of grace, 

Make us to seek our resting-place. 


In the mansions of our King 
Sweets abound without a sting ; 
Thornless there the roses blow, 
And the joys unmingled flow. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘You have received your orders direct from your 
principals, Mrs. Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Tilney, as about 
an hour after breakfast she entered the room where the 
children had slept. ‘It is a good step over the park, 
and we are to walk, and we have not much time to lose. 
Ihave sent Roger after our young ladies, for when their 
mamma was called away to their grandmamma, who is. 
very unwell this morning, they were out at the open 
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glass-doors of the breakfast-room, running round the 
hhouse to see what was to be seen—Master Fairchild 
_ foremost.” | | Ag 4 
~ Betty’s complacency was never improved by the sound 
of Mrs. Tilney’s voice. Moreover she did not quite 
comprehend the meaning of orders received direct from 
principals ; so she made no answer whatever, but went 
on with what she happened to be about when broken in 
upon, which in fact was neither more nor less than pin- 
ning her shawl in front as smoothly and as formally as 
she could contrive to lay it. 
*‘I am to suppose, then,” continued Mrs. Tilney, 
* that you have not received any orders. Well, then, as 
neither of our ladies nor Mrs. Johnson can go to church 
this morning, I and you are to take Miss Fairchild and 
Miss Emily, and the little gentleman, to church over the 
park ; and I am to show them the family pew, and in 
course sit there with them to see all is right, as his 
randmamma is afraid for Master Henry lest he should 
all over, for the pew occupies a gallery by itself; and 
that unpleasant affair, of which I don’t like to think, 
makes her particularly apprehensive about him. So that 
is the order of the morning, and you see I am quite ready. 
I have put on my mantle, and have my gloves in my 77- 
dicule, and all ready. But surely, Mrs. Elizabeth, you 
don’t mean to make your first appearance at church with 
ag shawl pinned and plaistered down in that fashion ? 
o, for propriety’s sake, take out those immense corking 
pins, and open out your shawl and double it, as I com- 
monly wear mine, and let it hang loosely and jauntily 
from your shoulders—do let me show you how.” 
_: In what manner Betty might have answered, had she 
not been interrupted when about to speak, can never 
‘now be ascertained ; for in that critical moment in burst 
all the three children, all flushed with their run round 
the house, and in such states of high animal spirits as 
did not promise any very great display of discretion in 
the enterprise which was before them—a first appearance 
at the parish church of the Grove, under the auspices of 
‘Mrs, Tilney and Betty. 
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--" Here you are ladies and gentleman,” cried Mrs. 
Tilney, as soon as she saw them, “and we have no time 
to lose, I promise you. Come, Master Fairchild,” she 
added, attempting to take hold of Henry, “do let me 
derange your hair, and put ha collar to rights, that’s 
a dear young gentleman.”” Henry suffered her to pursue 
him to the side of the bed, but just as she thought she 
had caught-her bird, he sprung upon it, turned head over 
heels, and alighting on the other side, cried, ‘“‘ Good-bye, 
I am going to John; he is to take me to church, and he 
will put my hair and collar to rights—so good-bye ;” 
and as he ran out, Betty thought that the child would 
be much safer with John than with her party; for she 
saw clearly, that unless some measures were taken to 
prevent it, the children, whom in their former simplicity 
had been so dear to her heart, would be utterly ruined 
by the worldly persons who were’ got about them, and 
thought it their interest to flatter them. Nor was it 
without secret prayer for the divine aid, that the worthy 
young woman made these reflections. 

But though poor Betty was blessed in having received 
many high and pure religious principles during her resi- 
dence in the house of Mr. Fairchild, yet, like many an- 
other child of God, perhaps we might say every other such 
an one in the flesh, she was liable to be often troubled 
with risings of her most besetting infirmity, which was 
that of temper ; in aid of which, she not unseldom fought 
with the very principles of rectitude which she had been 
led to adopt for better purposes. Nor did there exist a 
human being within her acquaintance who had the power 
to irritate her like Mrs. Tilney. It was therefore with 
no gentle hand that she seized on Lucy, who happened 
to be nearest to her when Henry made his somerset over 
the bed, and began the various processes of straighten- 
ing her hair, and tying on her bonnet and cape, with 
about as much taste as she had exhibited in arranging 
her own shawl; and had just pushed her from her, with 
the manner of one who says “that job is done,” and was: 
turning to perform the same services for Emily, when 
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she found that the fair little girl was already under the | 
hands of Mrs. Tilney. She stood a minute or more 
looking on, and when she found that there was small 
hope of the child’s being speedily ready, she caught hold 
of Lucy’s hand, and saying they would wait in the por- 
tico, she led her out of the room. oe 

© Well,” cried Mrs. Tilney, when the door was closed 
on her rival, “ Well! poor Mrs. Elizabeth—she has small 
notion of dressing a young lady. How should she, hav- 
ing had no education in such lineaments? Did you ob- 
serve how she tied on Miss Fairchild’s bonnet, Miss 
Emily? With all her pretty ringlets as completely dis- 
guised as if she were putting them under an oilskin bath- 
ing cap.” 7 

e. Mamma used to dress us at home,” replied Emily ; 
‘‘ Betty did the work in the kitchen.”’ 

«Those things should be forgotten now, Miss Emily,” 
returned Mrs. Tilney, with such a proper pursing up of 
the lips as ladies’ maids of some descriptions can use on 
occasions. 

‘“« But how can 1?” returned the child. ‘Can I for- 
get all those happy, pleasant things which happened 
when I was young p 

‘Well, my little lady,” replied Mrs. Tilney, “‘ perhaps 
at present you cannot ; but when you have been here a 
little while you will have other things to think of. Look 
there, Miss Emily, in the glass, and see how I have 
brought forward your ringlets, and how becoming they 
look, and how nicely I have set your bonnet. Is it not 
tasty? Ican tell you that all eyes will be upon you at 
our church, and we have a very genteel congregation ; 
not such a one as was at your church at home, as you 
call it, though you must now call the Grove your home.” 
To this intent, and indeed worse, as being more person- 
ally flattering, did she go on. Whilst the little girl did 
that which she had too often done before when not so 
pressed by the tempter without; that is, she stood ad- 
miring her fair young face in the mirror with no small . 
degree of complacency, and thinking how it would appear 
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in the eyes of the genteel congregation before mentioned. 
It. was All time, however, to be off. Mrs. Tilney took 
her hand, with the intention of keeping it fast ; and no 
sooner did the two appear in the hall, than Betty set off 
with Lucy, taking the direction which she saw the other 
servants going, and leaving space enough between her- 
self and Mrs. Tilney to make all conversation impossible, 
whereby she certainly neglected her duty to Emily ; for 
she should have made a point of at least hearing what 
might be said to the little girl. But as poor Lucy had 
already found, she was anything but in a good humour; 
and who can give way to, or allow the influence of any 
evil passion, without incurring some actual sin, or neg- 
lecting some decided duty ? 

‘It needed but such a comparatively pure and simple 
state of mind, as that in which Lucy and Emily had 
walked to their own little church only the Sunday before, 
to have rendered them more happy now than then. Then 
they were looking on old faces and sweet scenes, from 
which they knew that they must be immediately parted ; 
and now they had entered on new and bright, and even 
magnificent scenery, in which they hoped to spend many 
happy years to come. They ought, it would seem, to 
have been very glad, and very grateful to their heavenly 
Father, who had thus richly poured his gifts upon them ; 
but that preparation of the heart, without which heaven 
would be no seat of bliss, was means in both the little 
ae The flattery of Mrs. Tilney had made Emily rest- 
ess from vanity, and the crossness of Betty had made 
Lucy sullen for the time being, though the little girl had 
recovered from this fit before she reached the church, 
only, alas! to fall into another scarcely more agreeable 
to herself. ; 
In the mean time a gayer scene could not be beheld 
on a bright Sunday morning: parties of persons from 
the house might be seen all along from one distance to 
another, going ontothechurch. The space immediately 
_before the mansion was an open well-shaved lawn, encom- 
passed by a belt of beautiful shrubs, beyond which, in 
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the way to the church, was a deep dingle shaped by fo- 
rest-trees, in the bottom of which murmured a rivulet as — 
clear, brawling, and capricious as heart could desire. A 

bridge over this rivulet connected the gravel-walks on 

either side, from the centre of which, above and below, 

opened glades not inferior in beauty to the well-remem- 

bered wood scenes in Mary Bush’s coppice. 

Directly from the little bridge, the path wound up- 
wards through deep shades opening at its termination by 
a wicket into the park, which rose so high above it, that 
a vast variety of its adornments were distinctly seen from 
below. 

There were lawns of bright green, sunny or shadowy 
according with the position of the great sources of na- 
tural light in their daily and nightly courses. There 
were breaks and hollows, dells and uplands, and, crown- 
ing all the rest, a circular mound crowned with firs and 
larches, the feature in the landscape which possessed 
more interest to the children than all the rest. The 
church itself was out of sight, below the highest reach 
of the park, yet the bells, which were resounding in a 
full peal, as Mrs. Tilney told Emily, in compliment to 
the new-comers to the Grove, proved it to be at no great 
distance. 

And this fair scene was animated all the way by par- 
ties going from the Grove to the place of worship, re- 
minding Lucy, when the little girl was recovering from 
her fit of sullenness, of some old picture she had seen of 

the pilgrimage of Christina and her family travelling 
onwards to Mount Zion. Nor did Betty say anything 
as they walked along to disturb the thoughts connected 
with this subject, which continued to pass through the 
mind of the child, until they were all put to flight at the 
little gate which opened from the park into the church- 

ard. } se 
oe There Mrs. Tilney’s voice was heard calling on Betty 
to, stop, and when she was come up she moved first, as 
undoubtedly taking rank of the other, proceeded to a 
private door of the church, went up a few winding steps, 
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and led Emily into the family pew—Retty and Lucy fol. 
lowing. 

_ This pew was a large and square one, raised on pil- 
lars above the ground-floor of the church—as high as 
the reading desk, cushioned, lined, and carpeted in due 
style; and having several large gilded prayer books dis- 
posed on the ledge of the carved wooden parapet in front. 
‘The back and side walls of that part of the church where 
it was, were covered with ancient time-worn monuments 
belonging to the family who possessed the Grove before 
the Fairchilds. 

On entering the pew, Mrs. Tilney immediately led 
Emily to the front, and the child, getting upon a has- 
sock, made the best of her time in examining the con- 
gregation below : her first discovery in this hitherto un- 
known region, being her brother Henry, side by side with 
John, in the men servants’ quarters, which Mrs. Tilney 
pronounced to be a most unprecedented indecorum. 

Lucy being freed from the hand of Betty, was hasten- 
ing to take a place by her sister, when she was re- 
called, and made to keep in the background, by Betty, 
neither seeing nor being seen, and having nothing before 
her eyes but the grim effigies of knights and dames of 
olden times, with all the sculptured forms and symbols 
of natural death ! 

Of course, the minds of the little sisters, though they 
were personally so near to each other, were very dif- 
ferently affected by their different situations, during the 
service. Lucy was becoming more thoughtful as she 
looked again and again on the mementi moris of suc- 
cessive generations before her—on the records of the 
deaths of parents and children, many of the latter of 
whom had died younger than herself, though when liv- 
ing, possessing higher honours of birth, and perhaps 
higher prospects of fortune. When she read on one or 
two of these monuments, “ Here lieth in the vault be- 
low,”’ such-an-one—and such-an-one, her imagination — 
flew back to the moment in which she had seen the 
coffin of Miss Augusta Noble lowered into a vault: in 
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all these thoughts there was nothing of real religion— 
nothing of that bright feeling of true Christianity, by 
which the fear of natural death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory; but a reaction proceeding from the high thoughts 
which had arisen, almost unconsciously to herself, for 
some days past, on the occasion of her elevation to a 
higher grade in society—that is, in plainer words, the 
proud thoughts which the child’s nature had suggested, 
were followed up on the occasion I speak of by their 
natural consequences—uneasy ones as to the uncer- 
tainty of the hold which any one can have of the 
good things of this world. Thus, in this life, every 
evil movement of the natural heart brings its own 
punishment. Our glorious Saviour be praised in that 
he hath removed the possibility of the consequences 
of offences pursuing his redeemed ones after this 
life. 
_ In the mean time how was it with Miss Emily ?—what 
she might be thinking of is not exactly known, but any 
one who watched her, might have seen that she could 
not keep still one moment—that her head turned this 
way and that, so as to cause the cape trimmings of her 
bonnet to shake without ceasing, like the leaves of an 
aspen tree, and that her features never looked as they 
naturally should, but were always forced into some arti- 
ficial form, as if they were moved by hidden wires, and 
_ this especially when she saw people looking up towards 
her. Betty, who remembered what she was in the days 
of pinafores and bed-making, saw all this with such an 
increase of genuine grief and ill-humour, as promised 
but little comfort to poor Lucy in her walk home. I 
much fear that not one of our party, including Henry, 
were much benefited by the service that day, for Henry 
had found a great many grim figures of dogs and horses 
and other strange forms carved on the old wood-work 
of the men’s pew, the sides of which arose above his 
- eyes, and was engaged through the whole time in de- 
= grphas Sonera i John found his places in his 
Bible and Prayer-book, and put the book into his hands. 
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No sooner was the service over, than the strong hand of _ 
Betty griped that of Lucy, and as they had been nearly 
the last to arrive at the church, they were then the first — 
to leave it. . oo 

** Well!’ said the honest servant, as soon as they 
were out of hearing—‘ if things are to go on in this 
way we shall have you all ruinated out and out: only 
but to see Miss Emily standing up there on the boss, 
looking about her all church time, as she did—with 
that Mrs. Tilney simpering away at her side! it is 
enough to make one’s heart ache when one remembers 
how it was in our own little church at home; and as to 
you, Miss Lucy, had not I stopped you, where would 
you have been but on the next boss, showing off in the 
same way! What is a place of worship made for—and 
what’s Sunday put aside for? and what does those, call- 
ing themselves Christians, mect for —if it is only to stare 
at one another—to see and be seen? I can tell you that | 
this is not the first time, by many, that I have wished 
us all back again at home, and me in my own dear 
kitchen; and if it is not the first time, I am sure it 
will not be the last: but come along, there is no use 
looking back for Miss Emily—she is not even come in 
sight yet. I will be bound for it that Mrs. Tilney is 
introducing some of her acquaintances to the child, and 
that when she comes home—that is to our present 
house, which is no home to me—she will be just like a 
peacock with all the stars in its train, spread to be ad- 
mired.” | 

** But my own sweet Emily,” replied Lucy, “I have 
always had her with me when I walked from church.” 

‘© That was when you had no fine flattering servants 
to come in between you and her,” answered Betty ; 
but you must learn now to be often parted from her 
—that is, if such as Mrs. Tilney are allowed to rule the 
roast.” or 
_ Betty was not mistaken in her conceptions respecting 
what caused Mrs. Tilney’s delay with Emily ; she had 
lingered in the churchyard till several of the superior 
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persons of the congregation had come forward to speak 
to the little girl, and to ask her after her parents; and 
some had imprudently flattered Mrs. Tilney on her 
pretty appearance, in the child’s hearmg; and Mrs. Til- 
ney had repeated more of these praises during the walk 
back, insomuch so, that when the two sisters were left 
together in their own apartment, they were never less 
fitted to hold sweet converse together. 

The servants had been called to dinner—Henry had 

not yet appeared, and their mamma was still with their 
grandmamma, when these two thus found themselves 
together, neither of them knowing what they should 
like to do next. They had not yet become accustomed 
to any of the parlours in the house, and they had none 
of their books unpacked but their Bibles: Lucy had 
seated herself near one of the windows, and Emily was 
arranging her hair at the glass, neither of them being in 
a disposition to take up those holy scriptures which had, 
by the Divine favour, formed their delight on many a 
past Sunday. Lucy at length spoke: 
_ “Emily,” she said, ‘‘ how cross Betty has been this 
morning, I was going on to stand by you in the front of 
the pew, when she made me come back and stay by her, 
so that I did not see anything but the old monuments 
on the wall.” 

**And Mrs. Tilney,” answered Emily, turning round 
from the contemplation af her own little self in the 
mirror, ‘‘she was so kind——and when the ladies came 
about me after church, she spoke so kindly about me to 
them, that I began to like her so much—so very, very 
much.” = 

_ Betty did very well at home,” resumed Lucy, “but 
I wish mamma had not sent her to dress us and go out 
with us here.” 

‘Mrs. Tilney,” returned Emily, ‘‘ says she is very 
good—but that she does not know how to dress young 
ladies ; and you know, Lucy, we must be dressed nicely - 
now, and mamma can’t have time to do it. I wil 
some other place could be found for Betty, and that we 
had Mrs. Tilney to do things for us.” | | 
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~~ T don’t:'so much care about the dressing,” replied 
Lucy, speaking very sincerely, ‘‘but I don’t like the 
crossness. I don’t like to be pushed this way, and 
pulled that way,’ added the little girl, rising from her 
seat, and imitating Betty’s manner, “and not to be al- 
lowed to speak a word without being checked, as if every 
word I suid was nonsense—mamma and papa never do 
that.” 

*‘And I am sure Mrs. Tilney does not,”’ returned 
Emily ; ‘she told me several times to-day that she had 
the greatest pleasure in hearing me talk.”’ 7 

‘And yet,” said Lucy, with a sigh, “I think I would 
not change dear old Betty for Mrs. Tilney.” 

Emily did not second this remark, though she had 
some sort of feeling which prevented her from contra- 
dicting it. 

Seven times only had the earth turned on its axis, 
causing all the celestial bodies to seem to rise and set, 
and run a glorious course, before the eyes of its inhabit- 
ants, since these little sisters had spent a Sunday in the 
home of their childhood, under the influence of all those 
sweet and simple feelings which their pious parents had 
been enabled till then, to preserve in their first young 
freshness. And, oh! already, how greatly had the 
world disturbed those influences! Where, then, during 
that first Lord’s day spent at the Grove, was that peace 
and gladness, enjoyed on many a former Sunday ; when 
these little ones, being returned from morning service, 
scattered themselves about their former small domain, 
each seeking some cherished retreat, apart from his fel- 
low, sweetly to read his Bible—his well-worn Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or other Sunday book, in the enjoyment of a 
peace which the world cannot comprehend 2 

Could a few days in other scenes effect so great a 
change of feelings as Lucy and Emily had experienced 
that mornmg! Are the long labours of believing pa- 
rents so soon destroyed by an unbelieving world? The: 
‘answer shall be adapted to the inquiry from the words 
of Scripture. a - 7 
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.  Faithfal is he that called you,” to the work of lead- 
ing your little ones to God, “ who also will do it.” * 


A Prayer for the Holy Spirit to be ever with us to keep 
- us in the right way. 


_ O, our blessed God and Father, thou who before the 
foundations of the world were laid hadst already pre- 
pared an atonement for the finite creatures thou wert 
about to form, how inestimable is thy love !—how great 
thy mercy, a mercy which can never fail us, for thou 
art perfect, and all thy attributes are perfect, and there 
can be no flaw in them. Thou hast bid us ask for what 
we desire, and we shall receive it: Lord, we ask for 
faith—for love, that we may trust and love thee more, 
‘and think only of thee, and not of the perishable plea- 
sures of this life. O what poor creatures we are now! 
whilst in this fleshly state our low capacities cannot 
receive the glories of the future world that is laid up in 
store for us, but our finite minds are ever grovelling in 
the dust, and wishing to revel in pursuits and transitor 
pleasures, which must all perish in the use of them. 6 
our Father, thou knowest our weakness, our utter ina- 
bility to stand without thy supporting arms, and yet as 
the weaned babe we are ever trying our own strength, 
and thinking we can go and stand of ourselves; but 
through thy paternal mercy thy arms are ever round us, 
and though thou allowest us to fall when we too wilfully 
trust im ourselves, yet thou art close beside us to lift us 
again on our feet, to hold us up, and comfort us from 
any troubles that our fall and wilful desire of independ- 
ence has drawn upon us. 

__O blessed Father, subdue this proud nature in us; 
draw us closer to thyself; give us humility; give us 
child-like trust in thee ; give to us those sweet hopes of 
thy pardoning love which have made us so happy here, 
and which promises us eternal happiness bereatiar 


* j Thess. v. 24. 
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Lord, we ask thee to control our earthly desires and am- 
bitious thoughts; let us be thankful for the blessings 
bestowed upon us, but keep us from glorying in them 
or madly imagining we could have deserved them, for 
we have deserved nothing from thee, O Father, but the 
wages of sin, which is death eternal. But thou hast given 
us thy Son, thy divine Son, and with him thou hast pro- 
mised us all things ; and thou. hast given us thy Spirit, 
thy Holy Spirit, to sanctify and purify our hearts, to pre- 
pare us for that home on high, where no polluted thing 
can dwell. Blessed Spirit, descend upon our hearts in 
greater fulness; let us not stray from thee, but be thou 
ever with us till we are removed to glory, for we are re- 
deemed and ransomed through the death and sufferings 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


HYMN. 


Swect were the days when first I felt 
The Saviour’s pardoning blood 

Applied to cleanse my soul from guilt, 
And bring me home to God. 


Whilst far off in my earthly home 
Thy love to me was opened, Lord, 
And thy paternal call to come, 
Came sweetly through thy Holy Word. 


Then when the dawn the morn revealed 
His praises tuned my tongue ; 

And when the evening shades prevailed, 
His love was all my song. 


{ lived upon my Saviour’s smiles, 
And leaned upon his arm ; 
But now the tempter spreads his wiles, 
The world begins to charm. 


Now when the evening shade prevails 

_.My soul in darkness mourns ; 

And when the morn the light reveals, 
No light to me returns. 
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_ . My prayers are now a babbling noise, 
My Saviour hides his face, 
- T read—the promise meets my eyes, 
But will not reach my case. 


Now Satan threatens to prevail, 
And make my soul his prey, 

Yet, Lord, thy mercies cannot fail— 
Thou’lt come without delay, | 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue elder Mrs. Fairchild was somewhat better on the 
Monday morning, so she did not require her daughter’s 
presence, and Emily and Lucy were therefore able to en- 
joy their mamma’s company at the breakfast table, where 
Henry was all anxiety to take them about to show them 
all that he knew about the place. “ John has nothing 
to do, mamma,”’ said Henry, “and he has had no work 
ever since he has been at the Grove. He was very sorry 
for the little pigs the first morning he came here, for 
there is one pig who has got seven young ones, and the 
lazy boy who ought to feed them, whom they call Bill 
Rogers, had forgot them, so John fed them. When it 
was known John had fed them, Bill Rogers got such a 
scolding from Sykes, that I should think he would not 
forget it in a hurry, and so since that Bill has taken care 
to feed the pigs in good time.”’ . 

_ © Why, Henry,” interrupted Mrs. Fairchild, ‘* what 
is this I hear? Bill Rogers and Sykes! They are not 
fit companions for you, my dear boy. How came you 
acquainted with them ?” 

*°Q, I don’t know them, mamma,” he answered, 
‘that is, Imever spoke to either of them unless John 
was by; but then I do like John so much, I am always” 
with him when I can be, and you know now he has no- 
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thing to do, he is generally in the stables or offices, so 
I can’t help hearing what is going on.” 

Mrs. Fairchild looked very thoughtful, and she sighed, 
too, as she said, ‘At our dear little house, Henry, you 
might have been with John all day, and never heard a 
bad word or anything you ought not to have heard; but 
I am afraid you can’t say the same thing now, can you, 
Henry ?”’ | 
_ No, mamma,”’ replied the little boy after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, for he seemed afraid to acknowledge 
the truth, for he feared what might follow; but having 
once said the word, he added boldly, ‘‘ No, mamma, 
there is a great deal that is wrong to be heard in the 
stables and offices, but I do so like John, mamma, I do 
so like to be with him.” 

_ And TI like you to be with him, too,” said Mrs. 
Fairchild, ‘and so does your papa, my dear; but John 
must come to you--you must not go after John. Then, 
too, Henry, as soon as your papa comes we must arrange 
some plan for your studies, during which time John can 
do his work ; but at your play hours you cannot have a 
safer companion than John if he will keep you to him- 
self, and I know he will do so when I represent the 
matter to him.” 

_ Well, mamma,” exclaimed Henry, “if I still may 
have John with me, I shall like the Grove better than 
our old home, but if I must not talk to John I would 
rather go back again, for I do so like John. But, 
mamma, there is such a sweet little pony here, poor 
cousin Ellen used to ride it, and John says it is as 
quiet as a lamb: may I have a ride to-day, mamma, and 
may John go with me on one of the horses? I am not 
afraid; I have been on it about the park, and it goes so 
nicely ; but may I take a regular ride, mamma? O do 
let me.” , 7 

' JT must see John about it,’ said Mrs. Fairchild ; 
“and if he thinks it safe you may; but it depends upon 
what John says.” 

‘May I bring John to you, mamma?” asked Henry, 
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may I, mamma; for I should like to set off immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and then we should be back again 
before papa comes home.” _ a 

© You may,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, “and if John 
thinks it safe, you may set off as soon as you like.” 

. When Mrs. Fairchild saw John, she spoke to him 
first about the pony, and learning from him that it was 
so gentle Henry might safely ride it, and that he would 
take care the child should go quietly, and did not get 
into mischief from too high spirits, she then told him 
that she did not approve of Henry’s going into the 
stable or offices amongst the lower men-servants and 
stable-boys, where he must hear much that was wrong. 
** And so, John,” she added, ‘‘ as you are the only per- 
son I know here on whom I can depend, I will trust 
Henry to your care till his papa comes home, begging 
that you will not only be on your guard that he does 
not hurt himself by outward dangers, but that you will 
remember it is of more importance that he should not 
wilfully hear what must hurt his mind, his morals, and 
his manners as a gentleman, and above all, as a Christian. 
No gentleman by birth is a real gentleman, John, who 
loves the stable-yard and the company of uneducated 
grooms and keepers of dogs. They may be attached to 
a faithful dog or a noble horse who returns their affec- 
tions, but the language of the stable-yard or the kennel 
must always be disgusting to a gentleman, and must 
give gross offence to the ears of a Christian, if it is only 
because there they too often transgress the command- 
ment of our God, which says, ‘ Swear not at all, but let 
your communications be only yea, yea, or nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh to evil.’ So, John,. 
be as much with Henry as you can, but keep him from 
where he should not go, and therefore you cannot do 
better than take him out upon poor Miss Ellen’s pony.” 

** Are we to do lessons to-day, mamma?” asked Lucy, 
as John and Henry left the breakfast-room. | - 

No, my love,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, ‘ for I shall 
be too much occupied to attend to you; indeed I 
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scarcely know when I shall have leisure to begin them 
again; but your dear grandmamma will, I hope, be 
soon better, and then I shall have more time, and Mrs. 
Evans too, her illness necessarily adds to my occupa- 
tions.” | 

Then, mamma,” said Emily, “ shall we go to our 
room, our school-room as we have settled to call it, and 
unpack our dolls, and our books, and other things, and 
try to put them in their places ?”’ 7 

‘Very well, my dears,” replied Mrs. Fairchild ; ‘and 
if you want anything don’t go for it yourselves, but ring 
the bell that is by the fireplace, and Betty will answer 
it; and indeed, now I think of it, Betty had better be 
in the room with you whilst you are unpacking, to help 
to put up the things, or else you may not have done 
when your papa comes.” 

So Lucy and Emily ran up stairs to their pleasant 
school-room, and having rung for Betty, they amused 
themselves by looking about the apartment, at the closet 
filled with shelves, at a large cupboard on one side the 
fireplace, and at a bookcase which answered to it on the 
other. The school-room was a nice-sized room, having 
a window that looked out on the park, and as the room 
itself was over a‘part of the hall and the front door, it 
was the best window for seeing anybody or any carriage 
that drove to the house, though at the same time there 
was an equal chance of being seen from it by those 
without. 

Lucy and Emily, assisted by Betty, were, however, too 
busy to look out at the window; they had had three 
trunks brought in one after another into the room, and 
they had been unpacked and the things put into their 
pisces, for Betty was very particular, and would not even 
et a book be taken out of the box till it was settled where 
it was to be put, when suddenly they heard a sound of 
horses’ feet approaching to the house. | é; 
_“Oit is Henry,” cried Emily; “he said he would 
ride round the carriage drive that we might see him.” 

-* Yes, and I hear John,” added Lucy: “ aa 
: G! 
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we must go to the window—we must see Henry on poor 
Ellen’s pony! Come, Betty, come.” - Sa a age 
. Betty aia not want urging, and the next moment she 
had her head and shoulders half way aut of the window 
with both hands, on each side, tightly grasping at 
the dresses of Lucy and Emily, who were so eager to 
see Henry on his pony that they were in danger of 
throwing themselves out of the window. The drive to 
the house was through an avenue of trees which only 
ceased in front of the mansion, to give from its windows 
a clear view of the park, and as this drive was a winding 
one, those from the house could not see any one along it 
till they issued out from the trees just below them; and 
thus it happened that Lucy, Emily, and Betty, all three 
half out of the window in the dusty state they were in of 
unpacking and arranging which alway discolours black 
dresses more than others, and the two little girls, with 
their hair and bright ringlets as if a brush had never 
passed through them, were first seen by the new-comers 
to the house. 

The first was a young lady in a riding-habit and hat, 
over which was a green veil, which she had thrown from 
off her face on her entrance into the avenue. She was 
a fine-looking girl, as they afterwards learnt, of sixteen 
or seventeen years old, with bright black eyes, which, 
however, seldom varied in expression, and a dark com- 
plexion, which, though generally pale, was now rosy 
from the exercise she had been taking. She rode her 
horse spiritedly, fearlessly using her whip though she 
had arrived at her journey’s end, and was evidently so 
much at her ease, that she looked up, even though can- 
tering, to the party at the window, though she did not 
condescend to notice them with a bow or salute of any 
sort. 7 
Close after her was a young gentleman, younger than 
herself, for he was her brother, but the difference in. 
ages could not have been more than a year, for he was 
tall and large made for his size. As he first appeared. 
from the avenue, his countenance was exceedingly pale 
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and grave, even his very lips were colourless, and when 
he looked up at the window, the smile that passed over 
his face at sight of Betty’s stare of vulgar astonishment 
was changed to an expression of pain at beholding the 
hatchment, and Lucy afterwards said that she saw his 
eyes filled with tears. He rallied himself, however, 
though those who knew him might have seen that he 
put a violent force upon himself, and backing his horse, 
‘with his face raised, he bowed and said, “‘ Good morning, 
fair ladies above there—my cousins, I suppose. I am 
Thomas Wigram Fairchild, Esq., a student of the Inner 
Temple, only son and worthy heir of Captain Fairchild, 
late of the good ship Santa Anna, and this fair lady is 
my sister, Miss Louisa Charlotte Fairchild, or as she 
chooses to term herself, the Miss Fairchild, by rights of 
seniority in her own person and in her father’s. But, 
ladies and relatives, are we to sit on our horses here all 
the morning, or will you in compassion send some one 
to take the tired beasts from us?” 

This had all been said so quickly, that Betty, who 
feared to loosen her hold on the children, had been 
unable to withdraw from the window. Lucy was ready 
to laugh most heartily, indeed she had began to do so, 
whilst poor Emily, who was more sensitive, felt fully 
conscious of the ridiculous figures they must appear to 
their cousins from the untidy state they were in; and 
the tears rising in her eyes from shame and blushes, she 
withdrew herself as hastily as she could from Betty’s 
hold, and slipping down on her knees, she hid herself 
from the sight of those without. Emily was now suf- 
fering the more because of her vanity the day preceding, 
for Mrs. Tilney had roused her love of dress, which was 
her besetting sin, and nothing pleased her better than 
to be told that she looked well, and her frock or bonnet 
became her. Lucy, however, who had no such thoughts, 
and was quite unconscious of the patch of dust upon her 
left cheek, for she had been dusting a shelf that showed 
how careless the housemaid had become during the. 
Ulness of Mrs, Evans, the housekeeper, was by no 
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means put out, and with her head still out of the win- 
dow, was laughing heartily at her cousin Tom and his 
strange manceuvres to keep his horse still whilst he 
spoke to those above. But though this scene takes 
some time to write, Tom had not finished his speech 
before a boy appeared from some part of the grounds, 
and the young gentleman, throwing him the reins, 
sprung from his horse, left his sister to dismount as 
ahs could, and disappearing for an instant, the next mo- 
ment his step was heard in the passage, and the door of 
the room being open, he walked in so rapidly that one 
stride almost brought him half way into the apartment. 
Lucy had turned to meet him, Emily had sprung upon 
her feet, but held back from consciousness of her untidy 
appearance, whilst Betty would have left the room, only 
she could not do so without passing the young gentle- 
man. 

Tom Fairchild was very pale, and his eye looked sad, 
very, very sad, though he had a smile upon his lip ; and 
when the little girls thought of it afterwards, they re- 
membered that there was no mirth in his manner, 
though jesting words were on his tongue. In truth, 
he was feeling most acutely the loss he had experienced 
since last he was in that house and that room, where he 
had so often played or conversed with his beloved cousin 
Ellen ; and his thoughts were so full of painful recollec- 
tions, that if he had given way to his real feelings he 
would have sate down and wept like a woman. But he 
was of an age to think such conduct unmanly, and he 
was also before strangers, and conscious that his lip 
‘trembled and his eye was dim, he had sprung from his 
horse and mounted the stairs by threes or fours at a 
time, and at once hurried to that room that in his cooler 
moments he feared to enter again. The one familiar 
object after another meeting his eyes, he closed them a 
moment convulsively and hastily, and as if swallowing 
down his feelings, he turned to look at the persons in the 
room, knowing that these all were strangers, and that. 
he might hope to recover his composure by addressing 
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‘them. Emily still held back, but Lucy coming forward - 
offered him her hand. ‘Iam Lucy Fairchild sir,” she © 
said, ‘and that is my sister Emily.” a: 
Indeed,” replied Mr. Tom, “TI beg your pardon, 
but I thought you must be the housemaids of the 
family, judging by the state of your dress and that 
lovely patch upon your cheek, Miss Lucy ; but I see I 
have made a great mistake, I beg your pardon, but I 
did not understand your ways, my little cousin; I shall 
be wiser shortly, I trust. And this I have no doubt 
must be aunt Fairchild,’ he added, turning towards 
Betty, who was trying to escape from the room, ‘‘she 
has been helping you to dust and clean up the rooms, I 
see. My good aunt Fairchild, I beg you will not leave 
the room, I don’t mind a little dust I assure you; you 
need not take the trouble to clean yourself, as the 
maids say ; it is quitea family party. I can’t part with 
you, I assure you.” 

Poor Betty became as flushed in the face as if she 
had been standing over the fire cooking a large dinner, 
but the more she attempted to get away the more Mr. 
Tom was determined she should not, for he placed him- 
self before her, dodging to the right and left as she 
tried either way of escape. ‘ My name is Betty Stub- 
bins, sir,” at last cried poor Betty, half ready to cry, 
and dropping a curtsey almost to the ground; but Tom 
could not hear what she said or make any reply to her, 
for at that moment his sister entered the room ina state 
of high indignation. ‘ How rude you are, Tom,” she 
exclaimed without looking at her cousins. “TI never 
saw so unmannerly a boy as you are: why you left me 
without any assistance to get off my horse, and never 
rung the hall-bell ; and as to that boy Rogers, he has 
no idea of helping a lady to dismount. It was most dis- 
agreeable, I can tell you, and I had very nearly a fall, 
the boy was so stupid: but where is my aunt? where 
are the servants,—Mrs. Evans, Mrs Tilney—are they 
all dead together ?’’ 7 at 
_ A shade of sorrow at this last thoughtless remark 


, 
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: pris over Tom’s countenance, he turned away from 
Betty, who hastily left the room to inform Mrs. Fair- 
child of the new arrivals, and looking kindly, nay, even 

gently, at his two cousins as they stood, not. knowing 

whether to advance or to recede, as the strange lady 

- gave them no encouragement, he said, ‘‘ Louisa, these 
fittle girls are Lucy and Emily, our new cousins. 
This is Lucy,’ he said, drawing her forwards to 

his sister—‘ and that is Miss Emily, in the corner, 
who is too shy, I suppose, to come forward to speak to 
us.” | 
- At this Emily advanced, but the tears stood in her 
eyes, and she hung down her face, which was covered 
with blushes, but Tom shook her hand most heartily, 
though, like Lucy’s at that moment, it was none of the 
cleanest. 

_ Miss Louisa looked coldly at them—apologized for 
not shaking hands lest they should soil her glove,— 
asking how they were, and ending her speech with say- 
ing—‘* But goodness, children! have all the servants 
left the hall, that vou are obliged to do the cleaning an 
scrubbing ?” | 
- Emily could not reply for shame, but Lucy said, 

“they were only putting up their books and dolls, and 
the shelves were so dusty.” 

_ Louisa did not listen to what she was saying, but 
turning to her brother, she asked—if he had seen their 
aunt yet ? 

**No to be sure,” he answered, “I have not had 
time even to ask for her, but I suppose she is with our 
grandmother.” | 

‘* By-the-bye, how is the old lady,’’ inquired Louisa 
of Lucy—‘ how does she bear poor Ellen’s death.” —_- 
_ © Dear grandmamma is very, very sad,” replied Lucy, 
‘very, very sad.” | 7 
' “T thought she would be,” said Louisa, not address- 
ing any one, but speaking as it were her thoughts 
aloud. ‘I thought she would be, she was so fond of 
Ellen—but just look, Tom, don’t you think that child 
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there”-—-and she pointed to Emily—has some slight 
look of Ellen?” | | | 
“Of Ellen!’ he answered, fixing his eyes firmly 

upon poor Emily—‘‘ of Ellen, my own beloved Ellen ! 

Louisa, is it possible you can have forgot her so? 

Ellen was so very lovely—so very lovely ! we shallnever 

see her like again.” 

‘© Well, for my part,’’ replied Miss Louisa, “I never 
thought Ellen particularly good looking, but you were 
so fond of her, you know—you were no judge.” 

OQ Louisa, Louisa !’’ exclaimed her brother—* and 
can you speak of her so—now, now, at the moment of 
first standing in that room which was so exclusively 
her own, which wasalways made bright with her presence 
and. she so good, so kind to youf O Ellen, beloved 
Ellen !—it is of no use, I cannot struggle thus with my 
feelings ; can I ever, ever forget you, sweet sister of my 
heart !”’ and so saying he rushed out of the room, was 
down the stairs by almost one spring, and an hour or 
more pased before he appeared again amongst them. 

‘* Well Tom is infatuated,’ was the cool remark of 
the unfeeling girl, “and his last speech was not over 
complimentary to me; but tell me, Lucy, where is 
my aunt—where is Mrs. Evans, or Tilney? I am tired 
to death with a ride of nearly fourteen miles—I should 
like some refreshment, and to change my dress. Is not 
Tilney at hand ?”’ 

‘7 will run for her,’ said Emily, who was glad to 
escape from the room; for though she felt some little 
sorrow for her cousin Tom, she was yet very angry with 
him for speaking so very slightingly of her in compari- 
son to their lamented cousin, and Emily had been too 
much praised the day before to bear this without resent- 
ment. : 

Mrs. Tilney was soon found, and accompanied Emily 
to Miss Louisa to wait upon her; and as they went 
along the passage, the lady’s maid told Emily what the. 
poor children knew before, that she was in a very dirty | 
and untidy state; ‘* but, Miss Emily,” she added, ‘if 
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you will wait till I have attended to Miss Louisa, I will 
meet you in your bed-room, and there I will derange’ 
your hair and brush your dress. It is a pity those 
pretty curls should not be smoothed out tastily.” 
~ And then, cousin Tom,” thought Emily, “‘ may not 
look so very contemptuous, if they say I am like poor 
cousin Ellen. I wonder whether she was so very 
pretty !’ : : 
On arriving at the school-room they found both 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild there, and Emily soon learnt 
that her papa, on the Saturday, had gone to the house 
of their relative, who had sent for him, and that there 
he found the family had been summoned immediately 
‘on business to London. He found, too, that Tom and 
Louisa were paying their friends a visit, and that their 
father, Captain Fairchild, was coming to them there, in 
a few days, and so he proposed that his nephew and his 
niece had better come with him to the Grove, to meet 
their father, and this was the reason of their unexpected 
appearance ; Mr. Fairchild, or as they called him, uncle 
Edward, having been detained at the lodge by a man 
who had a message to give him, had directed them to 
ride on, as they knew the place well, having often been 
there in past times. 


Prayer to be resigned to the will of God, and not to 
rebel when he thinks it right to chasten us, either by 
struggling against our feelings, or giving too much 
way to them. : 


—O divine Creator! thou who temperedst the wind to 
the shorn lamb! Thou, who in the person of thy divine 
Son, wept over Jerusalem! Thou, we should ever bear 
in mind rememberedst how weak is our frame, and that 
we are but as dust. As a father pitieth his children, so 
dost thou pity us, but yet it is in thy very love to us. 
thou chastenest us. O give us to see clearly that there 
are mercy and goodness in thy judgments, and that 
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if we will but kiss thy rod, thy holy peace will descend 
upon our hearts, and we shall go on our way rejoicing. 

Teach us not to grieve rebelliously, when those we 
love are taken from us: let us dwell upon their exceed- 
ing happiness, upon what they have gained, and not 
upon our loss: teach us, as David did, to cry, I shall go 
to them, they cannot come back to me. Let each new 
link that is broken on earth, bind us the more closely to 
heaven, where thou dwellest, and make us in our 
Saviour to find all we have lost. O, blessed Father, 
thou hast more than fulfilled the covenant with man, 
and well is it for us that there is nought left for us to 
perform, or else that little must fail:—O how great is 
our weakness, that when all is done, all is perfected for 
our salvation, yet we fail of faith and confidence in 
Him who left the realms of glory to take our form upon 
him, that by his stripes we are healed. O Lord, let 
us give up our beloved ones to thee without a murmur, 
for thine they are; thou hast removed them from evil 
and sin, and sorrow will be no more known to them, 
for they are with thee; but send thy Comforter, thy 
promised Comforter, to us below, to give us peace and 
joy in believing—to show us the Saviour, and through 
him thee, our reconciled God and Father. O be with 
us, thou Holy Three in One, and we ask thee in full 
confidence that thou wilt hear us, for thy promises are 
sure and never fail. : 


HYMN. 


Say, why should friendship grieve for those, 
_ Who safe arrive on Canaan’s shore? 
Releas’d from all their hurtful foes, 

They are not lost—but gone before. 


How many painful days on earth, 
Their fainting spirits number'd o’er, 

Now they enjoy a heav’nly birth, 
They are not lost—but gone before. 
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_. Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, 
-. And sweet the strain which angels pour, 
. QO why should we in anguish weep ? | 

They are not lost—but gone before. _ 


Secure from ev’ry mortal care, 

By sin and sorrow vex’d no more; 
Eternal happiness they share, 

Who are not lost—but gone before. 


To Zion’s peaceful courts above, 
In faith triumphant may we soar! 
Embracing in the arms of love | 
The friends not lost—but gone before. 


On Jordan’s bank when’er we come, 
And hear the swelling waters roar ; 
Jesus conveys us safely home, 
To friends not lost—but gone before. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the afternoon of that day which had so suddenly 
brought Louisa and Tom to the Grove, Mrs. Fairchild 
proposed to her children that they should walk to see 
the tomb and monument of their departed cousins Emily 
and Ellen. ‘ We know less,” she said, “of that gentle 
Emily, whose memory is not so fresh in this place—but, 
my little girls, I most earnestly wish that you should 
keep that of Ellen, as you have known her by character, 
fresh in your minds—by way, with the Divine blessing, 
as a high and bright example of what the Divine Spirit 
can bring to pass in the heart of one still tied to the in. 
firmities of human nature.’ Then addressing Louisa 
particularly-—‘‘ You knew her well, my dear,” she 
added, ‘‘and can bear witness to her humility, piety, 
self-denial, and enlarged and liberal bounty to all who 
needed her assistance.” | a 
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_ "Qh! as to her charity to the poor,” returned Louisa, 
‘you must not ask me— if she did give a great deal 
away, she kept her good works much. to herself—she 
never spoke to me about those things.” 

*‘Bat her school speaks for her,” said Mrs. Fair- 
child :—‘ the very superior condition of the day-school 
in the village, proves, [ am told, that she spared no 
money, no, nor even labour to promote the benefit of 
the children, so long at Jeast as she could exert herself; 
and it would be a bitter grief to me to doubt that Lucy 
and Emily may be enabled to follow up, with all their 
power, what their now glorified cousin has so well 
began.” 

Mrs. Fairchild so little liked the expression of Louisa’s 
mouth, when she was preparing to answer her last re- 
mark, that she hastened to ask her another question, 
to prevent what she was going to say coming out :— 
“Will you like to go with us, Miss Fairchild?” she 
said,—she could not honestly add, ‘‘ we should be glad 
of your company.” 

‘‘T thank you,” replied the young lady, “but shall 
beg to decline; after my ride this morning I shall be 
too much fatigued for such a walk.”’ 

«© Well, then, you will be ready, Lucy and Emily,” 
said their mother, ‘in less than an hour; go to Betty 
to dress you.” | 

The little girls immediately left the parlour, where 
this short conversation had been held, but before they 
reached their own room, Louisa had overtaken them, 
and without ceremony walked in after them. 

“ And are you really going,” she said, “to cultivate 
the dismals, at the grave of our cousins—is there not 
enough of that commodity already in this dismal old 
house here? Do you know they have put me in a 
room where a corner of that horrible hatchment comes 
across part of the upper sash of one of my windows ! 
can’t and won’t sleep there, or in any room in this house 
by myself, I wish one of you would come and sleep 
with me. Oh! don’t lodk so frightened, I shall not put 
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any constraint upon you ; Tilney will come herself if I 
say but a word. But, really, tell me—why did not you 
decline, when my aunt proposed this dismal scheme ?”” - 
_ “Because,” replied Lucy, “ we liked to go.” - 
- Well!’ returned the young lady, with an upwar 
toss of her head, ‘there is no disputing about tastes, 
but I am resolved to keep out of the sight of death as 
long as I can; so good-bye, my little doleful ones, and 
I wish you all possible enjoyment of your excursion this 
afternoon.” So saying, she left the room, running 
Betty almost into the door-way, and taking no notice of 
the modest withdrawal a few paces back of that respect- 
able young woman—a notice by a slight bow or smile, 
which even a royal lady would not have scorned to tak 
on occasion of such collision. x 
-Lucy and Emily were found by their mamma in th 
portico, and as they stepped from thence on the gravel, 
Lucy, taking her mother’s hand, exclaimed, “O 
dear, dear, mamma, this is like old days again! if papa 
only were here, I could almost fancy that time was 
gone back, and that we were setting off to our dear 
hut in the wood—only, where are our dolls and our 
basket 2” | 

** And some nice new book in somebody’s pocket,” 
said Emily. 

‘And my knife and bit of wood, somewhere,” added 
Henry :—“I wish those times would come back again, 
when I could go wherever I liked, and there was no- 
body to cry out, ‘O do come and see our young gentle- 
man, when I happen to be helping John.” 

‘But I thought,” said Mrs. Fairchild, “that you 
were told, Henry, not to go to John in places where the 
other men were!” | : 

‘*No, mamma, and I have not,” replied Henry ;—‘‘ we 
were in a corner of the garden, after our ride to-day, 
and all alone, and I was just helping John to clean out 
a place where he wanted to set some things, when some 
of the garden boys came, and then it was all over the 
garden, from one to another, like the echo in the 
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gipsey’s valley in the old story book,—‘O, come and 
see our young gentleman! come and see our young 
Sapa ? till John got so angry, that he threw down 
is spade, and took me away with him, and he did wish 
himself at home as well as I did—but may we run, 
mamma! | 

Mrs. Fairchild gave her permission, with the old in- 

struction that they were not to run out of her sight ; 
and the little boy, having persuaded Emily to go with 
him, left Lucy with her mother. 
. “Mamma, dear,” began the little girl, when the 
others were gone forward, “it is so seldom, so very sel- 
dom that we are alone together now, that I think it 
the very greatest treat when it does happen; not that I 
mind Emily, or Henry, or papa, or any of the old set, 
but here am I full of so many thoughts, and nobody to 
tell them to, who quite understands me. Please first to 
answer me one thing—is it wrong to be rather pleased 
because we are become greater people than we were !— 
you know what I mean by greater.” 

‘‘ But are you pleased, my dear?” asked Mrs. Fair- 
child ; “‘ sometimes you speak as if you wished we were 
living at home as we formerly did.” 

«And so I do also,” replied Lucy; ‘1 seem to have 
two minds. [ do not mean a religious mind, or new 
heart, and a natural heart, but I mean, that I seem to 
have two minds in my natural heart, and one makes me 
sigh, and even often cry, when I think of the happy, 
happy days that are gone; and the other seems to say, 
are you not pleased at being a so much greater young 
lady than you used to be? and all those things, mam- 
ma; so that, if any body was now to give me the choice 
of whether I would stay here or go home again, I should 
hardly know what to say.” 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Fairchild, “that you 
‘should be as contented at what you call home if you 
‘were now'to return to it, as you would have been had 
-you never tried this new life ?”’ | 

“J think, I fear—I am almost sure,” answered Lucy, 
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“that I should not.. Indeed, mamma, I do not under- 
stand myself; I wish not to be set up, and I am set up. | 
T.often cry when I think of my happy home, and: the 
little things which used to delight me in those times, 
which seem to be gone as long away as almost the first 
things which I can remember; and yet I feel that I 
would not, if I could, go back to those times. I am 
teased by Mrs. Tilney and the other servants when they 
get about me, and pretend it is almost an honour to wait 
upon me, and yet I am vexed when Betty speaks to me 
just as she used to do when I gave her any trouble more 
than usual at home. So you see, mamma, I have two 
minds about worldly things, we may call them—and two 
sets of thought and two sets of wishes, one pulling me 
one way and one another; and I do not think either of 
them have much to do with heavenly thoughts and de- 
sires. Have they, mamma?” | 
_ Many of theseuncomfortable feelings, my dear Lucy,” 
replied Mrs. Fairchild, ‘“‘ proceed from the somewhat 
violent change of habits which have taken place with you 
in common with all of us. Had you, like poor Ellen, 
been brought up in the habits which you are now called 
to adopt, they would have been as easy to you as those 
in which you were reared, and you would have been no— 
more annoyed by the services of ten or fifteen servants 
than you were by those of two: all these things are 
matters of habit, and require time to bring any one to 
accommodate themselves to them as to things of course. 
In the process of arriving at this point, there is 
great danger of becoming proud, and what may be 
termed high and insolent; and it is by divine grace 
only that a human creature can be preserved from this 
‘‘ As to your sometimes painful longings after former 
modes of life and former pleasures, these only show the | 
imperfection of all earthly enjoyments ; for whoever found 
a condition on earth in which something was.not want-— 
ing, or something might not have been better? But. 
here we are where our heavenly Father has placed us, 
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and we may be assured that he will not tempt us beyond 
what he will enable us to bear.” | 

* The little party were now arrived within the belt of 
shrubs, and Lucy having set her mind at ease by the 
conversation which she had with her mamma, was all 
easy and disengaged, and prepared to look about her, and 
admire everything she beheld being connected with the 
sweet assurance so lately given her, that she was where 
her heavenly Father had placed her; and that she had 
his permission to enjoy all the sweet circumstances of the 
scenes through which they were passing. 

On the bridge Emily and Henry joined them, and 
many were the comments the young people made as they 
looked up and down the irregular line of the rivulet. 

“If there were such things as fairies, mamma,”’ cried 
Emily, “I could fancy they would choose exactly such 
places as these, when the moon shines bright, to keep 
their feasts in.” 

“What places there are here for hide and seek, 
mamma,” exclaimed Henry; ‘‘ when may we have a 
game !”’ 

‘7 wonder if there is an echo here,” said Lucy; ‘if 
there was but an echo, how nicely we might play the gip- 
sies’ valley.—-But see that waterfall up above, with the 
trees arching over it !—how it dances and sparkles where 
the light above can get through to it !—Mamma, I do 
so want to go to the end of all those little gravel paths 
which are winding about.” 

And see that hut—see that hut!” resumed Henry ; 
“‘to be sure it has got benches and odd-looking chairs 
made of roots; but it is nothing to our old hut, is it, 
Emily ?”” 

‘*Q mamma, when you can find a pretty new story, 
shall we come some day and read it in that hut ?” asked 
one of them. The request being seconded and reseconded 
so loudly that had there been even a sleeping echo in 
that glen, she must have been thereby effectually awak- 
ened. Mrs. Fairchild stilled them by a promise that it: 
should be as they desired, if circumstances would ad- 
mit ; and then walking on along the upward path through 
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the denser woods, they soon followed her, coming out 
presently into the park, where deer and beautiful little 
fawns peeped at them from behind the fern and brakes, 
ready to start away should they, perceive anything alarm- 

ing in their aspects. | 

_ As the party ascended the hill having the fir-crowned 
tumulus on their right, the battlemented crown of the old 
tower of the church began to show itself, seeming at first 
to mix itself with the heath and fern on the highest point 
of the park, but rising as they ascended, at least to the 
eye. At the sight of this all the party as by one accord 
became silent, and Henry took hold of Emily’s hand, 
whilst Lucy once more joined her mamma. 

_ A few more steps brought them in view of some cot- 
tages which were built adjoining the churchyard, and 
Henry pointing to one, whispering, for the little fellow 
did not like to raise his voice, said, ‘Do you know, 
Emily, Mrs. Lakin lives in that house ?”’ 

Pek Lakin,’ repeated Emily, “who is Mrs. La- 
kin 2” 

«Cousin Ellen’s nurse,” replied Henry. ‘ Have you 
never heard of Mrs. Lakin ?”’ 

“Mrs. Lakin, my dear Emily,” said Mrs. Fairchild, 
‘‘was nurse to your cousin’s mamina; and as she was a 
widow when she took charge of your aunt, she had no 
home to go to when her lady grew up. So she lived with 
your aunt till she married and went to India, and there 
she went also; and it was in her arms that the little bro- 
_thers of Ellen, and, at last, their poor mamma died, and 
then all her love was given to the two sisters that yet 
were spared her. | 

“Mrs. Lakin brought them to England, and it was 
her greatest pleasure to wait upon the two little girls, 
whom she loved as if they were her own daughters. 
The death of Emily but drew out her love more warm! 
towards Ellen. Whilst time but added gifts of you 
to your cousins, this same time took away the health and 

strength of Mrs. Lakin, she became very infirm, and 
for days together would be unable to wait upon her young 
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ladies, and to save her your grandmamma employed 

Mrs. Tilney, though in indulgence to Mrs. Lakin’s feel- 
ings, she was never allowed to be called your cousins’ 
maid, or in the end Miss Ellen’s maid, for these infirmi- 
ties commenced even while the two sisters were both 
living. | 

“ Poor Mrs. Lakin stayed but at the Grove to close the 
eyes of her beloved child, and then she retired to yonder 
cottage living upon an annuity left her by your uncle ; 
and the house she now resides in was chosen by her be- 
cause from her bed-room window she can see our Ellen’s 
grave, and her increasing bad health keeps her almost 
confined to this one apartment.” 

“Mamma, may we go to see her?” asked Lucy. ‘I 
should so like to hear her talk of cousin Ellen ; and per- 
haps, mamma, if she thinks Emily like the first Emily, 
she would be pleased to see her.” 

‘<¢ 'We will call,”’ said Mrs. Fairchild, “and ask if it 
is agreeable to her to see us. She must remember me, 
fur we have met in happier times to her, but from her 
first arrival at the Grove her health has prevented her 
ever leaving it, even when her ladies went from home for 
change of air, and it was not without difficulty she was 
removed to this cottage.” 

By this time they had reached the house, which looked 
towards the churchyard, but from the porch they could 
not see the sisters’ grave; but they had not leisure to 
look about them, for a very neat, clean-looking girl, who 
had been seated in the kitchen doing some needle-work, 
had observed their approach, and recognized who they 
were, as she had seen the children at church the day be- 
fore. She came forwards to meet them, and asked Mrs. 
ht if she would like to walk up stairs to see Mrs. 

in. 

“ Would Mrs. Lakin be well enough for us to pay her 
a visit ?”? inquired Mrs. Fairchild. a 

‘“‘ Why, she has been rather put about to-day,” replied 
thegirl, “ by Mr. Tom’s visit, for hestayed with her more 
than an hour this morning ; but she wishes very much 
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to see you, I know, and above all, the young ladies, the 
least miss especially.” | : 

_ £*You shall go to her, my good girl,” said Mrs. Fair- 
ehild, ‘and ask her if she would like to see us; but be 
sure you tell her, if she does not feel equal to it this 
afternoon, we will call again shortly.” 

The girl did as directed, but returned again almost 
immediately with a message from Mrs. Lakin, to beg 
that they would walk up to her room, “ and I am to say 
all of you, ma’am,”’ added the girl, ‘‘ even little master, if 
he will be so good.” 

Lucy and Emily expected to see an elderly woman, 
and one, too, that was very infirm from old age and bad 
health ; but they were not prepared to find Mrs. Lakin 
so very old or so very ill as she seemed to be; and as 
Henry afterwards said to his mamma, he thought she 
looked quite old enough to have called his own grand- 
mamma daughter. Could it be possible that she was not 
as old as Methuselah, who was considered the very old- 
est man that ever lived ? o 

Mrs. Lakin asked Mrs. Fairchild to sit down on a 
chair near the bed, and then bidding her little maid to 
put aside the window-curtains, she called Lucy and Emily 
to her, and having put on her spectacles, she looked at 
them long and earnestly—so long, indeed, that it quite 
disconcerted them. Then puttig Lucy on one side, she 
said, as if to herself, ‘‘ No, there is no likeness there— 
none whatever but this face’’—-and she drew Emily closer 
to her-—‘ Yes, this face is like my own Miss Emily’s ; 
and she was just about this size when my God thought 
fit to take her to himself.”’ . 

This is another Emily, ma’am,”’ said Lucy, “ called 
after your own Emily; for mamma loved your Emily, 
and wished her own little girl to be like her, and so she 
called her’ Emily.” . : 

‘Another Emily Fairchild,’’ repeated the old lady, 
“but, alas! not my Emily. But still, how could Mr. Tom 
say there was no likeness? There is a likeness—it. is 
a faint one, but perhaps he has forgot Emily, and only 
remembers Ellen.” 
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Then you have. seen my nephew to-day?” asked 
Mrs. Fairchild ; “‘ was he with you long ?—Does he feel 
our loss much ?”’ 

© Ah, ma’am! he feels it bitterly —very, very bitter- 
ly,” replied the invalid. ‘I thought none could feel it 
as I did; but dear Mr. Tom, I never saw a poor crea- 
ture so distressed as heis. I look forwards, dear madam, 
to join my beloved child, perhaps, before the primroses 
blossom in yonder churchyard. At the very most, 
two spring seasons will not see me here ; but it is not so 
with him, their separation is for a longer time, and it is 
in consequence more painful.” . 

. “Then you think,” inquired Mrs. Fairchild, anxious- 
ly, ‘that it is only the separation he mourns. Heisas- 
sured of our Ellen’s happmess. He knows in whom she 
trusted, He who gave her that faith which made her 
close her eyes in death, as if she were but a confiding 
child reposing in her parent’s arms. He has the mourn- 
er’s comfort in affliction; I trust. He could not surely 
have so long associated with his cousin, and have been 
ignorant of her hope in death, her glory now.” 

‘Ah, ma’am!” replied the poor woman, ‘he has 
heard the truth many and many’s the time from the 
sweet lips of my beloved young lady ; nor has her grand- 
mamma forgot her duty by him whom she calls grand- 
son, but I much fear it never came home to his heart 
till now, and he has not therefore that comfort that we 
possess in our affliction. Like me, dear lady, he could 
not rest till he had seen the grave of our lost and la- 
mented one; but, alas! our feelings were very different. 
I love to see the sunset these lonely evenings shining 
brightly upon the white and polished marble that covers 
my child. I can think of her sleeping there without 
any other regret than at our temporary parting. I know 
with whom she is, with those who loved her on 
earth, her parents, brothers, sister. I know, too, that 
she is with Him who could be all in all to her, and could 
make up to her all and more than all of these beloved 
relations. Her happiness, I know, is wae ite perfect 

a: 
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in Christ her Redeemer and Sanctificator ; and when I 
shed tears, it is because I am not with her, for I long, as 
David did, to go to her, to be united with her and make 
one with her of our Lord’s blessed family for ever.” 
- * And Tom,” asked Mrs. Fairchild, ‘‘ poor Tom! how 
does he look on that cold marble ?”’ | 
‘‘ He sees in it but death, corruption, and the grave,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lakin; ‘“‘and poor dear young gentle- 
man, his grief this morning was such, I could not but 
earnestly pray that faith might be given him to kiss 
the rod; and yet at times words fell from him that 
gave me hope, great hope for him. Oh! he is a most 
kind young gentleman, and I fear that neither his father, 
nor particularly his sister, know how to give him com- 
fort. Miss Louisa was often a trouble to my own Miss 
Ellen and her grandmamma.” | 
‘‘ We are going to the church,”’ said Mrs. Fairchild, 
rising ; ‘I am afraid you have already been too much 
fatigued to day, my dear Mrs. Lakin, but now that I 
have introduced my little girls to you, I hope if ever 
you would like one of them to sit with you awhile, to 
read to you, or to sing to you, or talk to you, you 
will send your little maid to the Grove, and either Emily 
or Lucy would be happy to pay you a visit and do what 
they can for you.” 
‘“‘ Pray do not go,” said Mrs. Lakin, ‘till I have 
said one word more about that poor young gentleman ; 
his case lies heavy at my heart. He is in the full pride 
and vigour of youth and strength ; when the memory of 
his beloved cousin is somewhat passed from his mind I 
fear he will forget all her pious injunctions—all her 
tender pleadings with him: he will go into the world, 
he will mix in it, and I dread lest he has to pass through 
sre hase waters before he finds an haven of rest.” 
‘* Where is your faith, my old friend?” asked Mrs. 
Fairchild, “would not your own Ellen have reproved you 
if she could have heard you speak thus ?—but come, what 
- can we do better than pray for this still wandering sheep 
of the fold, and :pray, too, for greater faith ourselves, 
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that we need not mourn nor tremble for him?’ Mrs. 
Fairchild then knelt down beside the bed, her children 
round her, and this was the prayer she uttered :— 


A Prayer for Faith that we may trust without trem- 
bling those we love to God when we are afraid that 
they have not as yet been taught to love him. 


O Lord and Father, thou who hast blessed us with 
the promise that thy love shall never fail, thou who 
hast bestowed redemption upon us through the sacrifice 
of thy Son, free, unconditional, and above all we could 
desire or even think ; thou hast promised that with thy 
Son thou wilt give us also all we can desire. Hear, 
then, our prayer, O God. We ask for faith, not for our- 
selves only, but for this wandering one who is as yet 
not aware of thy unbounded love; make him to know 
that in thee only is peace, and joy, and happiness, that 
cannot fail. Thou hast promised that the work thou 
commencest thou wilt perform, make us to trust without 
trembling on thy promises. O give us to see that thou 
who hast formed in thy wisdom the perfect seed, wilt in 
thy own good time make it to grow and thrive and bear 
the fairest blossoms. Lord, teach us never to forget 
that though it is permitted by thy gracious mercy that 
man may sometimes dig the ground and watch over the 
plants of the garden, yet even there he cannot give the 
grateful sunshine or kindly shower. He cannot protect 
his flowers from the blight, the hail-storm, or the frost, 
and that therefore they must depend upon thee only, 
who considerest the lilies of the field whom thou hast 
arrayed even beyond all the glories of Solomon. Lord, 
if it be so with the garden flower, let us remember how 
much more it is with the flowers of the’ wilderness and 
the uncultivated valleys; and by this lesson of types 
‘and emblems which we have learnt from thy Holy Word, 
let us have faith in thy omnipotent care, and leave our 
tender shoot in thy hands, knowing thou art our Father 
as well as our God. For us thy Son died, for us has he 
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taken the form of the Man of Sorrows, and through his 
grief is our joy made perfect ; for his sake then we ask 
the peace he has promised us his chosen ones, and 
peace and faith for the wandering sheep of his fold, 
which can only bless his now troubled heart, by the 
Divine Spirit becoming there an inmate. 


HYMN. 


What mean these jealousies and fears ? 
As if the Lord was loathe to save, 
Or lov’d to see us bathed in tears, 
Or sink with sorrow to the grave. 


Does he want slaves to grace his throne ? 
Or rules he by an iron rod? 

Loves he the deep despairing groan ? 
Is he a tyrant, or a God ? 


Not all the sins which we have wrought,— 
So much his tender heart will grieve, 

As this unkind, injurious thought, 
That he’s unwilling to forgive. 


Lord, ’tis amazing grace we own, 

And well may rebel worms surprise ; 
But was not thy Incarnate Son 

A most amazing sacrifice ? 


“ve found a ransom,” saith the Lord, 
Fear not, my sheep, ye shall not die. 

Lord, make us to believe thy word, 
And on thy mercies firm rely. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Fatreuiup, with her children round her, 
walked in silence from the cottage of Mrs. Lakin into 
the churchyard, turning off from the pathway which 
led to the church itself and picking their road amongst 
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many graves, few of which had any head-stone, though 
most of them were tightly bound with briars, and some 
few had wild flowers round them. Mrs. Fairchild 
knew the spot well where her nieces lay, for it was close 
beside their father, and she had been present at his 
funeral, so she led the way a little in advance, for Lucy 
had dropt her hand on passing amidst the mounds, for 
the little girl could not bear the thought of treadin 
upon a grave, and there were only narrow spaces cand 
them. As they stepped along the soft turf, no one 
speaking, they were aware of a voice as in distress, 
mourning and grieving, though no words could reach 
their ears. The next moment a turn in their road, for 
they had to go half round the church, brought them at 
once to Ellen and Emily’s grave, by which, to their 
astonishment, they found their cousin Tom. He was ly- 
ing on the grass, his face leaning against the iron rails 
which protected the tomb from injury, and he seemed 
like one in a paroxysm of grief, for he neither saw nor 
heard their approach, but he rocked backwards and for- 
wards, and groaned and murmured to himself, though 
he spoke not aloud. Mrs. Fairchild advanced gently, 
and laid her hand on his arm. ‘* My dear nephew,” 
she said, ‘ we are come here, like you, to mourn for our 
Ellen. Let us mourn together—let us at least do what 
we can to comfort each other.” . 

Tom started on his feet, and in doing so perhaps 
rather roughly disengaged himself from his aunt’s hold ; 
his face was flushed, and his eyes were dimmed as if 
with tears, but he turned from her as he said, ‘“‘ We 
cannot mourn together; I have lost a sister, the only sis- 
ter of my heart ; what loss have you experienced? you 
did not know my Ellen—the companion of my child- 
hood, the guide of my older years, my instructress, my 
directress, the one who would have led me to heaven 
and happiness.” | 

“It is true,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, ‘I did not 
know our lamented one as you knew her, but can one 
hear of what she was without loving, honouring, and 
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weeping for her? O Tom, my dear, dear, nephew, 

could I. hear of all her sweet qualities, her Christian 
graces, her holy blameless life, and not regret so fair a 

flower of promise was taken from us her sorrowing rela- 
tives? I have shed more tears for our loss, my nephew, 
_ than I have shed for her, for I know that she is the 
gainer, it is only those she has left that require consola-. 
tion. But let me entreat you, do not attempt to hide 
from us your sorrow; we wish to comfort, or at least, 
_ to weep with you. You have lost a sister, she was too 
dear for us to think that loss can ever be made up to 
you; but here are my little girls, they would be sisters 
to you; Henry wants a brother, he has never had one ; 
be a brother to him, dear Tom, guide him as our Ellen 
guided you. Let her gentle pleadings now bear fruit. 
in your mind, and grieve not over her whom it was the 
will of her Heavenly Father to crown with a crown that 
is not perishable and cannot fade, but do as she would 
have you to do could her sweet voice now be heard ad- 
dressing you. My dear nephew, do not reject the sis- 
ters ‘and brother now offered to you? they stand waiting 

at a kind look from you. Will you not accept their 
love ?”’ 

Mrs. Fairchild spoke quickly and earnestly, and had 
she not detained her nephew, he would no donbt have 
hurried away from her to give vent to his grief in soli- 
tude, but she held him with one hand as she spoke, 
whilst with the other she drew her children towards 
him. He seemed to wish to hide his sorrow from her; 
he struggled violently with his feelings, his chest heaved 
-convulsively, but when urged by her he looked upon the 

children and saw their little hands held out to him in 
brotherly and sisterly affection he could restrain himself 
no longer, but suddenly threw his arms round Henry 
and burst into a.passion of tears. The little boy was 
frightened by the emotion of one he considered. to be 
quite a man, but he did not attempt to withdraw himself. 
from his cousin’s grasp, but from being frightened he 
wept too, and so did Emily and Lucy most heartily, 
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_ though I do not believe it was till afterwards they knew 
for what they were crying, unless it was because poor 
cousin Tom was so very, very unhappy. The young 
man, for so I suppose we must call him, had not as 
hitherto shed a tear for his cousin’s memory, he had 
fought against his feelings all day, and though nourish- 
ing his grief by visiting Mrs. Lakin and then going to 
the grave, he had resisted all tenderer emotions. This 
sudden outbreak at once relieved his overcharged heart, 
and soon recovering himself, he offered his hand in si- 
lence, first to his aunt and then to his young cousins, 
and he even smiled, though somewhat sadly, upon 
them. 

‘© Now that we shall know each other better,” said 
Mrs. Fairchild, ‘“‘ do not let us fear to speak openly to 
each other whatever we desire. You have no mother, 
my dear nephew, let me act the part of mother to you, . 
and never fear to tell me or ask of me anything that 
you may desire, assured that next to my own Henry 
you will hold the nearest place in my heart. You shall 
be as a dear son to me, and I must have your love as 
such. But we came here to talk of our Ellen,’’ she con- 
tinued; ‘“‘I want my children to hear of her, I would 
not they should grow up in forgetfulness of our lost one; 
now that we are here, will you tell us why her memory 
is so connected in your mind with heaven and happiness, 
for that I think was what you said? Are you not older 
than she was !”’ 

“Yes, I am older,” replied Tom, ‘‘if our years must 
be counted by mere length, not by our sense or wisdom ; 
but Ellen as a girl, for girls, I believe, are all forwarder 
than boys, always appeared to me older than I was; 
perhaps it might be that she was matured early as 
one untimely blossoming to fade the sooner. I could 
not in childhood love my own sister,” he continued, 
‘* because she did not seem to care or want my love. I 
had no mother, and I had an earnest longing for some 
one or something on whom I could pour out this affec. 
tion. It was then I came to see my father’s ee 
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and the dear old lady was very kind to me, and drew oat 
my feelings as they should be drawn out, but after all 
she was so very much my senior that I could not give 
her the love I wished to bestow on some little brother 
or gentle sister, and not having these I took a fancy to 
a little dog which was very young and inexperienced, 
and always getting into accidents from its very inex- 
ahaa One day I missed my little Fido, and though 
I called and whistled to it, I received no answering 
sound as if it heard me, and I was running over the 
park hither and thither in search of it, when I met my 
two cousins hand in hand. Perhaps I had been too. 
‘rough with them, too rude and boyish in my manner, 
for they had in their gentle way always seemed to shun 
me, but now they came up close to me, and I saw the 
tears were in their eyes though they tried to restrain 
‘them; but I was thinking only of my dog, and I would 
have passed them with an inquiry if they had seen it, 
but they would not let me so go by. They stopped me, 
and each taking a hand of mine in theirs, they spoke so 
kindly and sweetly to me, but in such gentle words, I did 
not at first comprehend them. ‘ Poor Fido will be eas 
soon,’ said Ellen, ‘he will soon feel no pain, do not as 
to see him.’ 

*“**Grandmamma gavethe order,’ added Emily, ‘grand- 
mamma could not bear to let him suffer any longer. O 
do not, do not, go that way,’ they cried, as I attempted 
to break from them, inquiring what was the matter. 

“At that moment I heard a shot and the groan of - 
some poor animal as if expiring. I disengaged myself 
from my little cousins, and flew across the park to where 
Thad heard the firing and saw the smoke, and there I 
perceived my poor dog stretched senseless on the ground. 
He was dead before 1 reached him, and when I learnt 
the painful nature of the accident he had met with, I 
could not but say it was a merciful action to destroy him. 
My gentle cousins, though dreading to look at the poor 
animal, had followed me across the park ; they were un- 
wearied in their exertions to amuse and comfort me—I 
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_ could not resist them—and from that day I loved to be 
with them, and when it pleased God to separate them I 
trust I was the means of giving much comfort to my 
beloved little Ellen.” , | 

_ Here Tom ceased speaking, and once more hiding his 
face with his hands, he seemed overpowered with grief, 
for his whole frame shook with emotion, and his sobs 
would not be restrained. His aunt hardly dared address 
him again, for she was comparatively a stranger to him, 
and she knew not how far she might venture, for he 
was at an age the most difficult of all to manage. She 
looked at her children, not liking exactly to desire them 
to speak to their cousin, but at the same time wishing 
they should do so, and the little girls who were accus- 
tomed to receive injunctions even from a glance from 
their mamma, understood what she desired, and ever 
obedient, were anxious to their utmost to console their 
poor sorrowing cousin. Lucy and Emily then drew 
closer to him than they had done before, and Emily, 
remembering how he had just said that those for whom 
he grieved when first soliciting his friendship had taken 
his hand in one of theirs, and believing that the action 
must be pleasing to him because it had been done by 
them, she ventured to draw one of his hands from off his 
face, whispering, ‘‘ Do not cry, dear cousin—pray do not 
cry—it makes us all so sad—so very, very sad—QO do 
not cry !” 

At these words the youth looked up, neither did he 
loosen the hand that held his, but rather tightening the 
hold she had taken, he said, “‘ Yes, you are like my 
Ellen, I see you are now; they were right when they 
said so—Ellen would have tried to comfort even a 
stranger.” 

“But you are not a stranger, cousin Tom,” said 
Lucy, coming forwards and taking his other hand, “ you 
are not a stranger, we have heard of you ever since we 
were little babies in mamma’s arms, and we have always 
wished to know you very much.” 4 7 
_. © Yes, very much,” repeated Henry, who had just 
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taken in ‘the idea that his sisters were trying to comfort 
cousin Tom, and that perhaps he might help them,— 
“yes, and when uncle Fairchild sent me that pretty 
boat that you cut out I thought how very clever you 
must be—quite as clever as papa.” | er 
- It was such a very pretty boat,” added Lucy, “and 
it sails so nicely upon the water.” | 

_* And did you think it pretty too, Emily ?” asked her 
cousin, looking kindly at the tearful face of the little 
girl, whose hand he still held. 

Yes, very,” whispered Emily, but she could say 
no more, for she was by nature a very shy child, and 
one that was seldom drawn out to express her feelings ; 
whilst Lucy, on the contrary, generally said all that 
came uppermost in her mind. Emily had been drawn 
out by her cousin’s sorrow; she had been most forward 
in her earnestness to console him, and now her natural 
temper of mind returning, she was half ashamed of what 
she had done, though she could not have said she 
regretted it, for it had given cousin Tom pleasure ; 
but still she was ashamed, and when he addressed her, 
the little exertion of speaking was too much for her, 
and she gave full vent to the tears she had restrained to 
soothe her cousin. The youth seemed at once to under- 
stand her, for there is no doubt she really did resemble 
in many parts of her character, as well as in a personal 
way, the companion of his childhood. ‘‘ We have been 
here too long,” he said; “let us walk home, dear aunt: 
and if you will let me I will show you a way back to the 
house which is exceedingly pretty and very wild, I am 
sure if you have not seen it before you will admire it. 
Come, shall we guide the way?” and still holdin 
Emily’s hand, though without addressing her, he turne 
towards the opposite part of the churchyard from which 
they had entered, and then leading them into a beautiful 
shady lane filled with wild convolvuli and the red ber- 
ries of the woody nightshade, he pointed out to their 
notice everything he thought would please them, gather- 
ing blackberries for the children and talking to them as 
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a kind elder brother would do to the gentle little ones 
he loved. aise 7 . 
_ It was thus they all became more calm, though there 
was a shade of sadness, though one might term it a 
pleasing sadness, over all their countenances. Tom felt 
that he had made friends where he had not expected to 
make them—his aunt was much pleased with him; and 
the children, without exception, felt that he was as one 
of themselves, one who would enter into their innocent 
leasures, and love them the better because they were 
innocent. Even Henry did not seem inclined to run 
about and play during that walk, for he, like the rest, 
thought much of the lamented Ellen; and as Tom 
seemed to delight in talking of her, they all kept as 
near to him as they could to hear what he had to say 
respecting her. 
 ©Qur Ellen had, I know, bright hopes in death,”’ 
said Mrs. Fairchild ; “had she those bright hopes in 
life? Was she a truly happy child, for I cannot call 
any such without a proper trust and faith in God.” 

‘* She had most bright and glorious hopes,’’ replied 
Tom, “and I well remember a conversation that once 
passed between us. She was speaking of the time that 
shall come when we shall be as one family, united 
through Christ in God; and she was telling me how 
she loved to think of those times, when I stopped her 
by saying—‘ Ah! Ellen, that may be delightful for you 
to think of—you, who are so good, but me who dare 
not hope to be one of that glorious throng—lI cannot 
think of it.’ She heard me out, and then said, ‘ First, 
my dear cousin, I must say in the language of Scripture, 
that there is none good—there is not a just man on 
earth who doeth right and sinneth not. Now these are 
the words of Scripture, and I dare not—nor dare you 
disbelieve them if you would; so it is no merit of mine, 
even supposing and allowing I am better than my neigh- 
bours, that I can look forwards to future glory, with 
full assurance that it is mine, and none can deprive me 
of it.” I was astonished at this,” continued Tom, 
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“and I remember well I asked her to tell me on what 
her hopes of heaven were so firmly fixed. She. an- 
swered me from the Bible—‘ God is not a man that he 
should lie; neither the son of man, that he should re- 
pent; hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? (Numb. 
xxiii, 19.) Our Saviour himself has said,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘he that believeth in me, (the Son) Aath ever- 
lasting life. (John vi. 47, and John iii. 36.) St. 
Paul also says—to Him (Jesus) give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins. (Acts x. 43.) 
And what is this belief? Simon Peter said that it was 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living God ; 
and Jesus answered him, saying, Blsssed art thou, 
Simon, for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father which isin heaven. (Matt. xvi. 17.) 
St. John also says, These things are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
that in believing you may have life in his name. 
(John xx. 31.) My belief is in the Christ the Saviour 
of sinners,’ added my beloved cousin, ‘ His word can- 
not fail, and therefore I know that what he has said he 
will do, and believing, I rejoice 


To see my curse removed, 
I sing the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And bless his bounteous love.” 


The party were now within sight of the Grove, and on 
the lawn in front might be seen Miss Louisa waiting for 
them : she expressed much surprise at beholding Tom 
walking with a hand of each little sister in his own, 
and when he loosed them for the little girls to run in to 
have their things taken off, as it was tea-time, Miss 
Louisa took his arm, and drawing him away from ob- 
servation, she thus broke forth :——‘‘ Upon my word, 
Tom,” she said, you are the strangest mortal that ever 
existed ; here you were this very blessed morning say- 
ing you could not bear the whole family, and now you 
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are this evening thick and threefold with them, just as 
if you were one of them.” : : 
- “And simply because this morning I hated them 
all cordially,’’ replied Tom, “and this evening I have 
altered my mind and like them exceedingly.” 7 

“You can’t like such upstarts,”’ returned Louisa,— 
*‘ people who have taken our rights from us; for are we 
not the elder branch? and what is worse, they do not 
know how to enjoy what they have got.” | 

‘It can’t be our right, Louisa,”’ replied her brother ; 
‘our father was only half blood to poor Ellen’s father, 
and our uncle was whole blood. It was natural, there- 
fore, he should leave it to his own brother in preference 
to his half brother; and I fancy Miss Fairchild, for I 
acknowledge you have the right to be the Miss Fair- 
‘child of the family, you would think it a hard case if 
our father was to marry again and have a dozen brats, 
if I was to leave the little pittance I may some day pos- 
sess, to those little brats, even to a boy, in preference 
to yourself—eh, Miss Louisa ?”’ 

“Well, but Tom, you said this very morning you 
could not bear these people, if it was only because they 
would rejoice in cousin Ellen’s death, as it would be the 
means of raising them in the world.”’~ 

«And if I did say so,”’ said Tom, “I should have 
been right in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, only 
this happens to be the one exception, for which I am very 
glad. I tell you I like them, Louisa, and you can’t talk 
me out of it. I like them all, even the little fellow who 
perhaps stands most in my way—and Lucy, and that 
nice little shy Emily. I say, I like them, Louisa.”’ 

‘And yet how you quizzed them this morning, pre- 
tending to take that dirty trollop, their vulgar maid, 
for aunt Fairchild!” 
~ © And why did I do it?’ asked Tom,—“‘ because you 
must know, I don’t like to see ladies dusting and scour- 
ing, and I was ashamed of both little girls, and their 
dirty hands and faces. It was all very well when they 
were poor, and the children were forced to work; but 
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there is no necessity for it now; and if the maid had 
but done her duty, she ought to have cleaned out all the 
places first before she allowed the young ladies to dis- 
figure themselves so. I don’t mind if it is really neces- 
sary, ladies doing menial work ; but they ought to keep 
themselves out of sight when they do it, and not put 
their heads out of windows. But when I have been here 
a day or two, I shall let them know what I think about 
it, and I am sure, aunt Fairchild, or my cousins either, 
have good sense enough to see ] am right. Emily is a 
nice little girl, Louisa, a very nice little girl, and I am 
sure bat gentle and obliging.” 

« Rather different from what you said this morning,”’ 
repeated Miss Louisa. 

‘Well, but I have told you I have altered my mind,” 
answered Tom ; “and though I can’t say I think the 
child as pretty as my own Ellen, yet she has a look of 
Ellen about her that makes me like her—but here 
Henry is come to say tea is ready ; we are coming, little 
man, quick—most quick, the walk has improved my 
appetite.” | 


A Prayer that we may know on whom to trust on our 
dying beds. 


O thou blessed and glorious Redeemer, by whom the 
last enemy of fallen man shall hereafter be destroyed 
and swallowed up through the victory won by thee in 
human flesh, when thou gavest thyself to suffer its se- 
verest penalties, in order that through thy death man 
might live; be thou with us not only in the last strug- 
gles of our dying nature, but in thy tender mercy 
bestow upon us such views of thy redeeming love, and 
such a sense of thy continual presence with us, as shall 
not only remove that fear of death which belongs to the 
natural man, but shall enable us to look forward to our 
release from the body, as the first and chiefest mercy 
which divine loye can bestow upon us after having added 
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to us that nature which is deathless, because it is 
Divine a | | 7 

Oh! who but thee, the conqueror of death, can take 
away the fear of death: and who but thee can render 
the spirit willing to yield up the poor body to worms 
‘and the grave? Who, but our Saviour, can open the 
view of everlasting glory beyond the charnel house, and 
convert the solemn funeral chant to a hymn of joy? 
Thou, O Lord, art the trust of all the ends of the earth, 
for thou only art the real comforter of those to whom 
thou hast made thy love, and the love of Him that sent 
thee manifest to their apprehensions. We in this 
Christian land have heard of thee by the hearing of our 
ears, from the days of our infancy, and many of us have 
partially believed the report ; but still we all need more 
faith, and few, very very few of us, when scenes of death 
are brought before us are fully furnished with that 
knowledge of thee which alone can enable us to look on 
these things without alarm. Oh! then, if it be thy 
good pleasure reveal thyself more and more to our ap- 
prehension, and enable us to say of death—thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


HYMN. 


Oft as the bell with solemn toll, 
Speaks the departure of a soul, 

Let each one ask himself—Have I 
My trust in Christ, should I now die ? 


Only this frail and fleeting breath 
Preserves me from the jaws of death ; 
Soon as it fails, at once I’m gone, 
And plunged into a world unknown. 


Lord Jesus, to my succour flee, 

And place my hope alone in thee ; 
Apply thy blood—thy Spirit give, _ 
Make me, through thee, in God to live. 
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. Then when the solemn bell I hear,. . 
_If one with Christ I need not fear ; 
- Nor would the thought distressing be— 
Perhaps it next may toll for me. 


O let my spirit then rejoice, 

And long, and wish to hear thy voice ; 
Glad when it bids me earth resign. 
For I am thine, and thou art mine } 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was very evident both to her son and daughter that 
the elder Mrs. Fairchild was declining rapidly, and from 
the day of her leaving their old home she had been gra- 
dually sinking. Humanly speaking—that is, speaking 
of things as we expect them to happen, not referring 
them to the more particular direction of Providence, the 
old lady should never have been removed from the 
Grove even during the funeral. But whilst man ar- 
ranges, and whilst he is even fancying what he has done 
is wise and good, our God by his omnipotence shows 
that our wisest actions are but as folly before him. 
Thus was it with the old lady: the shock she experi- 
enced in returning to the house once so dear to her, and 
now deprived of what to her was its fairest ornaments, 
was too much for her in her advanced stage of life, and 
when was added to it a painful consciousness of her own 
neglect of duty to those who now spared no trouble to 
console her, it is not to be wondered at if she gradually 
sank, becoming weaker and weaker from day to day, 
without any apparent cause. From her return to the 
Grove she never took a meal with, the family, and in- 
deed never left her dressing-room but once a day to take 
an airing in the coach around the park. On these occa- 
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sions, only her daughter or son, or Mrs. Johnson, at- 
tended her, for the children’s very presence was too | 
much for her, as they reminded her of the loved ones 

who were no more. Of the little girls, Lucy was her 

decided favourite as a companion, and that was probably 

owing to two causes: Emily's resemblance to her cousin 
was painful to her, and Emily was also too much afraid 
of her grandmamma to be easy in her presence, and 
therefore could not talk to her, whilst Lucy did not fear 
to say whatever came uppermost in her mind. The old 
lady was very fond of Tom, and he loved to sit with her 
whenever she felt equal to his company, With Mr. 
Fairchild’s consent and concurrence all she possessed, 
with the exception of some little tokens of affection, and 
an annuity to Mrs. Johnson, was willed by her to the 
young man, though the affair was kept a secret from 
him during her life-time. One gift she bestowed upon 
him, which was highly prized by him, and that was 
Ellen’s Bible ; and so deeply did both feel when the Holy 

Book was presented by the one and accepted by the 

other, that not a word could they utter ; and though Tom 

hastily left the room, Mrs. Johnson afterwards said, 

that her lady was not the same ever again after that 

painful scene. 

Aware of her mother’s increased aud increasing weak- 
ness, the younger Mrs. Fairchild thought it her duty to 
ave up her whole attention to her, and as she did not 

ike to leave her children from hour to hour, exposed to 
hear the constant and dangerous tendency of Louisa’s 
and Mrs. Tilney’s conversation, she engaged with a 
young woman, the daughter of Mr. Fairchild’s steward, 
a Miss Farmer, to come up every morning to the Grove, 
and to see that some kind of lessons went on from ten 
in the morning till two, and she was also engaged to 
walk with them from three to five, or as long as they 
were out. This Miss Farmer was a respectable steady 
young woman, though completely without any talent: 
whatever—she was more fitted to make butter and 
cheese, and preside over a country establishment, where 
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she was wanted to help as well as to superintend; but 
as her home was almost within sight of the Grove, and 
she was at the time unoccupied, as she had two or three 
sisters who could do all that was needed, she was very 
thankful for the situation, and Mrs. Fairchild was also 
very thankful too to get so respectable a young woman 
at so short a notice, and one who knew that she was 
only employed for a time, as her education was of the 
lowest order, for the mother still hoped she should 
shortly be enabled to take charge of her own little ones 
again herself. | 
Thus passed the first week or two at the Grove, 
during which time Louisa became very dissatisfied with 
her situation, which, however, she could not change, as 
her father, Captain Fairchild, who had not long returned 
from the East Indies, had no house at present wherein 
to receive her, and she had by her own request been 
removed from school immediately on his landing in 
England. She had hoped to have spent the time with 
relations more congenial to her feelings ; but as I said 
before, they had been called up to London on business, 
and they had not yet returned. The young lady, there- 
fore, had nothing to do but wait as patiently as she 
could her father’s arrangements, whilst she spent her 
time in confidential conversation with Tilney—careful 
avoidance of her aunt’s, uncle’s, and grandmother’s com- 
any, petting and praising Emily, quarrelling with her 
rother, and teasing the two other children. One onl 

amusement she had, which was in any degree soaen: 
able, and I hardly think we can use that term to it, un- 
legs it is in speaking of it comparatively with what else 
she did—this was riding on horseback. One of her 
young relatives, with whom she had been staying before 
she came to the Grove, lent her her own pony whilst 
she was in town; Louisa had rode over on it herself, 
and seldom was the day on which the young lady did 
not employ it. Her brother was occasionally her com- 
panion, but oftener one of the servants, whose attend- 
ance she would command at her own time and pleasure, 
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never once asking her uncle or aunt if it was convenient — 
to take out a man and horse to wait upon her. Though 
I can’t but acknowledge this rudeness was felt, yet Mrs. 
Fairchild was only too happy to have anything that took 
Louisa away from the children, for though Henry went 
out most days with John, or with his cousin, who kindly 
took much pains with the little boy, to improve his 
horsemanship, Louisa never once allowed him to be of 
her party. | | 

Things were in this way when a letter came from 
Mrs. Goodriche, and it was one of great distress; in it, 
she said, “that the gentleman who had charge of 
Bessy’s little property, had got into some trouble in his 
affairs, and that there was a chance of his failing al- 
together :—and so,”’ added the good lady, ‘though I 
am scarcely equal to the matter, I think it right to go 
up at once to town to see the gentleman, and arrange 
what can be done for my poor niece—she will be wholly 
dependent unless something can now be saved for her 
benefit. Will you, then, allow me to leave her ‘with 
you in my distress? I must pass through Reading, and 
so far I can take her on the road: will you send for 
her from thence, and keep her for a few days till I 
am ready to take her off your hands again, for I really 
do net know what to do with her when I am from 
home ?” 

Such a letter as this could not be received by old 
friends without insuring a warm and affectionate reply ; 
and Mrs. Fairchild even said to her husband—“ If we 
could but exchange the company of our poor worldly 
niece for the little thinking Bessy, I would joyfully make 
up my mind to welcome the goodnatured, thoughtless 

irl, even at the risk of her breaking the largest mirror 
in the house.” 

_. Mrs. Goodriche had only time to receive a reply from 
her letter the very morning she left home, and, there- 
fore, no arrangements could be made respecting Bessy’s 
journey from Reading to the Grove, though Mrs. Good- 
riche knew her old friends well enough to trust them to 
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settle all for her. As the elder Mrs. Fairchild required 
the use of the carriage every day, and just at the hour 
when Bessy might be expected to be in Reading, and as 
Mr. Fairchild had an engagement that morning, a trusty 
elderly servant was sent with a phaeton and a pair of 
horses, to bring the young lady to the Grove. A note 
was also sent to Mrs. Goodriche, to beg her to visit them 
as soon as convenient, and to stay as long a time as she 
could. ; 

Lucy was in high spirits at the thought of seeing 
again her old friend Bessy, for she felt bitterly the par- 
tiality shown by Louisa to Emily, and she knew how 
warm-hearted was Miss Goodriche, and that she should 
in her always find some one to whom to run when 
Louisa took Emily from her. Emily, on the contrary, 
felt that Louisa would despise Bessy, and her rude rough 
ways, and she did not wish her cousin to see the young 
lady, ‘for she will fancy we were only acquainted with 
such kind of people in our old home,” said Emily to 
her sister. ‘‘ Now, if it was Miss Darfield, or any of 
= Charles Noble’s family it would be quite a different 
thing.” 

Henry did not know whether to be pleased or not, 
but he had a remembrance that Bessy was always run- 
ning after him, pouncing out on him from behind doors, 
tickling him, romping with him, and teazing, him, as only 
a great rude girl can do by a little boy who thinks him- 
selfa man. ‘If she leaves me alone,” thought Henry, 
“TI shall like her very much, because it will remind me 
of home :”’ and as usual, he told the story of their. first 
meeting to his cousin Tom in such a confused way, that 
he made it-appear Bessy was tickling John, who was 
obliged to run round himself (Henry) for protection. _ 

The passage from the Grove to Reading occupied 
little time, and the servant finding, when he arrived at 
the Bear, the inn always frequented by the Fairchild 
family, that although Mrs. Goodriche was arrived, she 
was not to proceed to town for more than an hour to 
‘come, he put up his horses, and having nothing else to 
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do stood under the archway to look about him. There 
he was-speedily accosted by a well-known voice—crying 
*©Ho there! Barns what has brought you to anchor in 
this poe ?. Are you alone, or have you the carriage with 
you! if so, you will, may be, give me a hoist to the 
Grove—that is, if you are not already fully laden.” 

The person who thus addressed the servant was 
Captain Fairchild ; and when the former had explained 
wherefore he was there, the Captain repeated ‘‘ Good- 
riche, Goodriche,’ several times—then added, ‘*‘ Ah, 
well, I know—I have heard of the lady—a very old 
friend and neighbour of my brother’s; and she has a 
little craft with her, you say, that wants convoy ?” 

**No, Captain,” said Barns, touching his hat, “I did 
not say so—I said there was a young miss, Sir, with 
her, as I was to take in charge, and bring to the Grove.” 
Captain Fairchild smiled, and taking a card from his 
pocket, whereupon his name and that of his ship were 
printed: he directed the man to carry it to Mrs. Good- 
riche, and say that he would have the honour of waiting 
upon her in a few minutes. 

The name of Fairchild was so strong a recommenda- 
tion to Mrs. Goodriche, that she met the Captain at 
once as an old friend, and without a single comment on 
the weather, opened out to him very much with the 
same unreservedness as she would have done to his 
brother, whilst Bessy came from the window, where 
she was gathering up all the little shreds of amusement 
which the streets of Reading somewhat sparingly afford, 
and put her hand into that of the visitor with all the cor- 
diality which his benevolent salutation demanded, “And 
so,” said he, looking at the little craft, as he had but 
now denominated her, from hull to sky-scraper,—‘ so 
you are bound for the Grove, while your aunt proceeds 
to town? we must see if the carriage will hold us both 
~—but mind you, I do not undertake to take you in tow, 
unless you go steadily in my wake ; something tells me 
that you don’t always keep very steady to the points of 
the compass, my little one !”’ a ae 
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There now Bessy,” remarked. Mrs. Goodriche, 
*€vou see that the Captain has found you out already — 
indeed, my dear sir,’’ she added, ‘if I did not know 
the real kindness of your brother and his lady, a. kind- 
ness and charity which is inexhaustible, as derived from 
a source which can never be dried up, I should be more 
than half afraid of committing this wild young thing to 
their care in their new situation, but I could not leave 
her at home, and I could not take her where I am going 
—I have a call on very pressing business.” 

Indeed,” replied the friendly captain, “can I do 
anything ?—is it anything in my way? You may com- 
mand my services to the utmost, dear madam, as an old 
friend of my excellent brother.” 

Where two persons meet known to each other by cha- 
racter, and being in themselves kind and simple, it is 
marvellous how rapidly confidence grows between them. 
The Captain had not been half an hour with Mrs. Good- 
riche before Bessy was admonished to go again to the 
window which was open, for the day was particularly 
fine, and even to stretch her neck out as far as she chose 
without censure, whilst the old ladv opened out all her 
difficulties respecting her neice’s small property to her 
new friend. 

It happened that the affair was one particularly well 
understood by him, being a concern of merchandize and 
shipping, and if he understood it, it is more to the point 
than that we should ; so we shall only say that he cleared 
up many of the old lady’s perplexities, and gave her a 
most encouraging view of the case, adding to these en- 
couragements a letter of introduction and recommenda- 
tion to his own man of business in town leaving her in 
the end without a doubt that this her meeting with Cap- 
tain Fairchild in the Bear at Reading had been the work 
of that wise and kind Providence which never forgets 
the interest of the orphan, but causes everything to work 
for his good, not only in this life, but in that which is to 

Two or three calls were needful before Bessy was ad- 
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monished that it was required of her to draw her head 
within the window-frame, and then she appeared with 
her hair and her dress so disordered by the air and her 
stooping attitude, that the Captain, who seemed not a 
little amused by her untamed, unsophisticated, good- 
humoured carriage, smilingly suggested that there would 
be no harm if she were to taughten her rigging a little 
before they got under weigh. 

Mrs. Goodriche, somewhat less smilingly, endeavoured 
to convey the admonition to her in less figurative lan- 
guage; and when the young girl was withdrawn, after 
confessing and lamenting her giddiness, she recom- 
mended her to the kind services and forbearance of the 
Captain, by assuring him that she really believed that 
she showed the worst parts of her character. ‘ Let her 
alone, good madam, Ict her alone,” returned the Captain, 
**T see nothing amiss in her but what time will mend— 
may be, indeed, she is too childish for her years, but it 
is the best extreme of the two. There is my daughter 
—she has many good qualities too, Mrs. Goodriche, but 
she is as much too old for her years as that smiling 
niece of yours is too young ; and as when the wind has 
driven a vessel beyond the port’s mouth, it is not so easy 
for it to return in the eye of the same wind, as it may be 
for a lagging vessel to make it whilst the gale'still blows 
from the same quarter, so I say the education which 
forces on the human craft too fast is worse than that 
which keeps it too long to the leeward of the harbour’s 
mouth. 

Captain Fairchild would have waited to see Mrs. 
Goodriche off, but that careful aunt was anxious to 
see her niece with all her packages safe in the phaeton, 
not doubting that without such care, Bessy would con- 
_trive to leave something behind, or rather would do so 
without contrivance: so the Captain yielded, and the 
niece having kissed her aunt was put into the phaeton 
with her new friend, and was driven away in a state of. 
delight not even to be imagined by many of those 
steady-going persons who have left their natural youth 
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‘in the back-ground of many years, and have not, through 
the divine mercy, been made partakers of that spiritual 
youth, whose joys as much transcend those of the young 
of Adam’s race as the brightness of the glowing day the 
glimmering of the funereal torch. But the joyousness of 
careless and bright youth is often very pleasing to bene- 
volent persons of maturer years, its very want of worldly 
tact being most refreshing to those to whom perhaps it 
seldom happens to get beyond the din of worldly gossip 
and clatter. 7 

Captain Fairchild was greatly amused by Bessy’s 
exclamations of wonderment and delight at all she saw, 
from the old abbey gateway and ruins to the more com- 
mon, yet not less beautiful, exhibitions of meadows and 
mansions, groves and parks, which exhibited themselves 
along their farther progress, and perhaps scarcely less 
so with the anecdotes of her former life with which she 
filled up the intervals of her expressions of wonder— 
which narratives, by-the-bye, might have been just as 
well kept in the background as protruded on the ear— 
pki on an ear as indulgent as that of Captain Fair- 
child. 

Our history drops Bessy in this place, and turns to 
other persons, leaving a very convenient interval for 
introducing a grave admonition without breaking the 
thread of the story—an admonition which is particularly 
recommended to the attention of lively young people. 
This admonition is no other than a caution to such not 
to suffer themselves to speak of themselves in their ge- 
neral discourse, for in fact there 7s no mood in which an 
individual can speak much of himself in general society, 
or with strangers in particular society, for if he speaks 
in a self-sufficient mood he is sure to disgust in one way, 
and if in a disconcerted or self-displeased state he is sure 
to offend or disgust in another. 7 

Whilst the phaeton was in progress from Reading to 
the Grove, Lucy and Emily, br the latter had forgot 
for awhile her fears of what Louisa should think of her 
old friend, were standing under a wide spreading plane 
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tree on the lawn, almost counting the moments which 
were likely to pass before the young girl might arrive ; 
for although they had seen but little of Bessy, she was 
80 intimately connected with their former home and the 
days in which small pleasures were very great, that they 
accounted her as a very dear friend. 

‘In the mean time there was another pair equally oc- 
cupied in discussing the expected arrival. This pair 
consisted of Louisa and her confidential friend, Mrs. 
Tilney ; they were in the room of the former, the young 
lady being idly stretched on a sofa, and the waiting-maid 
being busy with her necdle at the open window. 

“Well, we shall see !”’ are the first words which are 
recorded as having been said by Mrs. Tilney at that 
time, ‘‘ but that she is a very ordinary sort of young 
person there can be no doubt, and not one for you to 
associate with, Miss Fairchild.”’ 

**Me!”’ returned Louisa, ‘me associate with a girl 
called Bessy Goodriche ?” 

‘* Hark! Miss Fairchild,’ resumed Mrs. Tilney ; 
‘‘but if I mistake not, I hear the carriage, and sure 
enough I can just get a glimpse of it moving along 
where the light breaks m through the trees. Ay! and 
the young ladies under the plane tree see it too—they 
are all on tip-toe as one might say, and sure enough 
there is Mr. Tom come down, I declare, without his 
hat, and stroking his fingers through his hair to look 
Jemmy and Jessamy like, to the yonng lady when he 
hands her out of the carriage. There he is in the 
coach-way all agog too—he must have seen the car- 
riage coming down the hill from his window. Well to 
be sure !”” 

© Well to be sure!” repeated Louisa, “as if Tom would 
give himself all that trouble about such a girl as Bessy 
Goodriche—I wonder at you, Tilney !”’ 

«And here they come,” cried Mrs. Tilney, “here they _ 
are opposite the portico ; and would you believe it, Miss 
Fairchild? no, it is not—yes, it is; but there is your 
father perched alongside with that Miss Se No 

I 
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question but Mr. Tom spied him, and that accounts for 
his running down ; but he is coming forward to help the 
young lady down.—Ah! ah! he might have spared his 
peliteness : what a spring was that! would you believe 
it, before he could come quite close up, she gave a bound 
and lighted on her feet so close to him that she was in 
danger of knocking him down; and there they are, Miss 
Lucy and Miss Emily and this same new-comer, rushing 
into each other’s arms as if they were three twins as had 
not met for years. Faugh! how ungenteel those sort of 
things are! so coarse !”’ 

** Ungenteel,” repeated Louisa, with an upturned lip ; 
“but do just arrange my hair, Tilney. I suppose I must 
just go down before it is time to dress for dinner, to ask 
papa how he does. He may, perhaps, expect the atten- 
tion.” 


A Prayer of a young person that he may be led by the 
divine hand through all the dangers attendant on the 
high spirits and thoughtlessness of youth. | 


O glorious and blessed Redeemer, who hast in thy 
holy word informed us, that we may call upon thee in 
every time of need, and that the smallest, as well as the 
highest concerns of thy creatures are noted by thee; I 
will not fear to ask thee to be my guide and protector in 
all and every little circumstance of my life; for I know 
that whatever I ask of thee, according to thy will, thou 
wilt do it, and that thou hast even put it into my heart 
now at this time, to ask of thee to save me from the 
effects of my own wild young spirits, and the foolish 
influences of my own thoughtless nature. O hold me 
in thy tender love, restrain me by imparting to me of 
thy gentleness. Suffer me not to yield to my own fool- 
ness, and to mar my own young happiness, and make 
me to take thee, and thee only, as my guide, who when, 
as God manifested in the flesh, didst grow in favour both 
with the Almighty and with man. Above all, if it be 
thy good pleasure, make me to feel that there is not a 
delight which health and youth can bestow, which is dis- 
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pleasing in thy sight, all merciful Saviour, unless it is 
enjoyed in opposition to the commands of wise and tender 
parents, and in violation of the divine will. | 

“All glory, then, be to thee, the one God in three per- 
sons, the Inspirer of all the believers’ prayers, now and 
for evermore. Amen and amen. 


HYMN. 


A lion, though by nature wild, 
The art of man can tame; 

He stands before his keeper mild 
And gentle as a lamb. 


He watches, with subinissive eye, 
The hand that gives him food, 
As if he meant to testify - 
A sense of gratitude. 


But man himself, who thus subdues 
The fiercest beasts of prey, 

A nature more unfeeling shows, 
And far more fierce than they. 


Though by the Lord preserved and fed, 
He proves rebellious still ; 

And while he eats his Maker’s bread, 
Resists his holy will. 


Alike in vain, of grace that saves, 
Or threatening law, he hears ; 

The savage scorns, blasphemes, and raves, 
But neither loves nor fears. 


O Saviour, how thy wondrous power 
By angels is proclaimed ! 

When in thine own appointed hour 
They sce this lion tamed. 


The love thy bleeding cross displays 
The hardest heart subdues ; 

Here furious lions, while they gaze, 
Their rage and fierceness lose ! 


Yet we are but renewed in part, 
The lion still remains ; 

Lord, drive him wholly from my heart, 
Or keep him fast in chains. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


. Tax morning following the Captain’s arrival was ex- 
ceedingly bright and fair, when various calls in different . 
directions summoned every person from the parlour, 
which opened with folding-doors on the shrubberies, a 
short time after breakfast, with the exception of the two 
who liked each other least, Louisa and Bessy. — 

Though very near in age, these two girls had disliked 
each other from the moment they had met, and if one 
had cherished her prejudice against the other in the so- 
ciety of Mrs. Tilney, who insisted upon it that Bessy 
was not fit to be insociated in a genteel family, the other 
had found as much food for the maintenance and in- 
crease of her prejudice in the discourse of old Betty, as 
she called the young woman ; for Bessy had had more 
than one opportunity of conversing apart with the said 
Betty when that faithful and affectionate personage was, 
as the Captain would have said, putting her in trim, and 
repairing the dilapidations of her rigging. As to the 
component parts of these prejudices, though they both 
had their origin in the selfishness of human nature, that 
fertile source of all evil conditions, yet they were not ex- 
actly the same as to the quantum of each feeling mixed 
up in them. | 

There was much jealousy mingled up with Louisa’s 
dislike of Bessy ; whereas Bessy entertained such sove- 
reign contempt for the helpless, affected, insipid charac- 
ter of Louisa, that she never for one moment could 
imagine that she could supersede herself in the affections 
of Lucy and Emily, or their parents, and this was the 
very point on which Louisa was jealous, although she 
privately hated all the personages just named. | 

Well, as we were saying, these two young people were 
left together this fine morning in the breakfast parlour, 
neither of them having made up their minds what next 
they should do ; and therefore, of course, remaining as 
the last person who had gone out had left them, until 
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some movement of their desultory wills should set them 
in action, fo ye ae | | 

At length Louisa, who was lounging with a book in 
her hand, a little behind where Bessy was standing, look- 
ing out on the inviting lights and shadows which rested 
on the lawn, cried, ‘‘ Really, Miss Goodriche, I wonder 
your waiting-maid should let you appear with as many 
as three hooks and eyes deficient in the fastening of your 
frock behind, and with those great yellow pins stuck in 
their places, as if your lady’s maid had been so long ac- 
customed to the use of skewers and spits, that in the 
comparison she mistook a corking-pin for a minikin.” 

Louisa could see by the hue which the back of Bessy’s 
fair neck assumed before her still more glowing face was 
turned to her, that the arrow, or rather the skewer or 
spit with which she was endeavouring to puncture her 
enemy, had taken effect; and she accordingly lost not 
an instant in withdrawing herself behind that rampart 
of frigidity which is so useful to haughty young ladies 
on many occasions, before the batteries of the assailed 
should open upon her. 

“What do you mean?” said Bessy, ‘‘ my lady’s maid! 
Who is my lady’s maid ?” 

‘‘Who but my aunt Fairchild’s treasure,”’ calmly re- 
plied Louisa, 

“‘ What, dear old Betty?” returned Bessy ; “ andif I 
do borrow her help now and then, don’t you borrow that 
Tilney’s help, I should like to know?’ Andit must be 
acknowledged that the few following expressions which 
Bessy used, when adding her opinion of the said Mrs. 
Tilney, were such as but too plainly proved that her 
better education had commenced somewhat too late in 
the day; but the allusion to the spit, which she had 
taken in at once with her wonted quickness, had put 
to flight all the small discretion which she was ever 
able to command. She was fully prepared for a smart 
retort from Louisa, and had it come, would have been 
ready the next moment to have made up the little dis- 
cord by a hearty laugh, and as hearty a shaking of hands, 
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in which way she had terminated many a skirmish at 
school; but she was not prepared for the high and 
haughty tone with which her blusterings were received 
and repelled by the fine young lady. oo 
_ Really, Miss Goodriche,” replied Louisa, ‘‘I am 
not accustomed to this sort of thing—a low discord 
about the merits of our respective servants.” 

_ © As if you did not begin!” retorted Bessy, without 
succeeding in the least thereby in breaking the line of 
the enemy’s defence. ? 

Unless,” continued Miss Fairchild, ‘‘ you can speak 
upon more agreeable and more refined subjects, I should 
certainly much prefer to be alone, Miss Goodriche. I 
am not accustomed to this sort of thing, and most truly 
sorry I am that I interfered with your dress. Of course 
it can be of no possible consequence to me what appear- 
ance Miss Goodriche chooses to make, however it may 
affect my aunt and her children, as supposed to be the 
young lady’s friends.” , 

Bessy unfastened the glass doors, and was out through 
them before the insolent girl had finished her oration ; 
and whilst the latter closed them, she looked after her in 
the spirit of one who rejoices that he has put an enemy 
to flight without much expenditure of his own resources. 
The former was murmuring to herself, “I should cer- 
tainly have boxed her if I had not run for it, the insolent 
little thing! But why do I mind her? If Lucy or 
Emily, or dear Mrs. Fairchild, were to show pride to 
me, now they are so much raised above me, I might 
care, but I won’t care for this insignificant miss. Care 
killed the cat—away with it ;’ and she plunged into the 
very narrowest path she could see among the trees, or 
rather no path trod by man at all, being a short cut 
from the stables to the house often used by the dogs 
near the family feeding time. 7 

Bessy always loved such perplexed and tangled ways 
as promised discovery and adventure, and the more dif- 
ficult they were, the more they captivated her fancy. As 
to the accidents which inevitably befal a lady’s dra- 
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thought might be advantageous, though she generally 
repented her carelessness, when the day of reckoning 
came, to wit, that weekly repairing day, which invariably 
occurred with her at home under the auspices of her 
aunt. 

Of the sundry derangements and mischances which 
befel Bessy in this narrow path which took its course 
through an undergrowth of shrubs, and the boles of tall 
trees, was first the tumbling out of the hair-pins which 
fastened her rich clustering hair ; for the young girl had 
a superb growth of this beautiful adornment of the female 
head. Added to this, were sundry small slips and rents 
in her skirts; whereupon she endeavoured to bring her 
drapery into a smaller compass by drawing her frock 
through the pocket-holes, by which, with her wonted ill- 
judgment, though she cleared her heels, she made her 
figure wider on either side. However, by this time she 
saw the clair obscur beyond the trees, and was speedily 
out of the brake, having entered on a short pathway be- 
tween the shrubbery and the cold north wall of the 
kitchen garden, which was much cut up by wheelbar- 
rows, being only used by the gardeners. 

It was well that the only man-servant she met when 
she issued from the shade of the trees happened to be 
John, who had for some time past quietly taken his place 
among the gardeners, and was at that critical moment 
wheeling a barrow of bog earth from a remote corner of 
the glen, which he was about to apply to certain slippings 
he had brought from home, and which he was coaxing to 
live by the best of his skill; for be it known, that it was 
one of John’s maxims, that no man in the gardening 
line can ever feel at home in any place till he can stand 
there, under the shade of a tree of his own planting. 

When Bessy first appeared before him, it is very cer- 
tain that he did not know her, though what or whom 
he took her for is not so certain; he was, however, 
passing on when she ran up to him and presented her- 
self, being totally unconscious of the wild appearance 
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she made; ‘for he did not recognize her till she ‘spake, . 
and then her merry laugh and friendly salutation would — 
have betrayed her, had she even worn a mask. 

_ The honest servant immediately set down his barrow, 
and looking at the young lady with amazement, “‘ Why, 
miss,” he said, ‘what brings you here, and in suth 

light, all to pieces as one may say? What have you 

een about—fighting the dogs? I hope you have not 
come to any accident; but I think not, else you would 
not be laughing in that guise. Why, Miss Goodriche, 
to be honest with you, when you stepped out of the shade 
there, I took you for neither more nor less than one of 
those random gipsey girls, of which there were lots in 
former times, they say, on Maidenhead thicket and Bull- 
marsh heath and the commons down there in Hampshire, 
close by—only to think you should be playing such 


rigs |” 


‘A gipsey, John—a gipsey !”’ cried Bessy ; ‘‘I’ll make 
myself more like one.” And dipping her hand into the 
bog earth, she smeared her whole mouth and chin with it, 
shaking her hair more wildly over her face, expecting to 
be rewarded by a hearty laugh. John had her interest 
and that of her family too deeply at heart, however, even 
to suffer him to smile; the worthy man was truly vexed, 
and he had begun to say, “ Really, Miss Bessy, in this 
place so different to our own dear home, where there 
was only me about, as one might say, and not a pack 
of ’? when the light-hearted girl broke in upon 
him,— Well! that will do, John,” she said, ‘‘and it 
is all right, I am sure—but please to understand. My 
good old aunt is far away—she is very good, to be sure, 
and all that, but then she never was young, and Mrs. 
Fairchild is engaged, and I am resolved for once to have 
& prance—and so you may as well spare your good advice, 
for I am quite resolved not to follow it ;”? and the very 
next minute she was off running to the farther end of 
the long straight path. 

John looked after her for a minute, and then murmur- 
ing, “I only wish we was all safe at home again, and 
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Betty in the old scullery,”’.he took up the handles of his 
wheelbarrow, and then went on to whither he had been 
ong. oe 7 vt 
| In the mean time, Bessy having cleared the straight 
walk, had come out upon the opener part of the pleasuze 
ground on a gravel path bordered by shrubs. She was to- 
tally without other object than to explore this new world, 
under the enjoyment of a perfect sense of liberty and of 
the highest excitement of animal spirits ; but it must not 
be expected in the natural course of things, and with 
Bessy’s usual luck, that these wild spirits should bring 
her back under as propitious circumstances as they had 
carried her out. 

The first thing she observed on entering the opener 
walk, was the figure of Henry running before her at 
some hundred paces distant. The boy, as usual, was 
seeking John, whom some one in the garden had told 
him was gone to fetch bog earth in the glen. Henry’s 
informant had not known that John was returned with 
his load, and gone a little way out of his beat to give a 
portion of his earth to the head gardener ; he was, there- 
fore, not aware that he was sending his little master on 
a bootless errand. Sait 

Now there was no person whose company was more 
agreeable to Bessy when she had found an opportunity 
for a flourish of this description than that of the said 
little Master Henry ; and she was just on tip-toe to over- 
take him, when her eye fell upon another object, or ra- 
ther heap of objects, to which she instantly walked up. 
These consisted of a weeding-basket, a weeding-knife, an 
old grey cloak, and a bonnet of indefinite form and co- 
lour, most primitively fashioned, and most unfortunately 
-s0iled and weather-beaten. These treasures had been lett 
by the way-side by an old weeder, who had been sum- 
-moned to the house to receive some broken victuals ; 
and truly it might have been thought that this said 
weeder had left them there thus temptingly by the way- 
side, to ensnare the poor young girl; nevertheless, she 
was innocent of all design. é 
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_."Qh!” cried Bessy, as she looked upon the elegant 
costume—‘‘ O if I had had that cloak and that bonnet on 
when I came out upon John, would he not have taken 
me. for a gipsey indeed? I only wish I had seen these 
things before; but it is not too late to put them on now, 
and run after Henry, and see if he will know me. Well, 
that. will do ;” and stooping down, she first took up the 

rey cloak, and giving it that sort of whirl with which 
Brides in general assume such coverings, she contrived 
to extract one of the corking-pins from the back of her 
frock, to supply the place of the strings usually attach- 
ed to the collars of cloaks; and then twisting her neck 
as far round as was convenient, she examined the effect 
of the ragged grey fringe over the lower regions of her 
skirts. It was then and there that she first discovered 
a compound fracture in her black silk petticoat—black 
it is said, for her aunt was far too strongly wedded to 
old usages to allow of such an innovation as a white 
petticoat in deep mourning. 

‘© Well,’ she cried, ‘when could that have come? 
‘Where could I have been to have got sucharent? How 
shall I get it sewed up? but any how it looks well with 
the cloak if it was to happen.” 

Bessy’s inspection of the lower parts of her dress hav- 
ing been thus: approvingly made, she proceeded to the 
arrangement of the upper part; and first, loosening her 
hair, and bringing it much more forward so as to hide a 
great part of her face, she drew the hood of the cloak 
over her head, and fixed the bonnet on the top of all ; 
and then exclaiming, ‘I am sure Henry won’t know me 
now,” she started off again, following in the direction 
in which she had seen the child, although the destined 
victim of her witcheries had gone quite out of sight 
whilst she had been assuming her elegant disguise. She 
had not run far, however, when she caught a second 
glimpse of the little boy; and though he was out of 
sight again in a moment, it was sufficient to confitm 
Bessy in her belief that she was going the right way to 
catch him, for these pleasure grounds had never before 
been seen by her. 3 
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_- 80 on she ran in the steps of the little boy, though 
the pursued and the pursuer were so far apart, that had 
the one or the other stopped and listened they could 
not have heard the other’s steps crunching the gravel. 
They went with the winged action of light-hearted and 
healthful youth; the very change of place, and the 
gentle encounter of the air, as it rushed by them, being 
strength and joy to their frames. 
_ When arrived at the entrance of the glen, Henry took 
the way to the nght along the nearest side of the hill, 
moving still more quickly as the gentle descent towards 
the lower part of the dingle ended his progress. Bessy 
was at the same entrance scarcely a minute after him, and 
just in time to see his small figure again on beyond where 
the brook made a bend in compliance with the form of 
its banks, and the path by its side, again appearing, 
after having been hidden for some yards in its nearer 
course, by the clustering bushes which arched over it. 
At the instant that Bessy caught this glimpse of 
Henry, he was entering on a portion of the path which 
had been scooped in a rocky elevation which enclosed the 
brook on eithcr side, in that part of the pleasure 
grounds. This passage was some yards in length, and 
the ivy and briony which had been sct about it, and 
hung in wild festoons from above, rendered it a fit place 
for owls and bats, even at the brightest hour of a sum- 
mer’s noon. ‘Ah!’’ cried Bessy, as she stood to look 
about her a moment, “there is a dark passage—I see its 
mouth! there I must meet Henry ;” and having picked 
up a pebble to put in her mouth, a trick she had learned 
at school, for disguising the voice, she set off again to 
be ready, under the festoons of the creepers, to assail 
the little boy on his return—not in the least apprehend- 
ing that she was preparing an alarm, which might, in 
‘some cases, prove most injurious to so young a child. 
_ Thus unkind does thoughtlessness often prove, in 
many circumstances of life, and little as some under- 
stand it so to do, does it often produce more mischief 
than more decided acts of hostility. 
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Let the young take this sentiment.to heart—the 
young and the affectionate; and those, who like. our 
giddy Bessy, really wish to do right, and cherizh no un- 
kindly purposes. _ in sane 
Henry ran on after he had threaded the excavated 
passage, until he had not only ascertained by eye, but 

y many calls, that John was nowhere thereabouts ; 
and Bessy, who by that time was ensconced in a dark 
corner, heard the whole dell resound with the name of 
John! for want of another echo, the child performing 
the part of his own reverberator. The sound did not 
reach the ears of Bessy only, for it so happened that 
when he began to call, the Captain and his son were 
crossing the bridge,—so frequently mentioned aforetime, 
Tom being on his way to spend the day with an ac- 
quaintance not far off, and his father having undertaken 
to convoy him part of his progress. 

It was on the midway of the bridge that they first 
heard the cry, and there the elder gentleman proposed 
that they should come fo, till they could ascertain what 
this cry meant—for they recognized the voice of Henry. 
When the child had made up his mind that his friend 
John was nowhere thereabouts—for when had John 
ever heard his voice and not answered ’—he ceased to 
call, and came leisurely back again, Bessy being still in 
ee dark corner, and the Captain and his son on the 
bridge. po 8 

Silence was thus so nearly restored to the glen, that 
the chatter of the jay, and others of the pyet kind—the 
rush of the waterfall above, and the warblings of the 
thrush and the blackbird, came distinctly to the ear. | 
— Tt is all quiet now,” remarked Captain Fairchild, 
“‘may be those were not signals of distress, but that the 
child was trying his guns by way of sport: however, 
we will give ear for a few seconds more :”’—and he had 
hardly uttered these words, when a shrill sharp cry 
from the little boy coming ringing up the valley, caused 
both father and son to quit the bridge, and steer away, 
as the former said, in the direction of the signal. _ 
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~ Bessy had sprung out upon Henry as-soon as he had 
entered the covered way, muttering, as she stood in the 
middle of the path, “A few halfpence, young master, 
for a poor starving wanderer that has not broken fast 
these twenty-four hours !—who has a father and mother 
and ten tall sons starving at home, and is now ready to 
lie down and die.” 
'-* Halfpence !’” repeated poor Henry, in a tremulous 
choking voice: “I have got none here, poor woman! 
but if you will go to the house, I will get some for you, 
and something to eat and drink.” 
~“T can’t go to the house,” replied Bessy, in the 
gruffest voice she could assume: “I am a thief and a 
vagrant, and a gipsey, and a witch! and I should be 
taken up! I can’t go beyond these dark woods, and I 
must not tell where the cave is—where my father and 
my mother, and my ten tall sons are,—for if they were 
taken, they would be hanged!—all of them, in a row. 
I must have money, now ! now! now !”’—and she spread 
her arms beneath her cloak, and made herself look too 
broad to admit the little boy to pass on either side of 
her, which he was trying to do. 
* Money! money!’ repeated Bessy, “and if you 
will not give me money, I shall take you under my 
cloak to our cave; and we will sell your clothes, and 
dress you in old skins—and you shall wait on my 
father and my mother, and my ten tall sons!” | 
“1 don’t fear you,” returned Henry, summoning all 

his courage—‘‘ you dare not hurt me: you are not 
strong enough to carry me away’? and very manfully 
did the little man play his part, though his young heart 
beat as it had not often beaten before. At length, Bessy 
perceiving that he was preparing to bolt the way he had 
come, back towards the hottom of the glen, sprang 
‘upon him, and seized him by the shoulders, whereupon 
he uttered the ringing cry which had reached his friends 
on the bridge; and this cry being repeated, it was 
answered by such a hollah from the Captain, as made 
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the whole glen resound from utmost waterfall to farthest 
bog, and the thunder came rolling under the excavated 
ie with a most appalling effect. | 

Bessy instantly loosed her hold of Henry, who, rush- 
ing by her, fled by his uncle and Tom without staying 
to observe whether they were friends or enemies—run- 
ning with all his power toward the house, whilst Tom, 
taking his way at the edge of the bed of the brook, 
between the water and the curtain of trailing plants, 
intercepted Bessy as she was flying to hide herself in 
some friendly thicket, if so it might be, in the direction 
of the bog ; and so quick was the youth that before his 
father had reached the other entrance of the covered 
way, he appeared, dragging the half-laughing, half- 
frightened girl by one arm—1it must be confessed neither 
in the most tender nor most courteous style. * There,” 
he said, as he gave her a push towards his father, 
‘‘ there is the cause of the poor boy’s cries; if it can 
be effected by any interest 1 can use, the vagrant shall 
have a month at the treadmill for this.”’ 

As yet Tom being in a lme with Bessy, had not 
seen her face—he saw indeed a ragged cloak, and a 
fringed petticoat, an ill-omened bonnet, and a profusion 
of tangled hair ; and probably at that moment he was 
thinking no more of Miss Goodriche than if she had 
been a thousand leagues distant from him: but not so 
the Captain, who was nearly opposite to her as she was 
dragged out of the gloomy passage—“ In spite,” as he 
afterwards said, “‘of her strange flags and smeared hull 
I knew the figure-head in the twinkling of an eye; I 
recognized the mischievous little craft, and knew her to 
be nothing much to fear, but I was resolved to make 
her lower her colours before I would sail in consort with 
her again.” 

According with the above, though he knew his young 
favourite at once by a smile, which notwithstanding 
some uneasiness at being thus detected in so wild a 
frolic, would force itself to appear on her lips—he took 
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up Tom’s word of vagrant and his threatening of the 
treadwheel, and shaking his walking staff, added— 
‘Come, mistress, step on if you please towards the 
house, and there you shall be delivered to such keeping 
as will prevent you for one while from going about the 
country in such guise, frightening little children out of 
their very wits.” . | 

But the Captain was not one who could carry false 
colours any length of time with much effect ; nor was 
he one whom Bessy was disposed to fear—she very 
soon made him acknowledge her: and when he bade 
her wash her face in the brook, and throw her rags into 
the water, and get home as fast as she could, and put on 
decent attire, she read nothing in his countenance but 
sincere approbation of her cleverness, and the merry 
humour which suggested these masqueradings. 

But not so was it with the Captain’s son: no sooner 
did he understand who it was whom he had dragged 
into light, than severe disapprobation manifested itself 
on his countenance. 

_ He had yet, indeed, seen very little of Bessy, and that 
little had not taken his fancy ; but she was a protegé of 
his aunt’s, and a friend of his cousins, and it was with 
little short of disgust that he looked upon her figure, 
and thought of her whole frolic. ‘For shame, Miss 
Goodriche,” he said: ‘‘do you so little understand what 
a young lady ought to be as not to know how thoroughly 
you degrade yourself by such low practical jests as these, 
and by showing how easily you can imitate the most 
despicable characters? J am.astonished that my father 
can smile at you! I cannot comprehend how a girl of 
any education, and one associated with refined persons, 
can sink herself so low, even supposing her to have no 
‘higher motives to restrain her:’’ and he turned away > 
with a look which to a sensitive girl, would have cut 
deeper than his words. | 

Nor was “the grace rebuke severe,” delivered as it. 
was from one so near her own age, wholly lost on the 
young girl; and although the indulgence of Captain 
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Fairchild rather counteracted its effect, yet was it suffi-. 
ciently powerful to prevent her boasting of what she had 
done when she returned home. , te 
_ In one point of view, it might perhaps have been better 
if she had so done; that is, if even in a boastful way 
she had made a confession of her misconduct, it would | 
have been better than to have given way to further a de- 
ception, which, in consequence of her first want of open- 
ness with her real friends, she was drawn into do. 

Captain Fairchild, when pursuing his walk with his 
son, admonished him that he had spoken severely, and 
there ensued something of a warm argument between 
the wo, in which the Captain asserted that Bessy was a 
fine creature, and had an admirable talent for personify- 
ing character, whilst Tom asserted, that he considered a 
talent of such kind the very worst defect a female cha- 
racter could possess. 

Whereupon the Captain, having directed his son 
which way to steer, turned about, saying—‘‘As we can’t 
sail together in a very agreeable way this morning, you 
being disposed, I find, to carry more sail than suits my 
notions, I will drop astern, and so good morning to you, 
my boy.” | 

Before the Captain reached his brother’s house, 
Bessy had got back to her own bed-room with perfect 
success. She had washed her face in the brook—depo- 
sited the old garments where she had found them, 
undetected by the owner, and by dodging and running, 
had got unseen to her own especial apartment. 


A Prayer of a young person confessing his weakness and 
imploring a continual supply of grace. 


Blessed Lord and Father! make me, a poor, weak, 
and self-sufficient creature, through the enlightening 
influence of thy Divine Spirit, to be more and more 
convinced, from day to day, that all my wisdom, all my 
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discretion, all my good conduct in this present life con- 
sists in being conformed to thy will, not only in greater 
but in lesser matters. 

‘Oh! make me to understand that when in my self- 
conceit I plan schemes for my own pleasure, or to make 
myself admired by other people, I invariably make my- 
self unhappy or contemptible; and when I think of 
nothing but of selfishly amusing myself, I often fall into 
unkindness and even cruelty to others. 

Oh! when shall I and all those now living in this 
world, enter into that happiness, that pure and perfect 
happiness of which the holy scriptures speak? Make 
me, O Lord, to understand the answer to this inquiry 
and ever to bear it in mind, that I can never enjoy peace 
in this world, or glory in that which is to‘come, un- 
til my mind is wholly and entirely conformed to thy 
will—and until, through the inspiration of the new na- 
ture, | have received power to overcome the influences 
of that old nature, which is ever prompting me to self- 
pleasing, and to all those acts of folly which proceed 
from this corrupt source. 

Whilst Iam under the tutorage of my elders give 
me the grace to submit to their control, wherever that 
control is exercised according to thy divine will, know- 
ing that the parental authority in the creature is the re- 
presentation of that which is divine, and that the child 
who submits to his parent under this belief, proves that 
he acknowledges that supreme Being from whom all 
created authorities proceed. | 

I implore thee, then, O glorious Spirit ! to supply me 
from hour to hour with that grace by which I may not 
only be conformed to thy will, but in thee, to that of all 
those to whom I am subjected in this present life; and 
this not only in the greater but also in the lesser affairs 
of life, for in thee only is my strength, and without thee 
I.am téssed by every temptation, and am the slave of 
every folly. “A | 

Glory then be to thee, the Father, Son, and Holy. 
Ghost, now, and for evermore. Amen. 7 é 
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HYMN. 


To keep the lamp alive, 
With oil we fill the bowl ; 

"Tis water makes the willows thrive, 
And grace that feeds the soul. 


The Lord’s unsparing hand 
Supplies the living stream— 

It is not at our own command, 
But still derived from him. 


Man’s wisdom is to scek 
His strength from God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 


Oh! safe beneath his wings, 
We in his grace confide : 

This more exalts the King of kings, 
Than all thy works beside. 


In Jesus is our love, 
Grace issues from his throne ! 
Whoever says I want no more, 
Confesses he has none. 


CHAPTER XV. 


** Papa,’ said Miss Louisa, one morning, when she 
found herself in the breakfast-room alone with her 
father, before any of the rest of the family had made 
their appeuanee papa, do you know what is to Hap 
pen next Friday ?” 

“Next Friday, my dear,” replied the Captain, “ no, 
to be sure, unless it is that I must be off to London, as 
I have business there early on Saturday morning.” 
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‘Ah, I know that,” said Louisa, “ but I have thought 
of a plan, papa,—such a very nice plan, for our going 
part of the way to London with you, spending a most 
pleasant day—and then while you pursued your road 
to town, we should quietly return to the Grove.”’ 

© What is it? what is it, my dear?” inquired the Cap- 
tain, ‘and who are the we 2” 

« Why, papa, you must know that next Friday, there 
is an archery meeting at Reading, or rather somewhere 
on the other side of the town—I know where, and you 
know you like an archery meeting better than any pub- 
lic amusement, and I am so fond of it too ; what should 
hinder, papa, for you, and I, and Tom, and Emily, going 
to see what is to be seen? Emily and myself would so 
enjoy it, papa! And then you might get into ene of the 
coaches, and so be taken up to London, whilst Tom took 
charge of us to the Grove. Would it not be a nice ar- 
rangement, papa? Jam quite bent upon it, and dear 
little Emily has never seen anything of the sort before 
—she would be so delighted !” 

** And why not take Lucy and Henry, and that Miss 
Bessy, too ?’’ inquired the good-natured Captain ; ‘ can’t 
we take them all, Louisa?” 

“Take that Bessy Goodriche, papa—that vulgar girl ! 
why I would rather stay at the Grove than take her ; 
she would disgrace us for ever. O dear no, we have 
enough of her company here, without being bored with 
it elsewhere; and if Lucy goes we must take Bessy, so 
that they had better both stay at home together, and 
Henry is such a child, he would be so in our way—oh ! 
I would not take charge of the little plague for a dozen. 
archery meetings.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” replied her father—* well, 
well, but would it not be as wise to leave Emily behind 
with her sister ?” 

** No, papa,” returned Louisa; * for many reasons I 
wish to take Emily ; the child is more presentable than 
her sister—something might be made of her: and then - 
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if I have Emily with me, I may go about and. speak to. 
our friends, which I could not do if I had not the child 

with me, aud I don’t want to keep you by my side all 

-day—you know I like liberty, and so do you too, papa ; 

and as to Tom, I don’t want to depend upon him except 

in the coming home.” - 

* Well, you must have your own way, my dear,’’ said 
the Captain; ‘“‘manage me as you like—but what is it 
you want me to do—how are we to go?” 

‘«‘T should like to go in the phaeton, papa,”’ she an- 

swered, “with a servant in attendance, and Tom can 
ride. The phaeton is quite large enough for you and 
‘me and the child: and then you know by going that 
way we have no seats to offer to any one else—and you 
might make a favour, papa, of taking Emily?” 
_ Captain Fairchild had no time to answer, for at ‘that 
moment his brother entered the room, and the bell being 
rung for prayers, no more was said upon the subject ex- 
cepting a whisper from Louisa to her father, not to men- 
tion the matter before Mr. Fairchild, and to wait till she 
thought the opportunity a fair one. 

Captain Fairchild indulged his daughter to the very 
utmost extent of indulgence, being neither restrained by 
fear of consequences, or suspicious of the occasionally 
unamiable motives of her actions. In this instance of 
the archery meeting, she was guided by two causes of 
action: a wish to annoy Bessy, and, through Bessy, 
Lucy. And, perhaps, the second cause was even a more 
selfish one; she desired a liberty of going whither she 
would, as chance might call at the time of entertain- 
ment, and she felt that Emily would be no constraint— 
whilst at the same time she had the appearance of having 
a female companion, which would give an air of propriety 
in the situation in which she desired to place herself. 
‘With papa and Emily,”’ she had said to Mrs. Tilney, 
“the world can say “nothing at my appearing without 
some lady to take charge of me; aud yet as far as these 
having any restraint upon me, I might as well have two 
sticks to control me.”’ | ; Ms : 
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» Louisa had not long to wait for an opportunity to 
ray to her aunt respecting the archery féte. The chil- 
dren, with Bessy, had left the room to prepare for Miss 
Farmer: Mr. Fairchild was called out by his steward, 
and thus it happened Mrs. Fairchild was left in the 
breakfast-room alone with her niece and her brother-in- 
law ; and the young lady, having given the hint agreed 
upon, Captain Fairchild at once broke the matter by 
saying, ‘‘ Sister, 1 am going to ask you to grant mea 
favour. I must leave you on Friday, I am sorry to say, 
but as there is an archery meeting on that day, I have 
arranged with Louisa to go in one of the coaches to town. 
Now I should like my girl to go with me to be present at 
the gala ; and as I suppose Edward can let me have the 
phaeton, we shall have one seat to spare; which, how- 
ever, must be for alittle one. Louisa and myself would 
much like Emily to go with us. If you could let one of 
the footmen accompany us he would be of great service, 
and he could lead back Tom’s horse, for I should want 
Tom to drive home his sister.” 

‘* A very nice arrangement, brother,’ replied Mrs. 
Fairchild, ‘‘ with only one exception. You must excuse 
me when I say, I think Emily would be better left out 
of the scheme.”’ 

**O you must not think of that for an instant,” ex- . 
danaed the Captain; the little maid would so enjoy 
herself, and really Louisa would want some lady compa- 
nion during the day.” 

_ © But I do not like to part the sisters,”’ replied Mrs. 
Fairchild, “and Emily is the younger, too. It would 
not be fair to give her such a treat over her elder 
sister.” 

TT am sorry we can’t take both,” exclaimed the 
good-natured Captain, “ but I fear—’ and he looked at 
his daughter. — 

_-] think, considering the danger of the arrows,”’ said 
the artful Louisa, “I had better take charge only of 
one.” Ga. 

**You mistake me. I do not wish Lucy to go, my 
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dear,” remarked Mrs. Fairchild; “in fact, I think : 
Emily had better stay at home, too—they have never. 
seen anything of the sort, and the excitement, I fear, 
would be too ‘much for her.” 

~~ Then, if she has not seen anything of the sort be- 
fore, it is time she should see it now,” urged the Cap- 
tain ; “not only for Louisa’s sake, but for the child's 

sake. I must entreat you,’ sister, to let her go.” 

Mrs. Fairchild, however, would not give her consent, 
at least, she added, till she had consulted her husband 
upon the matter. 

«Then let ine speak to Edward, sister ;”? said the Cap- 
tain; ‘‘for I really do wish the child to go very much, 
and so does Louisa, and we should be very much disap- 
pointed if she does not go.’ 

Mrs. Fairchild made no reply, but in her own mind 
she determined to consult with her husband upon the 
matter. She did not approve of Emily’s going without 
her sister, and that was an objection she could urge to 
Captain Fairchild ; but her strongest reason for opposing 
the scheme was, that she did not like the companions to 
which she must intrust her; for she knew her brother- 
in-law to be an easy indulgent man, with, alas! little or 
no true religion, whilst she considered Louisa even an 
enemy to what was right. The good lady liked not to 
confess openly this last objection, because the Captain 
and his daughter would not only have been offended by 
it, but they would not have understood her, for how 
ean the children of this world comprehend that the 
children of light should ever pray to be kept out of 
temptation ? 

Whilst Mrs. Fairchild hesitated, Louisa said, “I 
know, aunt, that you have scarcely a minute to spare 
from dear grandmamma; so if it is on account of 
Emily’s dress, will you allow me to take the trouble off 
your hands ?—a clean white frock with her velvet spen- 
ser, and perhaps a little fresh ribbon on her bonnet, and 
a new cap, will make her as nice as she need be, for she 
is still quite a.child. If you permit her, then, to accom- 
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: pany us, it would be a real pleasure to me to ride over to 
eading to Simpson’s, where grandmamma deals, and 
get her some trimmings and a new pair of gloves.” 
Mrs. Fairchild was so much in earnest in her desire to 
keep Emily at home, that she allowed this artful speech 
to pass, for every word was studied beforehand by Mias 
‘Louisa ; she even with her usual politeness thanked her 
‘niece for the trouble she was imposing on herself, though 
she could not but add, “I do not on Lucy’s account, my 
dear Louisa, wish Emily to go.” 

“<Q, if that is all,” exclaimed the Captain, “we must 
find some other treat for Miss Lucy,” and hastily leav- 
ing the room, he went into the school-room, where he 
knew he should find the little girls preparing for the 
arrival of Miss Farmer. 

“¢ Miss Lucy,” he said, ‘‘I am come to ask a favour 
of you—-will you grant it ?” 

‘°Q that I will, uncle,” she answered, with her usual 
warmth of manner, and running up to him. 

*¢ Then come with me to the breakfast-parlour, my 
dear,”’ he replied, ‘‘and you too, my little Miss Emily, 
and then you shall hear what it is I am about to re- 

vest.” 

‘ Louisa had guessed for what purpose her father had 
left the room ; she had therefore detained her aunt, who 
would have willingly gone in search of Mr. Fairchild, 
to arrange with him what should be done about this 
archery meeting, that Captain Fairchild should not 
be offended, and yet Emily be detained at home. 
The young lady was therefore speaking about some ge- 
raniums, and asking her aunt some trifling question 
about them, the answer of which she cared not to hear, 
when the Captain entered, holding each little girl by the 
hand. ‘ Here, sister,” he said, “I have brought the 
persons most concerned in the affair, and, Miss Lucy, it 
1s for you to decide. My daughter and myselfare going 
on Friday to the archery meeting, of which, no doubt 
you have heard, and we have room for one little person 
on the seat between us. Will you then, little lady, be 
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generous enough to say that you will give up the treat 
_ It must be remembered, that Lucy was by nature.a 
somewhat jealous child—witness the story of the straw- 
berry and the doll given to Emily ;. but she was-old 
enough to desire such bad feelings should be concealed 
from the world, though I am sorry to say, that in this 
instance, though fully aware of the vile passion that had 
taken hold of her mind, she did not attempt to pray for 
strength, where strength only is to be found. ~~ - 
. A tear rose in her eye at this acknowledged prefer- 
ence to her sister, but she swallowed her feelings as. one 
might say, and her naughty pride coming to her ane 
she said, though in a tone of voice that sounded harshly 
on her mamma’s ear, “QO! I should like Emily to go 
very much: I should be very sorry to keep her at home 
on my account.” Mrs. Fairchild looked to see if there 
was any pleasure in the eyes of Lucy at thus giving up 
to her sister, but there was none, and the mother even 
fancied she read there a look of anger, but she could not 
be certain, for Emily ran up to Lucy kissing and thank- 
ing her, but expressing no astonishment at the affair, 
proving to the mother that Louisa had before informed 
the child of her intention in her favour. - 
On this speech of Lucy’s, the Captain, who never saw 
deeply into anything, highly applauded the little girl for 
her generosity, asked her what he could do to make it up 
to her, and proposed giving Bessy and herself a ride. in 
the phaeton that very day, and so gaining her a holiday, 
whilst, as he said, his daughter looked to the rigging of 
herself and Miss Emily, to see that they were all tight 
and right for the Friday. res 
_ © But Mr. Fairchild has not yet been consulted in the 
matter,” said Mrs. Fairchild ; ‘and though Lucy has done 
what is required of her, we must not consider the matter 
settled at present. I have other objections—you must 
excuse me, Captain Fairchild, if I cannot name them:to 
ounow.” —_.. | cata 
“Well, well,” exclaimed the Captain, “the ship is in 
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good sail now ; it will be strange if the. breeze should 
rise, and blow us off in a contrary direction ; but I know 
where: Edward is—I will g0 and speak to him, and you 
must excuse me, sister, if I say I should like to see him 
before you have had an opportunity of talking him over 
to your own side of the matter.” So saying, the good- 
natured, though ill-judged gentleman, left the room 
laughing, and as might have been expected, he did not 
allow the affair to drop till he had gained a reluctant 
consent from the parents ; for how could they say that 
they did not like to trust their little girl for a few hours 
in the company of one whom, if she lost her own parents, 
was her natural guardian and protector.” 

_* As he left the room, Mrs. Fairchild called Lucy to 
her, saying, “My Lucy, I wish to speak to you a mo- 
ment before Miss Farmer comes.”’ Whether it was that 
the little girl guessed what it was her mamma wished 
to say to her, or whatever else it might be that clouded 
her countenance, certainly it was without her usual ala- 
crity she accompanied Mrs. Fairchild from the break- 
fast-parlour. | 7 

“© Now that your mamma is engaged with Lucy, and 
can’t want you Emily,” said Louisa, ‘“‘ you had better 
let me see your frocks, that I may choose one for Tilney 
to get ready for you on Friday.” | 

“But do you think papa will let me go?” asked 
Emily ; ‘I do so hope uncle Fairchild will be able to 
persuade papa to let me go.” 

_. © Qh, trust my papa for that,” said Louisa; ‘“ when 
he is set upon anything it is very difficult to turn him, 
as I know to. my cost: but come, don’t let us lose time. 
Are your white frocks in your bed-room 2” | 
oy» “Yes,” answered Emily ; “ but are you, cousin, goin 
toe see to my dress? How kind of you, how very kind !’ 
.. Q, T shall only give my orders. to Tilmey,” replied 
the young lady; ‘I sha’n’t trouble myself with the 
‘ lework, I promise you: but Tilney is such a trea- 
- sure, she loves handling and trimming up dresses, and 
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I know she has little or nothing to do now for your 
faammea;; so it will be quite a charity to employ her.” 
—* Louisa then told Emily how she had settled with Mrs. 
Fairchild about the little girl’s dress ; ‘‘ and so,” added 
the artful young lady, ‘don’t you be running backwards 
and forwards, Emily, troubling your mamma with what 
we are doing, for I know she has enough to do just now 
in attending to poor grandmamma, and I promised I 
would take all responsibility on myself; and therefore 
remember, child, we must spare her all petty annoy- 
ances about half a yard of ribbon, and so forth.’ 
That is,’”’ aed Bessy, suddenly crossing their path, 
and addressing herself to Miss Louisa—‘ that is, I suy 
pose, if you should find out this said ribbon to be hke 
‘Dick’s hatband, which would go three times round and 
would not tie, or would go twice round and then tie with 
such long bows and ends, that they would only suit fora 
Mother Shipton’s streamers, and not for a decent plough- 
man, as our friend Dick was.” | | 
‘* How absurd you are, Miss Goodriche,” exclaimed 
Louisa, ‘‘ but you seemed in a hurry, andsoamI. Let 
us each go to our own business, and not stand talking 
idly here.” | 
** With all the pleasure in life,’ cried Bessy; ‘ and 
if we must have a race together, I should prefer starting 
back to back, though then I must say I should be sadly 
sorry to find the world a round one.’ 46 
_ Louisa took no notice of this last remark, except. by 
tossing her head in a most conptemptuous manner, and 
probably the irritation roused by Bessy’s speech vented 
itself somewhat in her unamiable comments on Emily’s 
white frocks, as the little girl took one by one out of the 
drawer, and unfoulded them before her cousin. te 
‘¢ They are all a mass of trumpery,” exclaimed Mies 
‘Louisa, as poor Emily unfolded the last in the drawer, 
and looked anxiously in her cousin’s face, in hopes that 
this, whieh she considered her best, might give some 
satisfaction, ‘ All trumpery together, fit only fora Sun- 
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day scholar’s fete, short waists, long skirts, and a very 
mean supply of lace. I don’t see what is to be done 
with them-—Go to my room, child, ring the bell twice 
for Tilney, and then ask her to come here tome. I nmst 
consult her about what is to be done.” _ x 
Emily did as directed, but though she was in some de- 
gree thankful for what she considered Louisa’s great 
condescension in looking over her dress for the Friday, 
yet. she was much annoyed and really hurt at her con- 
temptuous remarks upon her frocks; but Emily hardly 
to herself acknowledged this latter feeling, and certainly 
would not have done so to any one else. When Mrs. 
Tilney appeared, Louisa informed her that it was most 
likely that Emily would accompany them to the archery 
meeting, ‘‘ and therefore, dear Tilney,” she said, for she 
was at times very familiar with the lady’s-maid, ‘I shall 
depend upon you to make the child fit to be seen.” 
‘It is always a pleasure to me,” replied the servant, 
‘to do anything for my dear Miss Emily, she is so 
retty, and so good, and so civil spoken; but Miss 
Fairchild, I shall want something new, to do what I 
want to do.” | | | 
“Some muslin, I suppose,’ said Louisa, “and a 
little love ribbon, or white crape for the bonnet. Well, 
nothing can be more innocent ; and she smiled a most 
unpleasing smile, as if she would have said, “but you 
ca I, Tilney, know how to work up these things in a 
way that is not innocent.” | 
- §°To be sure, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Tilney, ‘‘ but 
have you oe to get these things, Miss Louisa ?”’ 
. © Yes, I have permission to get the necessary trim- 
mings at Simpson’s in Reading,’’ she replied, “so see 
to your quantities, and make no mistake, for it may not be 
gonvenient for. me to go over twice ; and I shall certainly 
ide there to-day, as I want to do some shopping for 
myself. But now I have something to say to Mrs. Til- 
ney, Emily, that I can’t very well say before you. I 
have my own dress to talk of, so.you may go, my dear; 
but, mind, you must not trouble your mamma. about 
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your dréss, for as I told you before, she has enough ‘to 
do with the old lady.” " ar, a 
-. As soon as Emily had left the room, Louisa turned to 
‘her confederate, and said ‘“‘ Choose out the best dress, 
‘there’s a good creature, and tuck it the right length, 
‘rather short than long, and then measure what you will 
“want to flounce it to the waist. You must have a new 
‘body, or perhaps the spencer will hide that, for we have 
‘not too much time for work ; then some black lace on 
the spencer itself, made as a deeper frill, will lengthen 
the waist ; and as to the bonnet, I suppose we must not 
have flowers, but let there be plenty of bows inside, with 
a French blonde cap, for the mourning is only for a 
cousin ; it need not be so very deep.” a 
~ T shall want some white lace for the spenser cuffs, 
and round the throat,” said Mrs. Tilney, “and then I 
‘think we shall do.”’ < 
‘Has not my aunt any that you could use?” inquired 
Louisa. : 
OQ, my dear Miss,’’ replied the lady’s-maid, ‘I 
scarcely think she has a bit of real lace amongst all her 
things. You never in your life saw so plain a wardrobe. 
I should be sorry to change, that’s all I know: she has 
no lace nor work upon any petticoat, or even handker- 
chief, though, I must say, the mere stitching is beautiful 
—quite a sight.” | oe 
- € Well, we must have what’s wanted,” said Louisa, 
and it must be put down in tbe bill; so make haste, 
and let me know, and I will go and see who can ride 
with or behind me to Reading.” 8 
*. Inthe meanwhile, Mrs. Fairchild had taken Lucy’ 
hand, and led her, without speaking to the little reom 
within her own, where Henry slept, as being the mest 
retired, and thus she had missed hearing anything that 
passed in her little girls’ room, as Louisa had entered with 
Emily by an outward door which opened on the passage. 
~ The first movement of Mrs. Fairchild after she had 
seated herself, was to draw her little daughter to her, 
and to kiss her cheek, which was hot and flushed, as if 
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some painful feeling had sent the blood up there from 
the heart ; and the passive manner in which Lucy re- 
ceived: the caress—so unlike her wonted warmth—but 
too painfully convinced her mother that she had read 
but, too clearly the feelings of her child when she gave 
up the proposed pleasure to her younger sister. She 
resolved, however, to deal plainly with her, though to 
temper that plainness with all the kindness which 
her heart suggested ; for she felt that her little girl was 
under a trial, but too well suited to her especial tenden- 
cies; for Lucy had betrayed a spirit of jealousy in 
several well-remembered former instances. 

‘*My Lucy,” said the affectionate mother, “I did 
not like the expression of your countenance when you 
gave up to your Emily in the proposed scheme of amuse- 
ment. It cannot be always as it was in the sweet home 
of your childhood, when the world and worldly persons 
stepped so seldom between you and your Emily ; but 
you must now expect that these things will be often 
occurring, and that subjects of discord of this kind will 
be daily arising, without the possibility of prevention 
from your most watchful friends ; and as you advance in 

ears, probably more serious causes of rivalry and jea- 
usy may arise; and that, unless our glorious Father 
and Friend on high interferes in controlling your jealous 
feelings, my Lucy, the sweet peace and happiness of 
your earlier days, spent in the society of your Emily, will 
te no more than.a dream which passes away, leaving no 
traces behind it.’ In this place, Mrs. Fairchild could 
not prevent the tears from gushing from her eyes, but 
Lucy saw them not; she was looking down, and as her 
‘mamma seemed to expect her to make some reply, she 
‘answered, | 
- Tam not jealous of Emily: why do you think I am 
80, mamma!’ _ 
.. “IT thought that you were so, by your manner, my 
child,” replied Mrs. Fairchild ; “and fearing that. this 
tendency to jealousy was rather a besetment of yours, 
‘I judged it right to deal sincerely with you.” ve 
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Why do you think that I am inclined to be jea- 
lous ?”’ asked Lucy sulkily. | 2 

_ “Because,” said Mrs. Fairchild, “I remember that 
‘you were very jealous when Lady Noble gare your sister 
a. doll, and that you have confessed such feelings since 
then several times to your own affectionate mother ; and 
now that I see the world trying you again, and more 
severely perhaps, how could I refrain from Matron | you 
of your danger, and directing you to the Friend on high, 
who will assuredly strengthen and enable you to pass 
unhurt through every snare?” 

‘‘T am sure,” returned Lucy, with a sob, “ the world 
does not try me much, mamma. It takes very little 
notice of me. Itis not me that Mrs. Tilney calls pretty, 
or me whom Louisa wants to show to the company at 
the regatta. I am sure Emily is in much more danger 
from the world than I am. Why don’t you speak to 
her, mamma?” 2 

** And this from Lucy—-my own Lucy,” thought the 
sorrowing mother. ‘Here, then isa stronger proof than 
it ever yet pleased my God to give me, that unless the 
Divine Spirit blesses the endeavours, no teaching has. 
pee to prevail with the subject on which it is expended. 

Xn my regretted retirement, could I have learned this 
lesson so soon; and yet I needed it—how little, how 
very little, did I comprehend my utter inability to direct 
my children in the right way when first I became their 
teacher! How little did I comprehend the weakness of 
the law in leading my children up to their God! and 
though I have long been brought to renounce the law ag 
a means of grace, yet I still required this lesson, and to 
be made to see, that when he withdraws his light from 
the child whom I thought the most confirmed in what 
was right, she sinks at once under the first temptation 
which assails her.” | 

These reflections ran rapidly through the mother’s 
breast, whilst her tearful eyes rested on her first-born, 
who stood before her, silent and sullen, in deep meditation 
on the injustice with which she supposed herself to have. 
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been treated. And as Mrs. Fairchild felt that it could 
avail nothing to reason any longer with her at that time, 
she took her hand, and causing her to kneel by her at 
the side of Henry’s little bed, she poured forth a short 
payer in which she petitioned Him who had already 

eard her before she called, to preserve her’ children 
from the temptations of the world, and continue the 
peace to them with which they had been blessed in re- 
tirement. | 


PRAYER. 


O thou high and mighty Three in One, hear the 
prayer of an anxious, though, through thy mercy, not 
fearing, doubting parent, who humbly entreats thee that 
the supplication which the Divine Mediator, when in the 
flesh lifted up in behalf of his apostles, and of all those 
who should believe on him through their word,—may be 
rendered speedily effective in that of her children. We 
do not pray—for so are we directed by thee—that they 
may be taken out of the world, but that they may be 
kept from evil; that they may be sanctified through 
thy truth. Thy word is truth ; and that as thou wast, 
whilst in the world, may they be kept blameless in it— 
that being one with thee, O glorious Redeemer, as thou 
art one with the Father, they may ever remember that 
they are not of the world, as thou wast not, even when 
dwelling within it. Humbly then awaiting the blessing 
from on high, I desire to commit all my cares to thee 
the Father and the Divine Spirit, now and for evermore. 
Amen. . 3 

HYMN. 
Happiness, thou lovely name, 
Where’s thy seat, oh, tell me where 
Learning, pleasure, wealth, and fame, 
All cry out, “ It is not here.” 
Not the wisdom of the wise 
_. Can inform me where it lies ; 
. Not:the grandeur of the great 
Can the bliss I seek create. 
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hs Object of my best desire, . 
Jesus, crucified for me ; 
_ Allto happiness aspire, 
Only to be found in thee: | 
Thee to praise, and thee to know, 
Constitute our bliss below ; 
Thee to see, and thee to love, 
Constitute our bliss above. 
Lord, it is not life to live, 

If thy presence thou deny ; 
Lord, if thou thy presence give, 
Tis no longer death to die. 

Source and giver of repose, 
Singly from thy smile it flows ; 
Peace and happiness are thine, 
Mine they are if thou art mine. 
Whilst I see thy love to me, 
Ev’ry object teems with joy ; 
Here, O may I walk with thee, 
Then in thy bless’d presence die ! 
Let me but thyself possess, 
Total sum of happiness ! 
Real bliss I then shall prove, 
Heav’n below and heav’n above. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Waen Louisa returned from Reading, after ordeiing 
the muslin and other etceteras to complete Emily’s dress 
for the following Friday, she was in a high state of de- 

light—so high, indeed, that she was more gracious than 
usual to Lucy; and even Bessy was honoured with a 
shade of notice. — 

‘Would you believe it, Tom,” she said, * that whilst 
I was in Reading, I_saw Lady Catherine Tollemache’s 

standing at Dr. Rowley’s door. I didnot know 

what to do; for I feared, if I was to make a call on Mrs: 

Rowley, her ladyship might be closetted with the doctor, 

and then I should miss her; and yet I did not like 

riding up and down the street before the door, as if Z 
had been a servant in waiting.” 
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- © And what did you want to see that disagreeable 
woman for ?” asked Tom. ¥ 7 

© Disagreeable woman !’” cried his sister ; “ why Lady 
Catherine is an Earl’s daughter.” | 

‘And if she was a Duke’s daughter, or a King’s 
daughter, or a Queen in her own right,” cried Tom, 
“‘ she would bea disagreeable woman, let who would say 
to the contrary.” 7 = | 

‘** How absurd of you, Tom!” said his sister; ‘“‘ why 
she is a most elegant, interesting, person—decidedly the 
most elegant lady we know; and Mr. Sherridge Tolle- 
mache is, without exception, the most gentlemanly man 
of our acquaintance. I only wish, Tom, you had but 
the very slightest resemblance to him; his manner is 
above praise, even that most difficult of all things—I 
mean, the first address to strangers is in him unexcep- 
tionable ; it has all the freedom of the foreigner, with 
the polish of the highest of our aristocracy. I can as- 
sure you, Tom, that Mr. Sherridge Tollemache is a most 
superior acquaintance, and a bow or smile from Lady 
Catherine is a great condescension. They are enormously 
rich too.”’ 

“But what good do their riches do me?” said her 
brother; ‘“‘and as to Lady Catherine’s smiles—I have 
heard of people grinning through horse-collars, and 1 
should say your fine friend would not look more pleasing 
to my eyes than an unluckly wight in such a situation.” 

**Q fie Tom !—fie! I don’t think you can ever have 
seen Lady Catherine.” | | 
- Have not 1?” said Tom, ‘‘ and have I not witnessed 
also the unexceptionable first address of Mr. Sherridge 
Tollemache, her lord and husband? But svhat were you 
going to say about them, Louisa? for you have left her 
ladyship closetted with Dr. Rowley, and yourself trotting 
backwards and forwards as a groom in waiting at the 
worthy doctor’s door.” . 

.. Louisa was too much accustomed to her brother’s 
mode of speaking of persons he disliked, to attempt: to 
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say anymore to him in the lady’s favour; but she 
added, crossly—‘ Well, I was going to tell you, only: 
you interrupted me so rudely, that my fortunate stars 
brought out her ladyship just at the very moment when 
I was going to ride off in despair. She knew me after. 
I-had reminded her where we had met; and in the: 
course of our little chat, mention being made of the. 
archery meeting, she informed me it was to take place 
in her own grounds, and then she most kindly invited: 
papa, Emily, you, and I, to the collation she gives in. 
the marquee ; and she said she intended to do herself 
the pleasure of calling upon my aunt some day this 
wee Pid — 
Then I shall certainly take myself off,”’ cried Tom, 
‘¢whenever the calling hour arrives. I hate morning 
visitors ; and her ladyship in particular. Her husban 
might be well enough if he was not so purse-proud and 
pompous, or so stiff; one would think he had swal- 
owed not one, but a dozen pokers.”’ | 
“Qh, I hope I shall see him!” said Bessy, ‘ and 
Lady Catherine too. Do you know, I have never seen 
an Karl’s daughter.” oa 
‘* And so, like the countryman in the old song, Miss: 
Goodriche,” replied Tom, ‘“‘you are expecting to see 
your King having one arm a lion and the other a uni- 
corn.”’ | | oa 
“No, but I expect some fun though, Mr. Tom,”’ re- 
plied Bessy. ‘I only hope 1 shan’t die of laughing. 
Of all things in the world, I love to see a very pompous. 
man, particularly where he will be sure to be put out; 
and I don’t think the good people here will feed his. 
vanity. Did you ever hear, Mr. Tom, the easiest way 
to become rich ?”’ | ies 
No,” said Tom. Big. tities 
“Why, you must buy up people at your price, and 
sell them at ¢hetr own valuation,” replied Bessy ; “ and’. 
this Mr. Sherridge Tollemache and his lady would be a. 
good speculation for you to commence on, Mr. Tom, 
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though I should.advise you not to employ Miss Louisa 
ag your agent for buying either of the parties for you— 
or else ‘you would come badly off, I fear.” — ee 
$7 will trouble you, Miss Goodriche,” exclaimed 
Louisa, haughtily, ‘‘ not to make your comments before 
me on my friends, particularly on those who are un- 
known to you.” 2e ea 
. Bessy took no notice of this insolent remark, because, 
as she had once before said, if she carried out any con- 
versation with Miss Louisa, she feared it might end in 
her giving that. young lady “a slap on the cheek,” which 
she often acknowledged to Lucy would be 8 source of as 
great pleasure to her, as if she could carry about her a 
small engine to repair all the rents and damages done in 
her. petticoats and dresses. S 
Probably, Tom, too, was afraid of some skirmish’ be- 
tween his sister and Bessy, for he took himself’ off, 
though not so quickly, but he heard Louisa addressing 
herself more especially to Emily, dilating upon the very 
superior manners and carriage of Mr. Sherridge Tolle- 
mache, and the extreme elegance and gentility of Lady 
Catherine. ‘‘ How I hate that word, elegant,” thought 
Tom,—* and it is used so stupidly by women! I don’t 
think one out of a dezen know what they mean to say 
by it.. An elegant woman, with them, owes all her gen- 
tility to the cut of her gown, or the goodness of the 
trimming of her frills and her handkerchiefs! Tilney is 
a better judge than Louisa, any day, of their ideas of an 
elegant woman; and I am not so certain but what they 
both think so, and that Louisa would be sooner led by 
Tilney in these matters, than Tilney by Louisa.”’ | 
As Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild were at that time almost 
constantly called upon to be with their mother, whose 
rapid decline, ever since her return to the Grove, was 
pee to all about her, these tender parents felt 
themselves compelled, though not without much pain, 
to leave their children much more than they had ever done 
under any circumstances—to what an unbeliever might 
have called the guidance of chance; but Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fairchild admitted no such thing as chance in the direc: 
tion of human affairs, and were enabled, through faith, 

to believe that it was for some wise and kind Lh ai 
that they were thus compelled by the more urgent duty, 
to.seem to neglect one, if not inferior, at least less ur- 
gent for the moment. In consequence of these per- 

_ plexities, Betty was empowered to use some authority 
over Bessy, in her own private apartment, and to keep a 
steady watch on the other young ladies and Henry in 
his own room—John being reminded, how valuable at 
that crisis, his attention to Henry out of doors was con+ 
sidered by his master and mistress. There were other 
upright servants in the establishment, but they had not 
yet been tested as to their dealings with children. 

Of course, however, the parents’ eye being often with- 
drawn, Lucy and Emily were subjected to hear and see 
much that was unprofitable in the rooms to which John 
and Betty had no access: unhappily there was not any 
check from Captain Fairchild, who took matters very 
coolly and easily ; even the perpetual snarling between 
Tom and Louisa, in which by-the-bye, Tom invariably 
took the right side, though in a wrong way, was seldom 
remarked by him; whilst the flippancy of Bessy, who 
backed Tom against his sister—the little airs which 
Emily gave herself under the influences of her cousin 
Louisa’s insinuated flatteries, and the half sullen ex- 
pressions of Lucy’s discontent, which were mixed up 
with bursts of high spirits, whenever the little girl 
found herself amused by the skirmishes, practical ‘or 
casi eas of Bessy and Tom, were wholly unnoticed by 

m. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild were scarcely withdrawn on 
the morning after the visit of Louisa to Reading, and 
Miss Farmer was not yet arrived, when Louisa threw 
down the gauntlet, by exclaiming—‘“I do trust, Tom, 
that you do not intend to wear that odious jacket all day.” 

© What’s the matter with my jacket?” asked Tom... 
© Don’t you know that the Tollemaches may call 
to-day ?”’ returned Louisa, . | gos Se 
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-S¢What then?” saidTom. = 
What then!” repeated Louisa: “is not Lady: 
Catherine the lady of the very first ton in the 
"Tone !? exclaimed Bessy, “then I hope we shall 
hear her sing.”’ a ad 
Louisa's scorn and disgust at this very ignorant 
remark of Miss Goodriche, was such as to make her 
perfectly dumb, but the Captain laughed, and Lucy 
whispered—‘ Zon is French, Bessy, it means being in the 
fashion.” 3 , | 
. Louisa, as her papa would have said, had been taken 
aback by Bessy’s blundering puff—but she presently 
came in again with her sails filled, and made another 
attack upon her brother. | 

‘*T do not suppose that you have sufficient refinement, 
Tom,” she said, “to understand and appreciate the 
very superior elegance of Lady Catherine; but I really 
wish that you would pay some little attention to the 
style of Mr. Sherridge Tollemache, as I told you be- 
fore. I can assure you that he is esteemed the very pink 
and pattern of all that is elegant and superior in manner, 
in so much so, that it is enough for Mr. Sherridge 
Tollemache to adopt any new article of dress for it to 
become the ton immediately. The Sherridge Tolle- 
mache opera tie was the rage in town all last season— 
and the Sherridge Tollemache cane was in the hand of 
every man of fashion at the west end, during three 
months last winter—these things were told me from in- 
dubitable authority.” | 

“I should be sorry to have the cane in my hand,” 
replied Tom, “lest I should apply it to the shoulders of 
the puppy himself, for I never saw a fellow whose first 
address disgusted me more than that of your elegant 
man, Miss Louisa.” 

The look which the young lady gave her brother, in 
reply, indicated nothing less than that she judged. him 
unworthy of farther notice. Her next speech was made 
to the company in general, and in the style of one who 
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considers that there could be no appeal from her autho- . 
rity. ‘Mr. Sherridge Tollemache,’ she said, .“‘is al- 
lowed. by. all persons, who can know any thing about 
‘such matters, to be the present most superior example. 
of the high-bred and elegant man which our aristocracy 
ean boast, and it is universally allowed, the raed | 
the accomplished and refined Mr. Tom Fairchild being 
the only dissenting one, that his first address is unex-. 
ceptionable, that he enters a room in a style which be- 
longs to himself only—a style of je ne sais quoi,—in 
short, of inimitable elegance; and I only wish that my 
brother would condescend to observe and imitate that 
first address, that entré si tant vanté in the higher 
circles, and then I should be spared all future cause to. 
blush for him when he enters a superior presence, as I 
too often have cause to do.” a 
On hearing all this, Tom began to whistle, but w 
reproved by his father, who remarked, “‘ that the wind 
was high enough already and needed no such unwarrant- 
‘able means to raise it into a tempest.” : 
_ Much of the day was spent by Louisa in watching for 
the approach of the Tollemache equipage, from the win- 
dow ; and as the morning passed, she became more and | 
more uneasy lest it should arrive at the hour of the 
family dinner. ‘What!’ said she to Mrs. Tilney,. 
“‘what can be done if it should so happen ?—if Lady | 
Catherine, when she arrives, discovers the horrid early. 
hour at which we dine in this shocking place?” . 
— Just tell her,” replied the handmaid, “that the 
family takes a hot luncheon about two o’clock and din-. 
ner at seven or eight—nothing, you know, can be more 
genteeler than that, though it may be, as 1 was told by. 
a lady’s-maid from Bath, who was here on a visit last . 
summer, that the luncheon was the only hot meal her. 
lady ever tasted, and that this was always brought in a 
tray from the ¢rator’s in the next street.” 0 
- “Very good, Tilney,” replied Louisa, “I shall be 
scared, but I must not let even that child, Emily, . 
ear me speak of this eight o’clock dinner—the little. 
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simpleton, I am sure, would be putting me to rights if 
she heard me making such a faux pas.” ae 
Well! Miss Fairchild, and how should you expect 
nything else from the sweet little lady, brought up as 
she has been in such an out of the way manner?” 
- Dinner, however, passed, and the dessert was removed, 
and everybody scattered, and still no Lady Tollemache ; 
though Louisa, knowing how late the hours of fashion- 
able Tadies are, had not given her up when called to tea 
in the same breakfast-parlour in which the family had 
hitherto taken all their meals, with the exception of 
dinner, since they had come to the Grove. : 
Now, this said room had been a particularly favourite 
resort of the old lady, and in it she had‘preserved that 
style of furniture and decoration which she remembered 
in her younger years: the room was panelled and 
floored with oak; the chairs and tables, as Louisa used 
to say, looked as if they had come out of Noah’s ark— 
the figures of Dresden China, ranged on the very lofty 
mantel-shelf, might well have been the prototypes of all 
the china shepherds and shepherdesses that ever went 
through the furnaces of that city; and the pieces of 
framed and glazed chenelle work which hung upon the 
walls, were memorials of the state of that art in the 
seminary of the Old Abbey House, at Reading, when 
their venerable fabricator was a blooming little miss. 
To finish the picture of this said apartment, its area 
was very large, but the ceiling was very low, for it be- 
longed to the old portion of the house, and the un- 
carpeted parts of the floor left visible were as bright as 
a well-polished table. The family were all met at tea 
in this said parlour, we fear to say, above two hours be- 
fore that fixed for Louisa’s unsubstantial dinner when 
steps were heard in the hall, and Mr. Fearing threw 
open the parlour door, announcing Lady Catherine. 
Tollemache, | | of 2 
“Qh!” thought Louisa, ‘I shall certainlyexpire: that 
so elegant a woman should find us at tea, like a company 
of washerwomen, at such an hour, and no possibility: of. 
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pleading a late dinner in expectation.” This. appalling 
reflection was in fact so overpowering to the young lady, 
that she lost her presence of mind, and was not ready 
to come forward and do the honour of introduction as 
she had intended, as being the only person, there pre- 
sent who was already known to the noble visitor, until 
that lady, by her easy manner, as easily met by Mrs. 
Fairchild, had rendered all this unnecessary. Lady Cathe- 
rine Tollemache was really an elegant woman; she was 
of a certain age, had been very handsome, and was still 
able to set off what remained of personal beauty, to some 
advantage—distinguished and aristocratic are the words 
which a judicious person might have fairly used to describe 
her; one less so might have called her manners fascinat- 
ing, but Mrs. Fairchild felt them to be too artificial to 
be fascinated by them. Having apologized for making 
her visit so late—having refused the refreshment even of 
a little coffee, and having eyed the whole assemblage of 
the young people, understood at once who was who, and 
which was which, and meted out her salutations to each 
in the most unexceptionable manner—passing Bessy al- 
most entirely over, and bestowing a little lady-like caress — 
upon Louisa, whom she termed her old friend, she pro- 
ceeded to request that the little lady might be pointed 
out to her who was to honour her with her presence on 
the day of the archery meeting. ‘‘ That is me,” thought 
Emily, reddening up to the roots of her hair—whilst poor 
Lucy reddened too; and though the source of either 
flush was the same, both springing from that self-love 
which lies in the essence of our common nature, yet the 
low of the younger was that of pleasure, whilst that of 
fhe elder was of mortification; and their mother felt that 
in all this affair of the gala, both her little daughters 
were subjected to trials which she most gladly would 
have spared them had she had her own will. 
_. It was a matter of course for Lady Catherine to caress 
Emily, when she was led to her knee, to speak in admi- 
ration of her sweet complexion and lovely hair, and there: 
is no question but that she would have found something 
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to ‘praise in her appearance without being too barefaced 
a flatterer, even if the child’s hair had been like ragged 
tow, and the tincture of her skin like that of a mulatto. 
~ At length bethinking herself of her husband—“ By- 
the-bye,”’ she said, “I was to apologize for Mr. Tollemache, 
the was with me in the barouche, at the porter’s lodge, 
amd there he met a troublesome sort of person, who was 
so anxious to speak to him on some business, that I 
proposed to be driven on, and to send the carriage back 
for him.” | 
~ Then we shall see him,” exclaimed Louisa, casting 
a glance aside to Tom—which said, “and you shall see 
what you shall see—to wit, a man whose firet address is 
unexceptionable.”’ : | 
_ Now, as neither Bessy, Lucy, nor Emily, had ever 
yet seen the man, of whom it was decided by the greatest 
people in the land, that his first address was unexcep- 
tionable, it was natural for them whilst thus awaiting 
his appearance to indulge their imaginations as to the 
sort uP exhibition which would be made, and it was but 
a matter of course that each severally and particularly 
should form their ideas on their respective notions of 
the fine or the genteel, to be or not to be proved by the 
reality. 
Bessy thought that this man would come in bowing 
and smiling to the right and left—shaking hands with 
‘every one in his way, and having something pleasant to 
‘say to each individual. Lucy thought he would enter 
with a stately march, aud profound reverences—the 
lowest to her mamma, the next to her papa, and on to 
the most insignificant person in the room-—such the poor 
little girl ¢hen accounted her own small self, though, be 
it remarked, that her humility, just at that time, was 
of rather a spurious description, arising rather from 
wounded self-love, than a genuine christian source. 
The ideas of Emily respecting this man, whose first 
‘address was unexceptionable, were less defined, owing to 
her confusing the term address, with that of dress, which 
last conveyed images far too prevalent just then with 
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her niind. She, therefore, failed not to clothe the ex- 
pected object in extremely elegant array, if not in 
pink and silver, like a Prince Cherry in a fairy tale, or a 
shepherd on the mantel-shelf, yet in a coat of very super- 
fine and delicately tinted broad-cloth, with silk or satin 
waistcoat, hair most elegantly arranged, and a pretty 
red and white face dressed up with smiles—and this 
figure was to enter with a gliding motion, something 
like that of the figure-head of a ship passing along the 
bosom of a glassy sea. | 
~ Such was the state of mental preparation in which 
our three young inexperienced ladies awaited the crisis 
of Mr. Sherridge Tollemache’s appearance, already per- 
ceived to be near by the sounds of approaching ee 
wheels, and more near by the cessation of those sounds 
—and nearest by the sudden throwing open of the par- 
lour door, and the proclamation of the gentleman’s 
name from the throat of the butler. ‘ 
The expectation of all in the parlour was of course 
then wound up to its highest point—to one which may 
he called intense, as applied to that particular occasion, 
because it was at a degree which it could not retain ; 
for, had even the smallest delay ensued after the audible 
pronunciation of the name by Mr. Fearing, its ebullition 
being at an untenable point, must have subsided in some 
small degree. | - 
But no such delay occurred ; the words ‘* Mr. Sher- 
ridge Tollemache ” had scarcely been trumpeted forth 
from the butler’s lips, when the said gentleman, slightly 
tripping, or stumbling under the door-sill, could only 
save himself from falling his full length into the room, 
by such an effort as sent him forward along the polished 
floor, m the style of a Dutch market woman on her 
skates. The unlucky gentleman was compelled to ex- 
tend his arms to their utmost, on both sides, to preserve 
his balance, whilst in spite of all his efforts, his feet 
seemed to be using their utmost power to getaway from 
nder him, and thus to subvert the whole order of the 
system to which they belonged. _ # 
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_. This transit of the unfortunate Mr. Sherridge, was, 
however, effected with such velocity, that whilst it con- 
tinued not a creature in the room had time to stir, and 
had he gone out at some opposite door as he had come 
in, the whole progress would have been effected in less 
than a minute; but as he had presence of mind to see 
the hissing urn and the tea-table before him, threaten- 
ing various description of disasters if he could not stop 
himself before he reached it, he made an effort, and in 
so doing, would assuredly have found that hardness as 
well as smoothness were qualifications of the oaken floor 
at the Grove, if Bessy, who happened to be nearest to 
him, had not caught him by the arm, and by a judi- 
cious pull in a contrary direction to that to which he was 
bending, restored his balance. If at that crisis the un- 
lucky gentleman had turned to her, and thanked her for 
her help in his need, and had a merry laugh against 
himself, he would have manifested much higher address 
than he could have done by any the most graceful entré 
which he could possibly have exhibited in an ordinary 
way; but Mr. Sherridge Tollemache was a vain, and to 
be plain, a very shallow man, and instead of taking the 
only way, which after such an adventure lay open to 
him, to avoid any bitterness of ridicule, he first, when 
the little craft had righted him, as the Captain said, 
looked round on all the company with the aspect of a 
snarling dog, and then fixing on his lady, asked her 
wherefore, when she saw him trip, she did not come for- 
wards to assist him? ‘‘ How could you suffer me, Lady 
Catherine, to—to—’’ ‘Never mind,’”’ she answered, 
‘don’t finish your sententce, Mr. Tollemache, lest you 
should stumble again in another way. Why don’t you 
thank that blooming young lady, who certainly saved 
your head from a somewhat too intimate contact with 
the floor ?” | 

The petulance of the husband, and the high-toned 
coldness of the wife, proved, with that which had gone 
before, almost too strong a trial for the politeness even 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild, much as they hated the idea 
of carrying on any movement which might give pain. ... 
The Captain afterwards confessed that his courtesy 
had been very nearly capsized. Tom bolted through the 
glass doors, and Bessy also made her escape the same 
way, though not till she had uttered a somewhat loud 
‘and somewhat protracted peal of Jaughter; whilst Lucy 
got behind her mamma’s chair, which she caused to 
shake and tremble in a most uncomfortable way, as shé 
leaned against it, by the efforts which she made to sup- 
aba the noisy tokens of her merriment. Louisa and 
mily were the only two of the Grove family who were 
not disposed to laugh; the elder was thoroughly vexed, 
and was thinking how she should meet the various echoes 
which she felt sure she should hear of her own boastings 
of the peculiar elegance of Mr. Sherridge Tollemache’s 
first address; and little Emily, who stood near to her, 
had really not yet overcome the shock produced by the 
sudden appearance of the sliding figure of the man whose 
Jirst address was to be so unexceptionable. : 
Upon this misadventure, to make it appear that her 
self-confidence was not liable to much disturbance from 
anything which might befal her partner, Lady Catherine 
talked on for about a quarter of an hour, and then re- 
newing her invitations to Louisa and Emily, she gave 
her hand to Mr. Fairchild to lead her to her carriage. 
Whilst the steps of the retreating party still sounded, 
no person spoke within the parlour, though Tom, who 
had not gone far, stepped in again; but when the coasts 
were quite clear, several began to speak at once, and not 
only to speak, but to laugh aloud, the laugh being led 
by the Captain and seconded by Lucy, who, coming from 
behind her mamma, declared that she had thought she 
should have been choked whilst trying not to break out 
with merriment. : | a E 
_ For once, Louisa,” said her father, “ I entirely agree 
with you. You know I do not so always in your ideas 
of fashion and distinction, and all those sort of things, 
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¥ cannot dispute that your friend certainly does enter a 
room in a style which belongs to himself alone.” 

~ No, no, uncle,” cried Lucy, who was standing where 
she could see part of the hall, and any person just with- 
out—‘‘no, no! uncle, it does not belong to himself 
alone, for other people can do it—other people can imi- 
tate the Sherridge Tollemache slide,” added the little 
girl with unwonted pertness, and at the same time giving 
a signal to some one without, which said signal instantly 

roduced the figure of Bessy, with arms extended, com- 
ing along the sherridge slide with even more velocity 
than her fore-mover had done, though she did not con- 
clude her career quite so prosperously, for with her usual 
luck she terminated it by the prostration of her full 
length on the boards. | 

She was on her feet again in a moment, and ready to 
join in any mirth or any wrangle which might ensue. 

It was more than a minute before the laughter which 
Bessy’s manceuvre had renewed, had so far subsided as 
to allow any individual voice to be distinguished. The 
voice which was then heard was that of Louisa’s who, 
_ speaking with much irritation, remarked, that she thought 
it very hard that a friend of hers should be exposed. to 
so much ridicule from an accident which might happen 
to any one; and addressing Bessy, she added, ‘I cer- 
tainly, Miss Goodriche, am very far from being obliged 
to you for carrying on this jest, and really think that if 

ou knew how a young lady should behave, you would 
hive spared us your late exhibition of your powers of 
mimicry. 

Whilst she was speaking, the Captain left the room, 
fearing still higher words, and not wishing to take any 
part in the contest ; but it is probable that Bessy, and 
perhaps Lucy on her account, might have both answered 
warmly, if Mrs. Fairchild had not come forward. ‘My 
dear Louisa,” she said, “you are making too serious 
a matter of a trifle. The untoward accident of your 
_ friend, Mr. Tollemache, is one into which any one might 
have fallen; but you must allow that it is such an one as 
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would naturally excite a temporary laugh ; and had your 
friend led that laugh himself, he would have shown 
amore address than any you have said he possesses.. But 
we are not always prepared to do the best things on these 
trifling occasions; you must overlook the oceasion of 
offence which our thoughtless Bessy has given. I think 
‘I can answer for her, that she will come forward this 
moment and beg your pardon for the pain she has given 
ou.” . 

we Won’t I?” cried Bessy, putting forward her whole 
hand to Louisa, and receiving two cold fingers in return ; 
adding at the same time, “I am sorry if I have vexed 
you, but I did not intend it.” : 

‘I believe you, Bess,” said Mrs. Fairchild; “I be- 
lieve that you never mean to give pain; but you much 
need that quickness of apprehension which would make 
you avoid occasions by which you may give pain, though 
not intentionally; and though your heavenly Father 
knows your need of this heavenly feeling, yet you would 
do well, my dear child, to make this matter a subject of 
prayer, for I well know that you do pray, and that not 
with your lips only; and now,” she added, “let this 
subject be dropped.” 


A Prayer for that lively charity and that tender quick- 
ness of feeling by which we may be preserved from any 
jest which may give pain to a fellow-creature. 


O my blessed Lord and Father, Saviour and Friend, 
thou that art touched with all our infirmities, and hast 
such compassion upon us as we, being creatures, can 
never have for each other; endue me, I beseech thee, 
with such thoughtful tenderness as shall continually re- 
strain me from any and every exercise of what is falsely 
called wit or pleasantry, which may give the slightest 
pain to a fellow-creature. Render at humbly beseech 
thee, more quick in discovering these causes of pain to 
another, than I am through my natural selfishness aware 
of such cause, unless affecting my own person. Make 
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me to see that the laugh which rings harshly in the ears 
ofa companion is the laugh of cruelty and the voice of 
unkindness, and cause me to stifle such merriment be- 
fore it reaches the apprehension even of those who love 
sme least. | 

. With what other voice but that of love didst thou call 
me, O divine Father, when yet I was far away from thee? 
Q then enable me in all my dealings with my fellow- 
creatures only to re-ccho that voice of love in their ears, 
and suffer not, I implore thee, one unkind or provoking 
word to escape, even when my young nature prompts me 
to be most merry among my companions. 

In this, as in all other matters, my dependence is on 
thee, thou divine Three in One; and though I err as 
often as the moments strike, yet through thee I know 
that I shall be lifted up again, and brought nearer to 
thyself after every fall. Amen. 


HYMN. 


Fierce passions discompose the mind 
As tempests vex the sea; 

But calm content and peace we find 
When, Lord, we turn to thee. 


In vain, by reason and by rule, 
We try to bend the will; 

For none but in the Saviour’s school 
Can learn the heav’nly skill. 


We know we are perverse and blind, 
To do not what is right ; 

But Thou art wise, and good, and kind, 
And arm’d with matchless might. — 


Bless’d Spirit, lead me, and my feet | 
Shall never—never stray, 

But safely I shall reach the seat 
Of happiness and day. 


And joyful from thy glorious throne 
I shall look down and see 

The path I went, and that alone, 
Was the right path for me. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was Thursday—the day before the gala—when 
Louisa said to Emily, just as she was leaving the par- 
lour—‘‘Go into your school-room, Emily, and wait 
there till Tilney or myself call you; for your dress is 
completed, I believe, and we want to see how it will look. 
I have a word to say to Tilney before you come; but 
mind, don’t trouble your dear mamma about your dress, 
for I have so far kept my promise to her that I would 
see after the things myself, and I have an invincible dis- 
like to break a promise; so Emily, should you meet 
with your mamma, remember my injunction, for I know 
what my dear aunt is suffering in anxiety about poor 
grandmamma’s health.” | 

Emily, as I said before, was very grateful to Louisa 
for taking an interest in her dress of the following day ; 
but, at the same time, there was that in her cousin’s 
manner which told the child, young as she was, that the 
young lady was doing it more that she might not be 
ashamed of her as a companion, than from any real af- 
fection to her, or a desire that she should look well. ‘I 
wish Louisa really loved me,” thought Emily, as she ran 
up the stairs to their own peculiar room, that Lucy and 
herself called the school-room. ‘I wish she really did 
love me; or, if she does love me, that she would have a 
kinder manner—such as my own dear mamma’s or 
Lucy’s once was.” On the landing of the stairs, Emily 
met her sister with her bonnet on, going out. 7 
_ © Will you come with us, Emily,” said Lucy. 
‘Bessy, you know, is gone with Miss Farmer on a 
message to one of the cottagers near the church, and 
Henry and myself are going after them. Will you come 
with us? that is, if you can leave Louisa behind; but 
we won't have Louisa.” | : a 
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Emily might have excused herself by pleading that 
she was wanted; but she preferred taking the part of 
Louisa, saying, she wondered Lucy did not like their 
cousin, she was so very obliging, and took such pains to 
show them how they ought to behave in their new 
places; “for you know, Lucy,” she added, “‘ we must 
not do the things now which we did at home.” 

- “©T wish,” returned Lucy, “that she would let us 
alone—you, I mean, for she does not meddle with me ; 
she does not think me worth the trouble, I suppose; we 
were a great deal happier before we knew her, and before 
Mrs. Tilney began to talk all that nonsense to you ;” 
and the little girl made a movement as if she would have 
thrown herself into Emily’s arms; and had she done so, 
there would, for that moment at least, have been an end 
of that coldness which was becoming strong as ice from 
hour to hour between these young sisters ; but pride and 
a sense of injury stepped in and stopped the affectionate 
motion. “ No,’’ thought she, “it is Emily who has been 
unkind to me, and not me to Emily ; it is her business 
to seek to make it up—not mine; if she would but only 
put out her hand—but no, she won’t do that, and I 
must not let her see me cry.” | 
_ The children then turned from each other; Emily 
walked to the window, and Lucy, with sad and slow 
steps, went to Henry, who was waiting for her in the 
portico. She was seeking in her little brother that evi- 
dence of unchanged affection which she missed in her 
sister; nor did she fail in finding it, for although Henry’s 
little head had been somewhat turned when he first ar- 
rived at the Grove, he had lately fallen much into his 
old simple way—the society of honest, plain-speaking 
John, and may be the recollection of a certain affair in 
which the son and heir had been exhibited in not the 
most dignified position which may be imagined, had 
been blessed to him ; and, in fact, he was, when Lucy — 
sought to open her heart to him, much the same little 
Henry Fairchild as he had been when he pursued Maggy 
over the roof of the barn, in company with Emily. 

| | L 2 
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~ But where was that dear Emily whilst Lucy and 
‘Henry were proceeding hand in hand towards the point 
near the church where they were to meet Bessy. She 
was standing at the school-room window ; she was trying 
to look forward to the pleasure which had been promise 
her the next day, and trying still to force herself to be- 
lieve that it was through jealousy that Lucy was cold to 
her, and that she was herself wholly blameless in the 
affair. She was endeavouring, in short, to think herself 
injured, and to make herself believe, at the same time, 
that she was happy in the prospect of great enjoyment 
the next day—even whilst a secret misgiving, and a 
wretched feeling of alienation from the sweet companions 
of her infancy, caused the tears to flow from her eyes in 
large warm drops. At one moment these tears almost 
blinded her, and the next she had wiped them away, 
and was tracing the figures of her sister and brother as 
their every step rendered them more minute to the eye. 
It was a particularly bright October evening: no 
frosty nights had as yet even changed the appearance of 
the leaves of those trees and herbs which were natives 
of the soil. The various hues of red and gold were shed 
over the foliage of the foreign shrubs Long lines of 
shadow lay over the lawn where the trees intercepted 
the beams of the sinking sun ; and there was an assem- 
blage in the west of bright saffron and purple clouds 
seen above the woods. Emily remembered many a sun- 
set of equal glory, which she and Lucy had watched 
from their nursery window in the home of their child- 
hood; and many a discussion then held by them on the 
aren of the celestial kingdom, which, childlike, they 
had always assimilated with the magnificent appearances 
of the sky at the decline of day. But through all these 
glorious scenes spread before her, the figures of Lucy 
and Henry were the objects which only fixed her atten- 
tion. They were walking hand in hand, sometimes 
crossing a line of shade, and then of light, till. they 
wholly disappeared at the entrance of the glen—and the 
poor solitary child was just rubbing away another gush 
of tears when her mamma entered the room. 
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- As soon as the little girl turned towards her, the 
mother’s eye instantly discovered the signs of tears ; but 
when Emily answered her inquiries respecting their 
cause, she could only make out that it was because Lucy 
and Henry had gone out together. 

“Why does that vex you?” said Mrs. Fairchild; 
‘could not you have gone with them?” 

“Tam sure they did not want me,” replied Emily ; 
but being conscious of deception, she immediately added, 
and cousin Louisa said I was to wait here for her.” 

“ Louisa!” repeated Mrs. Fairchild, gravely—‘ O 
‘Emily ! Emily !” 

“ What, mamma’”” asked the child. 

“‘T sought you here, my beloved one,’’ returned her 
mamma, “expressly to admonish you of a danger into 
which you are. already plunged—but not so irretrievably 
yet as not toadmitof recovery. You are throwing away 
the affection of that sweet sister, whom God in his infi- 
nite tenderness provided to be your friend even before 
you entered into life. You are endeavouring to forget 
all those years of happiness which you spent in her 
company before the world stepped in between you—’ 
when you were in a lowly condition, and it was worth 
no one’s while to flatter you; and in her place you are 
taking one into your confidence whom you well know, 
“young as you are, uses her influence against everything 
which your parents have ever taught you.” 

No, no, mamma,” replied Emily; “if you mean 
Louisa—she is nothing to me, compared to Lucy. But, 
then, Lucy is so changed! she is so cross! she likes 
nothing that I like; and if anybody is kind to me, she 
always goes against them; and Bessy does the same. 
And I can’t help it,” added the child, bursting into 
‘sobs; “it is not my fault; I have done nothing—I am 
sure I have not.” : 
- At this instant, there was a hand placed on the lock 
of the door, and Louisa entered, pretending surprise to 
find her aunt in the room, although she had traced her 
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thither, and had come purposely to prevent any confi- 
dential conversation between her and her young cousin. 

Mrs. Fairchild, finding that she could say no more 
that she wished to say to Emily on account of the 
presence of Louisa, left the room to go to her own 
chamber, there to pray for both her little girls ; for, 
alas} she saw that both of them were allowed for awhile, 
for some wise providence, to stray far from that happy, 
natrow path, whose only clue is our Saviour, and a one 
which path can be no impurity nor sin. She praye 
then, that her children might soon be led to feel the 
vanities of this world, and that their time of trial might 
be short; for she knew that He who had called them 
was sure, and that they were His, and none could pluck 
them out of His hand; for their trust was in Him who 
saith, ‘“‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath ever- 
lasting life.” 

Whilst the mother prayed, the worldly Louisa took 
the little girl to her own room, where such articles of 
her dress for the morrow were tried on as were abso- 
lutely necessary, lest they should require alteration ; but 
the artful girl kept back from Emily’s sight all that she 
could, for she knew the comparative innocence of the 
child, and she feared openly to show her what they had 
been ‘about, lest Emily should tell her mamma, and her 
mamma have time to make any alterations in her appear- 
ance. Alas, poor Emily! she was conscious something 
was held back ; something was wrong, but she did not 
wish it righted; and she was only too ng to be 
guided by Louisa. 

And now, Emily,” said her cousin, ‘ Tiln ‘aust 
curl your hair to-night : when do you go to bed?” 

“At eight o’clock, or a little after,” said Emily ; 
and then Betty will come to our room: and she curls 
my hair first, and then Lucy’s.” 

**You must come to this room, oe at half-past 
seven,” exclaimed Louisa; “and, Tilney, you will have 
time just to oil the child’s hair, and brush it and. curl it, | 
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before that young woman will be ready ; for I can’t say 
‘Tat all approve her way of doing it.” 

Perhaps some persons will think Emily had to go 
through a great deal of annoyance for a few hours’ plea- 
sure; but Emily loved dress, and loved admiration; she 
would, therefore, have gone through even a great deal 
more than she had gone through to gain this admiration 
and flattery. 

Betty, as it may be supposed, was very much put out 
by finding Emily’s hair brushed and curled ; and as to 
poor Lucy, who on these occasions was always the suf- 
ferer, she was subjected to such pushings and pullings 
from the irritated young woman, that her frame of mind 
was not much better than Betty’s when she laid down in 
bed beside her sister. The little girls had parted quar- 
relling, and, alas! they fell asleep without one sisterly 
embrace or kindly word. 

The morning was fair, and promised a lovely day. 

Emily was at the window of her bed-room twenty times 
at least whilst Betty was assisting her to dress. Lucy 
was sullen and silent—Emily all glee and vanity, but no 
real peaceful happiness; not such as she used to feel . 
when in their quiet home they looked forward to a day 
of pleasure in the woods or in the hay-fields. Betty 
had not quite recovered her temper, which was roused 
again by bears Emily say that Mrs. Tilney wished to 
take out the papers in which her hair was curled ; 
“For you know, Betty,” said the child, “I am going 
to the archery meeting to-day, and to lunch at y 
Catherine’s villa.” 
- © Nonsense !’’ cried Betty; ‘what will they do with 
such a baby as you, Miss Emily? You would be much 
better with your pinafore on, playing with your doll at 
home; and as to Mrs. Tilney, can’t she find enough to 
do with keeping to her own affairs, and not turning your 
head with her folly ?” 

_ “Yt is my curls she is going to turn, Betty,’ said 
Emily, in high and flippant spirits ; * and now I am off. 
to her ; she 1s in cousin Louisa’s room.” | 
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_ Emily was not to be dressed till after breakfast, and it 
was time for starting; but yet Mrs. Tilney knew well 
that it would require some skill in taking out the innu- 
‘merable bits of paper that had been so carefully twisted 
by her cunning hand amidst the child’s luxuriant hair. 
She, therefore, had arranged to do this herself in Louisa’s 
room, and pocr Emily was once again exposed to her 
flattery, which was now poured forth unsparingly, as the 
little girl described how Betty had pulled and pushed 
her sister about the night before, and how very cross 
and irritable the really faithful old servant had been. 

_ The phaeton was to be at the door by eleven o’clock, 
for they had to drive some miles on the other side of 
Reading to where Lady Catherine resided, and the 
archery was fixed to take place at one o’clock precisely. 

. Lucy, Bessy, and Henry, it had been agreed, were to 
have a holiday that day. What had become of them 
nobody knew, for they disappeared together after break- 
fast, but appeared again in the hall as the phaeton was 
driven to the door. | 7 

A servant was sent up stairs to say the carriage was 
waiting, and that Captain Fairchild was ready; that 
Mr. Tom would follow shortly, and that only the young 
ladies were wanted to make their appearance. 

Louisa walked down the stairs first, and so widely 
puffed out were her skirts by the hands of Mrs. Tilney, 
that it was no wonder if Emily’s little person was com- 
pletely hid from the sight of those below ;. but this could. 
not pass the minute they stepped down into the hall. 

The little i had been shown her own figure in the. 
very identical large mirror in which Henry had once 
admired himself; and though she was childish enough 
to be pleased with the effect therein produced, she was 
wise enough to know it would be displeasing to both her 
parents. Picture to yourself the little Emily Fairchild, 
who had been brought up so simply, and who had. been 
dressed so quietly and so humbly, now decked out as a 
little puppet, fit only for a stage performance ; and yet. 
Louisa had not directly told a falsehood when speaking: 
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of the component parts of her dress. The white frock 
the child wore was a mass of frills, diminishing gradually 
in size to her waist: her petticoats were short, fully dis- 
playing her ankles. ‘The velvet spenscr, from its length 
of waist, absolutely divided her little figure in two: her 
black sash was tied in front instead of behind, and her 
bonnet was profusely trimmed within as well as without. 
A delicate pair of lavender gloves, sewed with black, 
completed her costume, save that, in her little way, she 
was as much starched and bustled out as Louisa. 

The parents of the little dressed-out girl were not 
present to see the party off, for the old lady’s condition 
at that time was a constant and urgent call upon their 
attention ; and they were actually with her at the mo- 
ment the carriage drove to the door. The young people 
had, however, as I said before, all ran into the hall, and 
when Bessy beheld Emily, she exclaimed, with uplifted 
hand, “ Well! if Mrs. Tilney has not dressed you up 
like a doll at a fair! Whose scheme was that! You 
do look furbelowed out with your five flounces !—does 
not she, Lucy ?”’ turning to the elder sister, though she 
got no answer, for poor Lucy was at that instant too. 
completely under the influence of jealousy to allow her 
to speak one word; for jealousy is a passion, as too 
many of us must have felt, which never willingly betrays 
itself. 

Not so silent, however, was Louisa; for as she was 
stepping across the hall from the stairs, she turned upon 
Bessy, and said she really wished that she would spare 
her remarks on things which were quite above her calibre. 

J] don’t know what you mean by my calibre, Miss 
Fairchild,” replied Bessy ; ‘‘ but I suppose you mean 
my understanding: and I have enough of that to per- 
ceive that little Emily was never tossed off in that fashion 
before in all her life.’’ 

_ And it would have been much better taste, Louisa,”’ 
subjoined Tom, “if you had left her in her accustomed 
simplicity. .No child ever looks well when dressed in 
‘such studied artificial style.” | e. | 
- 
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‘Enough !.enough!”’ cried the Captain, authorita-— 
tively ; “don’t you see you are vexing the poor little 
damsel ?—~there is a tear in either she I see no fault in 
her fit out, she is rigged like other little crafts when in 
sailing order, as far as I see; and I won't have her 
ruffled by your cross winds.” And so saying, he handed 
his daughter into the phaeton ; then lifting Emily into 
it, and getting in himself, he cried out, “Get under 
weigh,” and the next instant they were all off—and we 
will follow them. 

When gliding along the stream of life, with ‘ youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm,” it would be 
strange if the young mind did not experience some sense 
of enjoyment. And such was experienced by Emily as 
soon as she felt the balmy air of the very propitious 
autumnal day fanning her blooming cheek. ‘‘ The tear 
was forgotten almost as soon as it was shed ;” and 
though she never was one who gave way to boisterous 
or talkative expressions of delight, as her friend Bessy 
invariably did, she placed her small hand on her uncle’s 
knee almost before they had passed the gates—a signal 
which the kind elder so thoroughly understood, that he 
gave it a hearty pressure with his own, saying, “I do 
hope you will enjoy yourself, my pretty one ; and though 
I must go on to town this evening, I hope to be down 
again at the Grove in a few days, and then we will have 
another scheme of pleasure.” | 5 

** For Lucy ?”? murmured the little girl. | 

_ Lucy, and Bessy, and all of them,” returned the 
Captain : and there the particular interchange of senti- 
ments or sympathies between the uncle and niece ceased 
to progress, new objects demanding Emily’s attention. 
The villa, which was at that time occupied by Mr. Sher- 
ridge Tollemache, was situated on an elevated bank on 
the right side of the Thames between Reading and 
Windsor. The pleasure-grounds descended precipitately 
from the lawn before the house to the edge of the water, 
and there was not a corner of these pleasure-grounds 
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which did not exhibit some tokens of the very superior 
taste of Lady Catherine. _ 

Louisa, young as she was, had already lost all the 
relish which novelty can add to any artificial scene or 
society ; and if she had ever had any taste for such as 
were not artificial, it had been thoroughly crushed in 
the germ. We shall, therefore prefer describing the 
fresh experiences of Emily when first introduced to 
these scenes, to dilating upon the stale and insipid sen- 
sations of Louisa. 

In the first place, when the phaeton stopped at the 
portico of the Tollemache lodge, and she saw a great 
many other carriages wheeling off and coming up, she 
was frightened, and she did not know for a moment 
where she was, when she was lifted down; and she was 
afraid of losing her.uncle, and got fast hold of his hand, 
and did not hear when Louisa called to her to ask her 
why she did not come on. The porch and the vestibule 
were crowded with people, and there was a stream pass- 
ing through the centre of the large wide hall to a range 
of receiving-rooms beyond; and there was a band of 
music playing loudly in a gallery of the hall; and there 
were many statues in niches in the wall, and a skylight 
with rays like a vast star; and more elegantly-dressed 
persons of all ages, young and old, and middle aged, 
than Emily had ever seen before in all her whole life. 
It was such a comfort to her that her uncle’s hand 
clasped hers—he must know, she thought, how fright- 
ened she was. 

_ During the next few minutes, the little girl felt com- 
pletely like a person in a dream, in which new forms, of 
_all sorts and colours, floating and dazzling, and changing 
their places continually, were passing before her—she 
was pushed and squeezed, and went through several 
wide doorways, and saw fine hangings, and high broad 
windows which seemed to have no glass in them; and 
glittering chandeliers, looking like frost-work, over her 
head ; and heard many people talking, and nobody was 
still, and nobody sate down: and there were a great 
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many ladies dressed alike, in what appeared to her green 
riding-habits without the over-length of skirt, and little 
caps with feathers. 

What could she have done without her uncle? for 
Louisa seemed to have forgotten her. Then, when they 
had passed several rooms, they arrived at where Lady 
Catherine sate, with other ladies, in a kind of half-circle, 
and her uncle led her up to her, and then Lady Catherine 
took her hand, and she kissed her too, and she .called 
her ‘sweet elegant little creature ’’—and Emily believed 
that she thought what she said. 

Then Lady Catherine presented her to the ladies who 
were sitting in the half-circle, and introduced her as 
Miss Emily Fairchild, of the Grove ; and many of those 
ladies said, elegant little creature too: and one said, 
‘‘'What charming ringlets!’ and others said, ‘* What 
lovely eyes!’ and two more said, “ How graceful ! !”? and 
something was added about an accession to our phalanx 
of rising belles, which she did not understand. 

Then two little ladies, about Emily’s age, were called 
up, and Lady Catherine committed her to their courte- 
sies, saying, “‘ My dear Miss Princeps, and my very 
obliging Miss Lumsdain, do permit me to recommend 
this charming little stranger to your protecting care 
during this morning. I am sorry that I cannot give her 
that attention that she requires ; but I beseech you take 
her in between you, and see that she is taken care of — 
vous comprenez, mes.enfans ?” 

“© Assurement, Miladi Catherine,’ was the immediate 
reply of the elder of the two little girls; and immedi- 
ately, Emily being obliged to leave her uncle, was taken 
possession of by the two young ladies, both of whom 
seemed to be much older than herself, though probably 
they were all very nearly contemporaries. | 

_ The first movement of her guides was to get her out 
of the presence-chamber, as they called the room. where 
Lady Catherine sate with her most distinguished visitors ; 
and the next was to draw her with them into the crowd 
which suddenly began to pour out of the grand suite 
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along the hall, and out of a side door. Emily’s young 
‘companions, whom she had hardly yet had an op- 
portunity of looking at, told her they were going into — 
the marquee which had been arranged for the archery in 
case of rain. | 
~The children—though, properly speaking, there was 

only one in the triad of the contemporaries then at the 
Tollemache féte—-went with the crowd, where having, 

by standing on a form, seen two or three arrows sent 
somewhat far from the mark, Miss Lumsdain stepped 
down, declared that she hated everything which had to 
do with archery, excepting the nice things which were 
always provided to eat when there was an archery meet- 
ing, and proposed that they should go back to the house 
and enjoy themselves there. This proposition was in- 
stantly adopted, and back to the house they returned, 
Miss Lumsdain, who was a guest in the house for seve- 
ral days with her mamma, taking her companions to her 
own room, to show them a dress she was to wear at the 

ball that evening. 

It was in this room that Emily first had the opportu- 
nity of looking to see what sort of little girls her com-. 
panions were—one she found was shorter than herself, 
and large black eyes, which seemed to look her little 
self quite through and through, and the other, though 
with the person of a girl, had the expression of a grown 
woman. In comparison with their dresses, their trim- 
mings, their ribbons, their tucked-up and full skirts, 
their braided hair and delicate gloves—even the labours 
of Mrs. Tilney and the purchases of Louisa had sunk 
into insignificance—but Mrs. Tilney, as she herself 
said, had not allowed herself to give way to her gentt 
when preparing Miss Emily’s dress, and had in conse- 
quence made but an inferior concern of it. | 
When Emily had seen and admired the dress, she 
said, ‘“‘But is there to be a ball this evening? I did 
not know that.” 7 
. To be sure,” replied Miss Lumsdain, ‘‘ or I should 
not have persuaded mamma to come heree I doso love 
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daneing ! who is your dancing-master, Miss Fairchild ? 
Miss Princeps and I learn of the first masters, at school.” 
J never learned to dance,” replied Emily. . Both 
the young ladies uttered an exclamation in French, 
which may as well be omitted—then Miss Lumsdain 
added, ‘‘ But your sister is a famous dancer, I know.” 

‘‘ My sister— Lucy a famous dancer !’’ repeated Emily, 
‘QO no, she can’t dance at all.” a. 

Other exclamations then came, and one of the youn 
ladies said to the other, “ Extraordinaire !’ to which 
the other added, “* Inconcévable !”’ and then Miss Lums- 
dain said, “ Vous parlez Francois, mademoiselle ?”” 

. After some hesitation, Emily answered, “‘ No, but 
that she could read it a little—she had read many 
chapters in the French Bible.” | 

* Miss Princeps laughed outright, and Miss Lumsdain, 
faintly ; and then the former, taking up the catechetical 
part, said, “Have you ever been at Brighton, Miss 
rercald, or what sea-bathing place does your family 

o to?” | 

a I never saw the sea,” replied Emily. The two pirls 
looked at each other, and laughed again; and then the 
younger asked if she had a governess. | 

Emily said, ‘‘ Yes,’’—but the little girl was beginning 
to feel that her companions were not very civil. 

* Do you hate her?” asked Miss Princeps. 
~ “No,” returned Emily, more and more astonished. 

*¢ Then I hate mine, and Helen Lumsdain hates hers too, 
for we are at the same school, and you can’t have much 
nous if you don’t hate yours,” subjoined Miss Princeps : 
‘‘ but this is dull stupid work ; let us take a turn about 
the house—the servants are all out, or busy, and we may 
go where we like.” And they did go where they liked | 
till Emily was first called to take leave of her uncle, and 
then to the collation, or luncheon, which was more 
grand in its appointments than any which the little girl 
had ever imagined, though what with wonder, and what 
with the fear of doing anything which her companions 
might laugh at, she contrived to make a very sorry, 
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meal, and the time for returning was getting very near, | 
whilst the time for enjoyment of the féte Shad not yet 
come—for Emily had as yet enjoyed nothing at Lady 
Catherine’s but the few compliments which had been 
paid her on her introduction. 

In the mean time Louisa’s enjoyment had been de- 
stroyed by an unexpected cause of anxiety ; she had not 
understood that the evening was to be concluded by a 
ball, and had brought no ball dress ; in truth, this ball 
had been a wes thought, though not so recent as to 
have prevented Lady Catherine mentioning it to Louisa 
when she called at the Grove. It had then, however, 
slipped out of her mind—slipping and sliding having 
been the order of that day. However, the lady made 
every needful apology when she understood her error, 
and promising Louisa a bed if she would send Emily 
home with her brother, the young lady not only gladly 
consented to stay, but even before the opening of the 
archery ground, sent a man and horse to the Grove with 
a note to Mrs. Tilney to send everything which could 
be needful for her appearance at the ball. There was no 
need for her committing herself in black and white to. 
the waiting-maid, as to keeping her mission secret— 
those sort of personages always understand these things 
by intuition. 

The man returned before the luncheon, which was 
a two hours’ work, was concluded ; and the Fairchild 
phaeton, together with the carriages of all those sober 
persons of the company who did not stay the ball— 
were drawn up before the house in less than an hour 
after sun-set. By this time poor Emily was beginning 
to feel that lassitude which always follows long pro- 
tracted exciting scenes, which have no other object than 
present selfish gratification, and was sitting between her 
two uncongenial associates, most earnestly wishing that 
one was Bessy and the other her own Lucy, when 
Louisa came up to her, informed her it was time to de- 
part—-bade her remember her shawl, and told her she 
- mnust come with her to Tom, who was waiting for her, 
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for be it observed, that he had arrived early in the 


day. 

Fimily gladly obeyed the summons, and having done 
_ her best to make civil leave-takings, was led into the 
vestibule, where Louisa found her brother, and then for 
the first time told him she was going to rerhain be- 


«6 It shall never be,”’ said Tom—* you, not I, under- 
took the charge of our little Emily, and you shall not 
forsake her, until you see her safe at home.” 

He then directed the footman to wrap up the little 
lady in a warm shawl, place her in a corner of the 
phaeton, which being done, the child fell almost in- 
stantly into so deep a ’ sleep, for she was exhausted with 
the fatigues of the day, that she did not awake, so far 
at least as to know what was passing, till the carriage 
was bowling along the Reading road, and then she was 
roused by a violent altercation between ‘Tom and his 
sister. 

Tom had been steady, and had carried his point, and 
brought away Louisa, and the words which aroused 
Emily, awakening her in more senses than one—were 
uttered by her violently irritated female cousin, and they 
were these: ‘‘I only pressed the point to plague that 
odious Bessy, and if I could have foreseen this, I would 
no more have been plagued with that silly child than I 
would have been with that dowdy Miss Farmer, whom 
my aunt has hired to make her children more stupid than 
they already are.”’ 

Tom uttered not one word of answer, but sleep re- 
turned no more to the eyes of Emily till the carriage 
stopped at the Grove. 


The Prayer of a young person when feeling himself 
drawn away by the world, and selfish and vain feel- 
ings, from the influence of wise vues and the 
friends of his earlier years. 7 


Thou knowest, O holy Father, all that we need before 
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we ask thee, and it is by thee, O Divine Spirit, that we 
ask aright, when we pray for those things which are 
conformed to thy will: neither needeth it that I should 

tell unto thee the temptations under which I now lie, to 

forsake the things and the persons who formed my hap- 

piness in my earlier days, in order to go after those which 

now seem to promise me pleasure at this present time, 

although even now I feel those promises to be deceitful, 

and grieve for the days which are past, when I was. a 
child in my father’s house, and was contented in the 
company of other little ones like myself. 

But I have no strength, O holy and merciful Father 
and Saviour. I am no more able to withstand tempta- 
tion than were my first parents, when they, at the sug- 
gestion of the deceiver, broke the only command of pro- 
hibition which their Creator laid upon them. I feel that 
in my human nature I can do no good thing, and that 
evil is present with me, even when that Divine nature 
with which thou hast endowed me, makes me fully aware 
of the exceeding sinfulness of all those things with which 
the world and ungodly companions are trying to mislead 
me; I cannot, therefore, say that when I do wrong I do - 
it in ignorance. 

The days of my ignorance are passed—the years of 
my childhood, as a human being, are gone, never to re- 
turn. I ask not that they should be restored—but I 
ask, nay, I implore—nay, I entreat thee, in the name of 
my Redeemer, as thou hast already bestowed on me a 
new nature, and given me a spiritual youth, which can 
never pass away in decrepit age, that thou wilt enable 
me to live more entirely in accordance with this new na- 
ture that I may love only that which is agreeable to.it, 
and seek only those things which are gratifying unto it; 
that all my senses, so long as I retain those natural 
senses, may be exercised only in those things which do 
not offend it, and that I may be enabled to keep my ears 
closed to the deceptive voice of flattery, and my eyes to 
the glare of worldly pleasure. Make me to pass on in - 
blamelessness through time to eternity, without vanity 
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or pride, or self-consequence, knowing that I have no 
righteousness but the righteousness of my Redeemer, 
and no hope excepting in an entire union of mind and 
body with that glorious One who took my mortal nature 
for a season upon himself, that in delivering himself 
from that nature he might also redeem all who at the 
last shall be found in him. | 
Now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
ree Ghost, be all glory, now, and for evermore. 
men. 


HYMN. 


The morning flow’rs display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold, 

As careless of the noon-tide heat— 
As fearless of the evening cold. 


Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast, 
Parch’d by the sun's directer ray ; 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-liv'd beauties die away. 


So blooms the human face divine, 

When youth its pride and beauty shows ; 
Fairer than spring the colours shine, 

And sweeter than the virgin rose. 


Till worn by slowly rolling years, 
Or broke by sickness in a day ; 
The fading glory disappears, 
The short-liv’d beauties die away. 


Yet we, new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shall shine ; 
Revive with ever-during bloom, 
Safe from diseases and decline. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Wurst the party in the phaeton were imbibing the 
dregs which so often lie at the bottom of the cup of 
worldly pleasure, as described in our last chapter, Lsicy 
had retired to her sleeping-room, accompanied by Bessy, 
who, though advised by the careful Betty, when that 
good woman was undressing the little lady, to retire, 
begged only for a few minutes, pleading that as Emily 
was out her sister would be alone. Betty would pro- 
bably, however, have carried her point had not Mrs. 
Johnson looked in, saying, ‘My poor lady has asked 
for a little gruel, and she never fancies any not made by 

ou.” 

**No trouble at all, but a pleasure, Mrs. Johnson,” 
replied Betty, with a smile, which indicated that she was 
not altogether above a little commendation, whatever she 
might generally appear, and telling Lucy that she should 
return in a short time, she left the young lady with Miss 
Goodriche. 

“There,” cried Bessy, “she is gone, and I am left; 
how cross she is sometimes—what a trimming did I get 
about that rent in my petticoat! and yet how kind 
she was too, for she mended it herself at night after I 
was in my bed, though she did not give it to me the 
ca morning without a lecture—but 1 did not mind 
that.” 

_ What rent,” asked Lucy—“ that in the seam of your 
frock, which cousin Tom told you of yesterday ?” 

“No, my petticoat,” returned Bessy ; ‘“‘ there was a 
piece fairly out, as broad as my hand, and good Betty 
ion a fresh piece in all along the breadth; well I do 
ove her, but did I never tell you when that rent came? 
I could laugh to think of it; but it was very kind of 
the Captain and Mr. Tom not to speak of it, and to 
keep Henry from doing it, as the Captain did the same 
day when he began about it at dinner, by whispering 
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. that young gentlemen should not tell tales abant their 
own deficiencies in courage.’ I overheard him, and I 
thought it so kind.” 

“Why ?” asked Lucy. 

0, _ because he feared I should be got into a 
scrape.” 

‘Was it about old Nanny, the weeder?” asked 
Lucy. 

Yes! yes!” replied Bessy, in high glee—‘ not ex- 
actly about old Nanny herself, good old soul, but about 
her darling old cloak and bonnet.” 
~« Now, how odd that is,” answered Lucy—‘ I did not 
mention it before, because Henry begged I would not, 
he was so afraid of uncle Fairchild laughing at him, and 
talking of his being run down, as you know he does— 
for he brings in ships and those things into all he says, 
and Henry ‘likes to hear him: but yesterday, when we 
were going to meet you and Miss Farmer, he told me 
that one day old Nanny ran after him, as quickly as a 
dog runs, and ought him in the grotto-walk, and fright- 
ened him so! he did not know who it was, he said, till 
he saw her again some days afterwards in her cloak and 
bonnet, going home—he asked me if it was not very 
odd.” 

*‘Qdd, indeed !’’ cried Bessy, springing up from the 
side of the bed where she had seated herself.“ Why, 
Master Henry Fairchild, you certainly are a very clever 
young gentleman, you will be sure to set the Thames on 
fire some of these days:” and the young girl langhed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks, and till Lucy became 
quite impatient with her. 

- “T can’t help it, indeed I can’t,”’ at length said Bessy ; : 
‘but I will tell you all about it, and then you will know 
why I laugh: what was I saying—what did I begin 
with ?” she then added, as she took her former place on 
the bed-side—* Oh! the tear in my petticoat.” 

“Your petticoat,” repeated Lucy, “and what has 
that to do with old Nanny and Henry? Didold Nanny 
tear your petticoat too when she ran after Henry ?” and 
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the puzzled expression of Lucy’s face, passing away as 
‘soon as she had uttered the question—she added, archly 
and merrily, ‘“ Now, now I begin to understand—lI begin 
to guess that it was not poor old Nanny’s own feet which 
carried the cloak and bonnet so quickly after Henry— 
Oh on ! Miss Bessy, have I found you out, you cunning 
girl?” 
Pe Why, Lucy!” returned Bessy, “you are almost as 
wise as your brother; I should not be surprised, if by- 
and-bye, your eyes would be sharp enough to see the 
moon at the full without a spy-glass! but you shall 
chear’’—and whilst Bessy was telling her story, which 
she did with all particulars, the two young girls were so 
quiet, that it might have been supposed by any one going 
along the gallery, that they were both asleep. 
When this story was finished, they both, however, 
began to laugh, and Bessy, being highly excited, began 
to tell numbers of the tricks which she had learned and 
played at school, relating many practical jests—such as 
standing in the dark with a piece of burning paper in 
the mouth to frighten people—powdering the face, and 
arraying the person in sheets for the same laudable pur- 
pose ; with other little anecdotes of the same description, 
which are as much removed from all good taste and good 
principle, as entirely incompatible with Christian con- 
duct, as the airs, hauteur, and affectation of such high- 
bred young ladies as Emily had been associated with 
during the day. Even a child, if it is thoughtful, may 
‘perceive from this, that it is neither with the high nor 
with the low—the cold nor the warm-hearted, that the 
dangers of society are confined ; but that evil is found in 
all and every kind of intercourse with any of our fellow- 
creatures, who are not habitually desirous of being con- 
formed to the divine will. 
__ From the mention of practical jests, Bessy, in the ex- 
citement of her spirits, though as yet without any far- 
ther purpose, began to look about her for the means 
-of assuming some such strange figure as she had been 
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describing, whilst Lucy looked on in a state of little less 
hilarity. | : 

And first, Bessy fastened a couple of pillows to her 
waist, to alter her figure—she next looked about for a 
cork, and seeing one in a phial, she burned an end of 
it in the candle, and magnified and blackened her eye- 
brows, till she had formed one monstrous line across her 
brow: she next rummaged out some red tooth-powder, 
with which she dyed her cheeks as deeply as any 
Parisian lady had ever done when rouge was in the 
highest vogue—and then, having found a long white 
dressing-gown of Mrs. Fairchild’s, she put it on, folding 
it across before her, and suffering it to drag behind in 
train fashion. The next process of decoration was to 
take down her long hair, and shake it over her face, 
and all these arrangements being complete she began to 
jig about the room in such a style as excited the risible 
propensities of Lucy beyond all control. 

Suddenly, however, between the intervals of their 
merriment, they thought they heard the carriage, and 
remained still a minute or more, to ascertain if it were 
so; and being satisfied that they had heard aright, 
Bessy said, “‘1f Louisa comes up alone, and I dare say 
she will, for Emily will be sure to go to her mamma, 
who will be in the parlour, how I should like, to jump 
out upon her—it would be such fun !” 

The proposal did not quite suit Lucy’s feelings, 
though her mind at that time was by no means in the 
most charitable state as it regarded her cousin ; but if 
she had made any objections, they, however, were not 
heard, for Bessy’s ears were engaged in another di- 
rection—she was listening for Louisa’s step; having 
convinced herself, without the smallest foundation, that 
Emily would not come up with her, but run to the par- 
lour to look for her mamma—as if Mrs. Fairchild would 
be. setting quietly in the parlour, when it was her well- 
known habit, when not urgently called another way, to 
be present when her little girls were going to bed—if. 
not all, yet a part of the time. 
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.. “She is coming—I hear her steps,”’ murmured Bessy, 
with an ear as close to the door as that of Prince 
Furibond’s in the fairy tale is said to have been to a 
certain door, fabricated in foregone ages—‘“ and as sure 
as I don’t love her,”’ continued the wild girl, “I will be 
out upon her.” 

- Louisa by this time was nearly at the head of the 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Tilney and Emily. 

The waiting-maid had been waiting in the hall to re- 
ceive the party, and was not a little astonished at seeing 
Louisa. ‘‘ Gracious! Miss Fairchild ,”’ she began—but 
the young lady interrupted her rudely. ‘Hush! 
Tilney,” she said, ‘‘ I am fatigued to death, don’t talk 
to me now.” The lady’s-maid seemed to understand 
the mood of mind of Louisa, for she at once turned 
from her to fulfil the errand which had brought her 
into the hall. She had lighted the candles on Louisa’s 
dressing-table as soon as she had heard the carriage, 
which was before it entered the lodge ; and now pounc- 
ing on Emily the moment that the half-sleepy, half- 
sorrowful child was lifted down, and set on her feet in 
the portico, she said, “Come, my little lady, as I 
set all your pins and ties this morning, I must have the 
pleasure of unsetting them: so come with me, my dear, 
to Miss Fairchild’s room ;”’—and the grasp which she 
laid on the child’s hand was a very determined one. 

Her reasons for insisting upon undressing the child, 
that is, as far as taking off her adornments, were more 
substantial than those which were perhaps at the same 
moment leading Bessy to believe that Emily would not 
come up stairs with Louisa. She had heard it said in 
the housekeeper’s room that she had made a very 
modish figure of the little lady, and had got a hint from 
some one, that as her mamma had not seen her when 
thus tossed off when she went out, it might perchance 
be quite as well if she did not set eyes upon her when 
she came in. The child, however, being dazzled with. 
the strong light of the lamps in the hall and on the 
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stairs, dragged back, and the waiting-maid, in -conse- 
quence, was several steps behind Louisa, when the latter 
had ‘advanced a few paces along the gallery. | 

Bessy, by peeping, had ascertained the exact moment 
of Louisa’s appearance, and waiting but a few seconds 
more, she sprang out all in her glory, with her one vast 
eyebrow, her floating elf locks, her fiery cheeks, her 
enormous amplitude of figure, and her flying drapery, 
and came running down head foremost on the enemy, 
uttering at the same time certain unaccountable sounds 
from her throat. 

Louisa recognized her in an instant. ‘ How exces- 
sively absurd and ridiculous you are !’”’ she said, as she 
stepped aside, and by so doing displayed the whole ap- 
palling vision to the eyes of Emily, who, with Mrs. Til- 
ney, was just come up the gallery. 

The excitement of the day, with the unhappy drive 
towards home, had already been almost too much for the 
nerves of the gentle child. The cup, which was already 
filled, was then made to run over by the folly of Bessy. 
The little girl uttered a wild cry when she saw the alarm- 
ing. figure ; and when Bessy, seeing her terror, ran for- 
ward to tell her who she was, she only added to her 
fright. She uttered another cry, but seeing Lucy near 
the door of their room, she called on the beloved name, 
in an instant afterwards the two little sisters, rushing 
to each other, were locked in each other’s arms, the 
younger being drawn into their own sleeping-room by 
the elder, whilst Bessy, in a state of hot displeasure 
with herself, was tearing off her disguises, even whilst 
she was following her dear young friends into their place 
of refuge. : | 

Louisa and Mrs. Tilney had their separate causes of 
discontent, to which both gave utterance, whilst the 
waiting-maid was disrobing the young lady. They might 
then have been compared to two steam-engines, both 
smoking and hissing and sputtering at one and the same 
time ; nor did anything like an exchange of sympathies 
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take place till both had expatiated somewhat largely on 
their respective troubles. — | 

‘The lost ball, and the abominable conduct of Tom, 
and the annoyance of being tied down to take care of 
such a chit as Emily, were the themes of Louisa’s angry 
and self-condoling declamations ; whilst those of Mrs. 
Tilney ran in rather a more desultory course, to wit, the 
absolute want of taste, elegance, fashion, and knowledge 
of her present lady, and the odious trick of Miss 
Goodriche, by which she had been prevented from un- 
dressing Miss Emily. | | 

But as we are not fond of expatiating on the conver- 
sations of worldly persons, we will turn to fairer and 
sweeter scenes, which may perchance remind us of some 
which delighted us in the former histories of the children 
of these blessed parents; first admonishing our pious 
young readers to observe how, when their father and mo- 
ther were withdrawn from these little ones, a merciful 
and tender providence came forward to make every- 
thing, even things apparently the most unpropitious, to 
work together for their good, and to administer such 
instruction as pious parents would not have dared to - 
give by the same means. | : 
~ Whilst Louisa and Mrs. Tilney were busy together, 
Lucy, Bessy, and the faithful Betty were all employed 
in comforting Emily. Betty had heard her cries as she 
was returning from delivering the gruel to Mrs. John- 
son, and had run to her nurseling—for, to use a tender 
expression of scripture, Betty had taught Emily to go; 
and notwithstanding the sundry small airs which the 
little girl had shown towards her since they had come 
to the Grove, was she not still a dear child to her heart, 
and was not the worthy young woman ready to fly at 
any one who would: have crossed her, when she rushed 
into the apartment, caught her little onein her arms, 
and soothed her as mothers and nursing mothers only 
ean do. = oe Bw 
<-'You “have -been at your rigs, Miss .Bessy,” she 
eaid, as she looked at the extraordinary figure which 
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the young girl still made, “‘ and you have frightened her; 
and what with one and another of you, I shall have the 
child harried to death. O that we had never seen the 
day that we had come to this house !”’ . 

_ ‘* Bessy did not mean to frighten me,’ whispered 
Emily. 

«And she did not mean to make such a maukin of 
herself, with that raddle and soot,” rejoined Betty ; “for 
shame, Miss Goodriche, I shall see to-morrow what my 
mistress will say about it.” 

‘No, no, no,” cried Lucy and Emily at once. “ You 
will not tell mamma, Betty, dear Betty.” 

‘Not tell mamma!” returned Betty. ‘“ When did 
you ever say such words as these before you came here? 
It was always aforetime with you, Miss Lucy especially, 
*T have done this and that wrong thing; I must run and 
tell mamma.’”’ 

- “It was, dear Betty, it was,” answered Lucy ; ‘‘ but 
that was what seems to me long—long ago. Since I 
came here, I seem to have lived more years than weeks, 
and almost not to be the same child.” . 
_ “Because,” replied Betty, “‘ you have let go all the 
innocent little pastimes which used to keep you fresh, 
and taken up such things as would soon make you feel 
old before you are even full grown; and you, Miss, 
Bessy, though perhaps you don’t think it, have helped 
this forward.” | ” 
“Me, Betty!’ cried Miss Goodriche. 7 : 
‘Yes, you,” returned Betty, ‘and that by taking her 
part, and strengthening Miss Lucy’s dislike of her 
~ cousin; and I don’t say that I am clear, as John tells 
me I have been as cross and contrary, and had my spites 
and jealousies and all those things, as much as any of 
-you—-more shame for me; so we may say that we have 
all been wrong, and may God, through the blessed 
Saviour, make us to do better.” ‘ b a 
_ The little scene which then followed would have glad- 
dened the heart of Mr. and Mrs, Fairchild, could they 
. have seen it. Emily, who was seated on Betty’s knee, 
_ threw her arms round her neck, and pressed her sweet 
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pale face against her bosom, Lucy laid her head on the | 

d servant’s shoulder, and Bessy fell on her knees be- 
fore her; and they one and all wept—all acknowledged 
that they had wandered far from the way of rectitude, 
and confessing, that unless guided by the divine Spirit, 
they could never do better, the whole seene being con- 
cluded by each one kissing the other, and by Bessy, 
when she withdrew, saying, ‘‘I shall tell Mrs. Fair- 
child myself what I have done, dear Betty ; that is, if 
my Saviour will make me do it, and if I do not, then 
you shall tell: her ;”’ the young girl adding more cheer- 
fully, “and I hope that we shall never again say, Don’t 
tell mamma.” 

Betty then undressed Emily, without making one re- 
mark on the style of her dress, and having laid her in 
the bed by Lucy and tucked her up, she went down to 
fetch her a little cordial—for the child still trembled ; 
and whilst she was absent, the little sisters spoke toge- 
ther as they had not done for many days. One word 
from each, one tender kiss, were quite enough to restore 
all former confidence, and to cause their love for each 
other to flow in its wonted channel, and even in a freer 
current if possible than ever. Before Betty had returned 
they were deep in the memories of old times, and in all 
the circumstances of their childish years—which years, 
as has been remarked before, had run back, or appeared 
to do so, in the roll of time, if not to a hazy distance, at 
least to such an one as rendered all their minuter diffi- 
culties invisible to the eye of memory. | 

Sweet and profound was the sleep which these fair 
little sisters enjoyed when Betty had solaced Emily with 
a little warm bread and milk, which by-the-bye the little 
ene would not receive till her kind provider had con- 
sented that Lucy should partake with herself. — : 
_ The prayer which Lucy and Emily used the next 
morning, kneeling side by side, the younger following as. 
_ the elder led, was to the same purport as that which fol-_ 
lows, though the words of course were more suited to: 
the tender years of the little one who uttered them. 

- | M 2 
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The Prayer of a pious young Person who kas been 
brought to see that he has wandered from the way of 
> ighteousness, and implores his divine Saviour to pre- 

gent. his doing so again. a - i 


_. My Father, I confess that I have wandered far from 
thee, or rather, that I have sought so to do, for thou art 
ever present with thy redeemed ones; and thine eye is 
ever upon them, even when theirs are wilfully turned 
from thee. 

I have looked away from thee, I have shut my ears 

inst the words of instruction, and opened them to 
those of folly ; and I have desired to run from thee after 
vain pleasures, which faded and perished before I could 
reach them. 

My heart also has been changed towards the friends 
of my childhood, because their presence reproached me 
for my evil doings, and I have sought those who flat- 
tered me, and uttered the words of deceit in my ears; 
and for a season I lost even the memory of that peace 
which thou madest me to enjoy in the days in which a 
sense of thy paternal love brightened every hour of my 
young life. a | a, 

I thank thee, O tender Father, Redeemer, and Sanc- 
tifier of lost mankind, that thou hast now, in thine infi- 
nite mercy, awakened me to a sense of my folly, and that 
thou hast made it fully manifest to my apprehension, at 
this present moment, that I can reap nothing but sorrow 
and mortification in the ways of worldly pleasure and 
vanity ; yet I know, that unless thou restrainest me per- 
petually by thy grace, I shall most assuredly fall again, 
even with my eyes open, into every temptation thick 
may be spread in my way: for in me, that is, in my 
flesh dwelleth no good thing, and even when the will is 
present with me, I do that which is evil, and that not 
under especial trial, but continually, as ever lying under 
the influence of a corrupt and selfish nature. - } 
. +L implore thee then, O my Saviour, as. thou lovest thy 
redeemed one, that thou wilt never leave me to.my:worst: 
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enemy, myself; but that, taking me by the hand, as a. 
wayward child, thou-wilt lead me blamelessly through. 
this present: evil state to that glorious existence on high, 
where no temptation can reach from without, because 
there will be no corrupt hearts to receive it within, for 
then shall we all be one with thee, and as one with thee 
blessed for evermore. Amen. a 


HYMN. 


When my Saviour, my Shepherd is near, 
How quickly my sorrows depart } 
‘New beauties around me appear, 
New spirits enliven my heart. 


But alas! what a change do I find, 

When my Shepherd withdraws from my sight! 
My fears all return to my mind, 

My day is soon changed into night. 


By the changes I often pass through, 
I am taught my own weakness to know ; 
I am taught what my Shepherd can do, 
And how much to his mercy I owe. 


It is he that supports me through all, 
When I faint he revives me again ; 

He attends to my prayer when I call, 
And bids me no longer complain, 


For ere long he will bid me remove 
From this region of sorrow and pain, 
To dwell in his presence above, 
And then I no more shall complain. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was the morning after the archery gala when the 
young people were altogether in the breakfast parlour 
‘90 noted for the misadventure of Mr. Sherridge Tolle- 
‘mpache, and. which had now become the common sitting- 
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room of the family because of its convenient neighbour- 
hood to a small staircase which led to the elder Mrs. 
Fairchild’s rooms, which were, in fact, exactly over it. 
In this breakfast-parlour was a piano, which I forgot be- 
fore to mention, from which Miss Lcuisa often elicited 
many rapid and thundering tones, much to the admira- 
tion of the young ladies, but greatly to the discomfort 
of Tom. 

- The breakfast had been so lately concluded, that not 
one of the young and desultory party had settled what 
they should do next, the governess not being expected 
for an hour. Mr. Fairchild had gone up immediately 
after his breakfast to his mother’s apartment, and Mrs. 
Fairchild had followed him, saying to her little girls 
that she expected to be back with them in a very short 
time. Such was the state of things in the parlour when 
the breakfast equipage was cleared away and the elders 
withdrawn. 

For a minute or more, the young ones did not move 
from where they had been when the servants were going 
in and out; but on Tom’s exclaiming, “‘What’s to be done 
next ?” they all moved. Bessy walked to the door, where 
she stood leaning her back against the wall, to be ready 

to eatch Henry if he should bolt out, as she expected he 
would do, whilst Henry, who was aware of her, went at 
the same time to the other end of the room to throw her 
off her guard; Tom stretched himself on a sofa; Lucy 
opped down on a footstool, producing an old favourite 
Fite book from her pocket. Louisa went to the piano, 
and began to play the air of some new-fangled dance, 
with stunning clatter and marvellous rapidity; and 
Emily, drawing near to the fire, was thinking how 
charming it would be if she could make as much noise 
with as much skill. : : 

- Suddenly, those nearest the door heard a hand on the 
lock, and a moment afterwards Mrs. Johnson appeared, 
with an expression of countenance which none could mis- 
take, Se oe art 
< * For pity and: mercy’s sake, Miss Fairchild,” she 
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exclaimed, ‘cease your music! My lady—my poor lady 
—seems troubled by it.” 7 7 

«* What for?” asked Louisa, rising. ; 

Mrs. Johnson had turned from her to Lucy. “A ter- 
rible change—a most terrible change,”’ she added, ‘“‘took 
place just after your papa came up: she knew him, and 
said, ‘My son! my own dear son!’ and not a minute 
afterwards she was taken with convulsions. O! could we 
have foreseen yesterday, when she was so easy-—how 
soon, how very soon, this would be! but she is dying— 
surely dying ;” and though Lucy was asking several 
questions, she went off without answering them. 

A dead silence for a minute followed the departure of 
Mrs. Johnson, during which not one of the young peo- 

le stirred. Miss Louisa turned pale; tears arose and 

egan to flow in large drops from the eyes of Lucy and 
Emily ; Bessy looked down; and Tom was struggling 
hard to hide his feelings. 

This order of things, and this palsy of dismay, was 
first deranged by an unexpected burst of lamentation 
from Henry. The child had been trying, in the true 
mannish style, to conceal what he felt from every one 
present, and had already rubbed away one or two tears, 
and driven back several sobs into the cavity of his chest, 
when Nature asserted her rights, and the poor little fel- 
low set up a loud cry, in which the words, “O poor 
grandmamma !—poor dear grandmamma !” came mixed 
with sobs and heavings of the chest. 

- Qn this Tom Fairchild sprung on his feet, and laying 
his hand on the child’s shoulders, half lifted and half 
led him out by the glass doors. Lucy and Emily ran 
to each other, and went weeping into the interior of the 
house, the arm of the elder being round the neck of the 
younger: and Bessy walked into the wilderness, taking 
a direction opposite to that chosen by Tom. Thus was 
Louisa left by herself, for communication with her was 
what no one would have thought of having recourse to 
in-trouble or perplexity. Her little remaining influence 
with Emily, and all the effects of that influence, had 
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utterly perished at the moment in which Mrs. Johnison’s 
report had brought a serious reality connected with hu- 
man life before her imaginations and feelings. 

> The first movement of the young lady was to draw a 
long breath—the next to murmur, ‘“ What an annoy- 
ance!’’—~the third, to yawn, and raise and fail her 
shoulders. Whilst thus employed, a heavy rumblin 
noise somewhat startled her: it occurred overhead, an 
was occasioned by nothing more than the removal. of 
some piece of furniture on castors, from before a door 
which was wanted to be opened. 

Louisa did not like this lumbering noise, which put 
a very uncomfortable thought into her head connected 
with some funeral arrangement ; and having looked a 
moment after Bessy, and not seeing her, she settled it 
in her mind that she could not bear to be alone many 
minutes longer, knowing what was going on, on the floor 
above ; and recollecting that Mrs. Tilney had promised 
to come to her apartment about an hour after breakfast, 
to give her opinion concerning some improvement ‘of her 
dress which she was contemplating, she hastened u 
thither, and was not disappointed, for the waiting-mai 
was there, and had begun to unrip some trimming which 
had been already condemned in their former councils, 
and which she thought she might as well secure for her 
own private use, before the dress was sent to those who 
were to refurbish it. | | | Geese... a 

**O Tilney !’’ cried Louisa, “I am so glad to find you 
here,” and then she proceeded to repeat Mrs.: John- 
son’s report. og je 8 

Mrs. Tilney drew up her lip, took off her thimble, 
dipped the end of the finger which had. worn it in her 
mouth, put the silver cap on again, and then said, 
‘¢ Just one of Johnson’s fads: to hear her, one must 
suppose the old lady had been in the agonies of death 
af least dogen times.. No question but this alarm will 
blow. off like all the rest; but, Miss Fairchild, you must 
have a roll-of crape, anda double plait of this form;.and. 


rosettes of ‘double crape in that:way, to ‘make the dress. 
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enteel and handsome.. The way you proposed yeater- 
day would appear shocking mean and skimpy ;” and 
whilst the waiting-maid was thus laying down the law, 
and. showing how even the very deepest appliances of 
external mourning may be rendered subservient to the 
exhibition of vanity, Louisa was standing over her, 

iving her full attention to the subject so near to her 

eart, having been set at ease as to the belief that there 
was likely to be so immediate a death in the house as 
Mrs. Johnson threatened, and resolving that she would 
be off if this alarm passed away, before another should 
occur. Mrs. Tilney had spread her crapes upon the 
white coverlid, and the parties were standing one on 
each side of the bed, when Louisa’s sensitive ears were 
again assailed with a rumbling of what proved to be a 
ene which sounded nearer the house than the high 


_ © What is that, Tilney ?”’ she exclaimed. 

_ © What but a carriage coming up the avenue!’ re- 
plied Mrs. Tilney. 

“Tf it should be anybody I know, I must see them, 
and. get them to invite me, and send for me,” said 
Louisa. ‘Papa can fetch me as easily as from here; 
but I fear they will not be received—do peep out, Til- 
n 39 


“ee I can’t see from the window on the left side,” said 
the waiting-maid, ‘‘ because of the portico; and you al- 
ways have the shutters closed on the other.” 4 


+B) 


**Qpen them, open them,” cried Louisa; “the car- 
ue coming up—whose is it? I must run down—or 
perhaps you would run for me—and beg, whoever it is, 
to stop till I can speak to them.” | | 

QO la, Miss Fairchild!’ cried the. waiting-maid, 
when she had opened enough of the shutter to expose 
the corner of the hatchment above, and to enable herself. 
to. at the liveries below—‘‘O la, Miss Fairchild! 
#f-3t 1s not Dr. Rowley’s carriage, all the way from 
Heading, and the horses is in such a foam, and the 
surgeon is with him. ‘Well, surely there must —— | 

zy M 
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thing in tt—and the old lady must. be very i ill, and no 
uritrath—and I wonder I have not been called for—and 
me sitting here all so innocent and inoffensive when 
death’s in the house. There they are—they are alighted, 
and I dare say by now going up the stairs. JI am sure 
I shall be wanted, and no one knowing where I am to be 
found ; but I hear a step—who is coming? Miss Good- 
riche, Ideclare. Oh! Miss Bessy, what is it! —do speak 
—I am in such a state of palpitation and stagnation, 
that I scarce know where I am.’ 

_ © The doctors are come,” replied Bessy, *‘ and you are 
wanted, Mrs. Tilney ; and I, hearing you called, thought 
you might be in this room.’ 

‘IT thought I should be summoned,” answered the 
waiting-maid, “when I saw the doctors drive up. I 
felt pretty sure that there would be a call for me. Dr. 
Rowley knows how handy I am in a sick room. His 
first call is always for Tilney. He is well aware that 
there is not another person in the house who can read a 
libel on a phial when there is any hurry, nor know one 
drugget from another, so as to be sure, but me; and he 
is no doctor if he does not know what mischief has been 
done by the misapplication of a drugget to a patient.” 
So saying, she threw her thimble on the bed, following 
it by a shower of pins and needles which had been stuck 
in her stomacher, and hastened out of the room, to the 
utter dismay of Louisa, who had suffered a fresh spasm 
of terror at the announcement of the physician and his 
satellite the surgeon. 

‘Mrs. Tilney was instantly out of hearing, but not so 
Bessy, who was walking very leisurely after her, when 
Louisa, being reduced to her last resource, cried, “ Dear 
Miss Goodriche, don’t go, I beg you; you are not 
wanted, are you ¢” 

“« Wanted ?—what for?” returned Bessy; ‘* who 
should want me ?—what use could I be of ?” 

-**Then do come back and stay with me,” resumed 
Louisa ; ; “do, there is a dear creature.” 

Bessy returned as desired, but not smilingly and gaily 
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as she might have done at another time, when struck, 
as she was, with the sudden caprice which led the same 
young lady to desire her company, and call her dear and 
good, who hitherto had treated her as if she had been 
unworthy to loop her shoes; neither was it in the most 
courteous tone that she inquired why she was to do so, 

‘Do tell me,”’ asked Louisa, “how my dear grand- 
mamma really is.”’ 

She will never be better in this world,” replied 
Bessy, mournfully. 

‘*Then she is really dying, Miss Goodriche?” said 
the other. 

Bessy made no answer, for she was following the eyes 
of Louisa, which had been suddenly turned to the upper 
a of the window, where the corner of the hatchment 

ad been exposed to view by the opening of the shutter. 

‘* What is that?’ she asked, not immediately recol- 
lecting what the triangular figure could be. 

‘*T thought it moved,” replied Louisa, with trembling 
lips; “did not it move ?” | 

“What, that ?” returned Bessy; “it is a corner of 
that odious lozenge-shaped thing over the door. What 
delight great people have in making death more dismal 
than it naturally is, with their hatchments, and their 
vaults, and their funeral urns, and their palls and scarfs, 
and those things. It must be such a pleasant thought 
for a great lord or lady to be able to picture to his fancy 
the exact place, or nearly so, in which his remains are 
to be laid in some dark, damp vault, situated, perhaps, 
directly under his family pew, with only a few bricks and 
a bit of pavement between the place for the living and 
the place for the dead.” 7 

‘* Really, Miss Goodriche,”’ responded Louisa; and 
she was proceeding to tell her that such sentiments as 
she was uttering showed her low origin and state of 
mind in unmistakeable colours, when, recollecting how 
terrible it would be if she was to leave her, and no other 
person be found at leisure to bear her company, she 
answered civilly, saying something, however, very little 
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to:the purpose, and then returning to the hatchmient, 
asked ‘Bessy if she thought it was quite securely fast- 
-.€€ Suppose,” she inquired, “if some of the fastenings 
‘were to give way, and it were to fall aside over that 
- Bessy opened her eyes and her lips, gazing at Louisa 
for a moment with unfeigned astonishment, and herself 
looking half idiotic through the bewilderment of her 
mind. At another time, this state of amazement would 
have gone off with a hearty laugh; but Bessy had too 
much feeling to laugh at that hour, and thus time for 
consideration was allowed her, and she was enabled to 
hit upon the real origin of the whole behaviour and silly 
inquiries of Louisa. 

You are frightened, Miss Fairchild,’ she said, as 
soon as she saw the real state of the case; “‘ you do not 
like to be in a house with death. You would rather be 
at. an archery meeting, or a ball, or the play, or in any 
other gay place; and you are just in the humour to 
fancy all sorts of horrible things; and you would rather 
have even poor me with you than be left to your own 
thoughts.” | i cae d 

Tf I don’t. like to be in a house where everything 
reminds me of death, is there anything so extraordinary 
in-it?” returned Louisa; “is not everybody afraid of 
_ “Death is painful—at least it looks so,” replied 
Bessy ; “and we all run away from pain. Nor can I 
be:easy when I know of any person lying under the suf- 
fering of it; but I don’t see what that has to do with 
your frightening yourself, as nurses frighten poor babes, 
with all manner of dismal fancies, as if a piece of painted 
wood should get down from a wall to frighten you out 
of your wits, because your poor grandmamma is dying.” 
. Well, I own that this is silly,” replied Louisa; 
“but then Iam so nervous, and it really is annoying to 
have such fearful things forced upon one; and: though | 
you carry. it:off so well, and some of our elders talk se 
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fine ‘about a-happy change, and all that sort of thing, 
yet I don’t: believe that any human creature could ever 
seriously look forward to death, and the grave, and the 
coffin, and worms, and such horrible things, without 
feeling much as I do in the bottom of his heart.’’ 

T don’t quite understand you,” returned Bessy ; 
*‘ is it the coffin and the grave, that you say everybody 
is afraid of? Do you believe that the poor dead corpse 
feels what is done with it?” | : eae, 

No,” replied Louisa, with a little of her wonted 
insolence ; ‘‘I am not quite so absurd as that comes to, 
Miss Goodriche.”’ . 4 | 
TJ did not say you were,” replied Bessy, speaking 
even kindly in answer; ‘‘but what is it, then, that, 
frightens you ?” es 

Louisa was silent. : 

-©T suppose then that it is what may happen after 
death, Miss Fairchild,” continued Bessy, ‘ which has so 
terrified you. I thought you did not trouble yourself 
with such things.” : 

*‘Of course,” replied Louisa, taking no notice of 

Bessy’s last remark, “that is the thing which must 
make everybody uneasy when they think of death.” 

_ © Not everybody,” remarked Bessy; ‘for even I 
know of several persons who have died without the least 
fear. Did not your cousin Ellen depart rejoicing, though 
she a so many fine things and dear friends behind 

‘Ellen was a very good girl,” resumed Louisa; ‘she 
was good aw from a little child, always working and 
contriving for the poor, sea be to please everybody 
about her; and the thought of the good she had done, 
no doubt. took away much of her fear of death.” 

- “If you think so,” returned Bessy, with her usual 
abruptness, “and if you are so much troubled by the 
fear of death, why don’t you begin to do some of the 
game sort of pipette as your cousin did?” 
Well, well,” returned. Louisa, who, though stung to 
the quick by Bessy’s impertinence (for it is always im-— 
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pertinent to bring an argument to bear personally on 
any one), would have suffered much more rather than 
be left alone,—‘ well, well, Miss Goodriche, perhaps 
your advice might be quite as well for others as it is 
for me.” | | | 
_ *¢ If you mean for me,” answered Bessy, “I am not 
expecting to do well after death on account of any good ' 
work I can do. I know that I never have, and never 
shall, deserve heaven by any of my good doings. But 
surely, if I thought that the only way of escaping the 
fear of death is by doing such good works, I should be 
even more silly than I am now, if I did not resolve to 
try to.do some of them, when frightened as you now 
are, though I know that I should forget my good reso- 
lutions the very first time I got into merry company ; 
‘but, unhappily, as my aunt often says, they that talk 
most of being saved by good works, are those who 
commonly do the fewest.” 
This polemic discussion between these two very hete- 
rogeneous personages, was just come to the point in 
which Bessy had pronounced her decided disbelief in 
the efficacy of good works, and had not presented any- 
thing in their places, not having uttered one word as 
yet respecting the Lord the Saviour, though he had 
been before her mind’s eye as the Conqueror of death 
through the whole discourse,—-when Mrs. Tilney burst 
in with hands uplifted, begging Miss Goodriche to run 
to Miss Lucy and Miss Emily in their own apartment, 
whilst she herself sank on a chair, crying, ‘©O, Miss 
-Fairchild—dear Miss Fairchild ! a tumbler of water and 
your fan, or I shall faint dead away as I sit here.” 


A Prayer for such views of death as may relieve us from 
i eee alarm in the prospeet of tt. 


- O holy and glorious Father, who sent thy Son to 
take our nature unto himself, and thus to bring thy 
creature man into such union with thyself, as constitutes 
his eternal life and everlasting happiness,—we humbly 
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entreat thee to inspire us with such a true sense of thine 
unchangeable love as shall enable us to meet without 
alarm those innumerable examples of mortality which 
meet us in every condition of life. And O, we humbly 
beseech thee, cause us so to note the. many warnings | 
which are given to us, and by these to be so instructed, 
that we may gladly follow when thy Holy Spirit draws 
us to thee, the Conqueror of death and the Destroyer of 
all the works of the Evil One. 7 

In our fleshly nature we shrink from death, and every- 
thing that reminds us thereof; and so it must ever be, 
because death is the doom of that nature; but we 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that in 
our spiritual nature we are often enabled to look forward 
to it as the gate to a joyful state of existence in thy 
immediate presence, through which, as thy redeemed 
ones, we shall pass, not only without fear, but if so it 
pleaseth thee, in a state of joy which mortal tongue 
could never express. 

Glory be, then, to thee Eternal Three in One, be- 
cause, in the cases of thousands and tens of thousands 
of thy redeemed ones whilst still in the flesh, thou hast 
manifested thy power in divesting them of all fear of 
that solemn change which must come upon all mankind ; 
and grant that we thine humble supplicants may be 
numbered with those happy ones; and being divested 
of fear, may even in this far-off land walk before thee, 
as happy children, under a beloved Father’s eye. Glory, 
then, be to thee for evermore. Amen. 


HYMN. 


When death appears before my sight 
In all his dire array, 
Unequal to the dreadful fight, 
My courage dies away. 


_ But see my glorious Leader nigh ! 
__. My Lord—my Saviour lives ; 

_ Before him death’s pale terrors fly, 
_. And my faint heart revives. 
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He left his dazzling throne above; - 

‘He met the tyrant’s dart ; 

And (O amazing power divine !) 
Received it in his heart. 


No more, O grim destroyer! boast 
Thy universal sway; 

To heaven-born souls thy sting is Jost ; 
Thy night the gates of day. 


When that illustrious morning comes 
On which thy saints shall rise; 

Then clothed in full immortal bloom,,. 
They'll join thee in the skies, 


CHAPTER XX. 


WHEN we who live in these latter ages of the earth’s 
duration, in which the eye of man has found means to 
penetrate into space, far, far beyond what the most skil- 
ful of our forefathers were enabled to do; and when we 
find that our globe counts but as a grain of sand on the 
shore of the sea, amid the billions of mightier worlds 
scattered through space, in their various glorious. tints, 
which in comparison would quench the colours of the 
diamond, the topaz, and the sapphire, how are we led 
to look with awe on that great Being, whose mind at 
once controls the mightiest movements of every revolv- 
ing system and the minutest circumstance of the state of 
the smallest insect. | | 
These reflections have suggested themselves in .this 
pert of our history from the inconvenience which arises" 
om the necessity there is of describing two or three 
scenes which occurred at the same time at the Grove on: 
the morning of which the last chapter treats; thus 
bringing in strong contrast the infinite mind, or the 
mint "of God with that of the creature—for whilst the. 
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highest human mind, we know, cannot carry on two sets. 
of thoughts, though it may turn so quickly from one to 
the other as to seem to do so—the divine mind is pre- 
sent with all things, penetrating even to the deepest 
thoughts of the heart, and taking cognizance of the in- 
terests of the smallest created thing. ae 
Whilst Louisa was exhibiting the feeble state of her 
mind, first by flying from her own thoughts to the com- 
pany of Mrs. Tilney, and secondly, by condescending 
to secure the company of Bessy, by bearing with all the 
abruptness which the latter chose to exhibit, a very 
different scene was going forward in the range of apart- 
ments. occupied by the dying lady. The first of these 
was a dressing-room, recently used as a sitting-room by 
the elder Mrs. Fairchild and her companion—for Mrs. 
Johnson had ascended, as many an attached inferior has 
done, from a mere servant to the grade of a friend. A 
door opened from this room into the bed-room, and it 
as weil as all the other doors were open, to give as much 
air as possible to the sufferer, who laboured for breath. 
Lucy, leading Emily, had gone to this dressing-room, 
meaning to proceed into the sleeping-room, but had 
stopped when near the door-way—checked and awed by 
the sound of the deep-drawn breathings which reached 
her even there. os 
Emily heard these too, and drew herself up closer to 
her sister, both remaining still. 7 
It is in solemn minutes such as these, when any one 
is forcibly called upon to think, and be motionless and 
silent, that the value of religious training makes itself 
apparent, even granting that till then, it may not. have 
been decidedly blessed by light from on high, as had 
been the case undoubtedly with Lucy and Emily. Such 
occasions ‘are most favourable, humani speaking: for 
_its.so doing ; and even supposing that the time for that 
illumination from on high has not yet come, a well- 
trained young person cannot fail of having some sense 
of the suitableness of what his parents have taught him, 
of the real state of. man, as a dying creature: where- 
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as an artificial worldly education, such as had been re-— 
‘ geived by poor Louisa, with all its vain desires and pur- 
suits— its frivolous distinctions and selfish habits, entirely © 
withdraws all its fragile supports when its object is_ 
called upon in helplessness and dismay to face and me- 
ditate upon the serious truths attendant on man’s con- 
dition in the progress and end of life. | 
_. Had those young sisters been as near in age to the 
appointed end of man’s life—the threescore years and 
ten—as they were to its beginning, they could not have 
made more deep reflections than they did in those few 
minutes when they stood drawn up together at the door 
of the dressing-room ; they éhouht how they had each 
been lead away, through the effect of the change in their 
condition, far from the humble simplicity of their for- 
mer life, how very incapable they were of bearing temp- 
tation, and how certainly, after this had passed, they 
should fall again into evil, if they were allowed to fol- 
low the dictates of their own nature ; and how good, how © 
very very good their heavenly Father had been in 
providing a Saviour who had rendered salvation secure, 
not only to them, but to all his children—their own 
dear grandmamma especially, for she was then the first 
in their thoughts, and remembering that their Lord had 
said, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name I will do 
it;”? they both prayed inwardly, that her sufferings 
a il be now removed, that is, if it were the divine 
will. It was the divine Spirit which inspired these re- 
flections and those secret prayers, since they came inde- . 
- pendently of all efforts of the human will of these young 
ereatures. : ao 
_ After a few minutes, the very deeply distressing 
breathing of the old lady was no longer heard, and 
there was a slight movement in the room—they were 
raising her.on her pillows, for she had already begun to 
sink and. draw herself down in the bed, as all dying 
At the same time, Mrs. Fairchild stepped to the end. 
of the room, where ‘her children were seen by her, and 
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motioned to them to enter quietly, which they did— 
taking their places at the foot of the bed. The dying 
lady having just been raised, was leaning back against 
her pillow, that pillow being supported by her son— 
their father.. Mrs. Johnson was standing on one side 
of the bed, with all the marks on her face of having 
sorely wept, though then she had ceased to doso ; some 
other servants who had been summoned for different 
services, stood in the background, looking anxiously 
towards the bed, every one feeling her total inability to 
render any assistance. 

But it was the aspect of the dying which fixed the 
attention of the young children, who were then first in- 
troduced into the chamber of death; they saw not, 
however, that bitter agony, which in most cases pre- 
cedes—sometimes by several hours, and even days—the 
soul’s actual departure. 

This agony had been very short with the old lady, 
and perhaps was more terrible to the lookers-on than to 
herself, and through divine mercy it was over before the 
little girls received their mamma's signal. 

To fall gently asleep under the shadow of redeeming 
love, and to awake in the enjoyment of its substance, 
was then all that was before this dying one ; and the very 
expression of her countenance, though death had set its 
seal thereon, denoted the peace which was already be- 
stowed—that peace, the same in kind, though greater 
in degree, which rests on the sweet features of infancy, 
when reposing on the mother’s breast—his safety not 
then consisting in his love for her—for behold he sleeps 
but in the force and power of her maternal nature, 
which must lose its existence before it can cease to 
love. 
~The painful gaspings of the venerable lady had ceas- 
ed, and with them the convulsions which had distorted 
her features—her eyes were closed, and her arms lay 
perfectly motionless by her side. None in that room, wit 
the exception of her grand-daughters, believed that she 
would move again, excepting when the last agony should 
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také place, or she should cease to breathe, as many a 
redeemed one has done even without an: agony; but 
cag and Emily thought she was enjoying rest, and 
would awake with renewed strength. She was indeed en- 
joying rest, but it was not that which was natural, and 
she was ordained to awake in strength, but not in her 
own—in that which was divine! 

~-Q-death! where is thy sting? O grave! where is 
thy victory? What but infinite love, and infinite wis- 
dom could have converted the punishment of dust to 
dust, pronounced on the children of the first Adam, into 
the mighty deliverance of the sons and daughters of the 
second ? | ; aan > 

But when is the step of time so slow, or its march so 

solemn, as where human creatures are assembled, 
silently awaiting the last stroke of death—as in the case 
above described? At such times, every one, not harden- 
ed by perpetual repetition of such scenes, has such con- 
sciousness of the presence of God, as, if long continued, 
would probably utterly derange the natural mind, in 
those individuals who had no spiritual feelings to sup- 
port them, for to such the Almighty is only seen as 
a king of terrors—as one, who in his anger inflicts de- 
struction on the creatures he has made. With. them, 
the condition of man on earth is a mystery—a labyrinth 
in-which human wisdom may wander for ever ‘in endless 
mazes lost,’ from which there is no delivery until the di- 
vine Spirit fixes the hand of the helpless wanderer on 
the golden clue, compelling him to follow it on till every 
intricate path opens before him, and he comes out to 
light and glory. es hae 
~. §o still was that chamber, that the ears of several in 
it caught the roll of Dr. Rowley’s carriage wheels long 
before they reached the lodge, though the sound was 
deadened when they rolled over the less beaten path un- 
der the avenue. = = Sa ee 
~t-was just when this sound was lost, when the bell of | 
the great clock over the stable began to toll the hour of 
eleven, and. the hum of the last stroke had ‘scarcely. 
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ceased, when a slight convulsion crossed the features of 
the dying lady, seeming to pass down her whole frame 
~—~at the same moment she opened her eyes, and Lucy 
and Emily then, for the first time, observed that awful 
appearance of the eye in the moment of near approach- 
ing death, which must be so painfully familiar to those 
who have often watched at the dying couch—at the 
same instant she raised her hands and brought them to- 
gether, her lips moving as if in prayer. 

Another minute, and a deep red glow arose in her 
cheeks—sbe looked upwards as it were to something 
right. above her, and murmuring, ‘‘ In thee, my God! 
my Saviour! I have all—all through thee! thy cross! 
and now, now”’—her words becoming more and more in- 
distinct as she proceeded, as if drawn more and more 
deeply from the abyss of her chest. | 

: For an instant she ceased from all effort of speech, 
and then with a startling suddenness, her gaze was lifted 
upwards, and there intensely fixed so long as to allow 
every one in the room to look up also, as if inquiring 
what could thus attract the interest of one in her situa- 
tion ; but seeing nothing there but the usual canopy of 
the bed, they looked at her again, and there they saw, 
on that dying face, the expression of an amazement and 
solemn gladness, too sublime, too awful, too transcend- 
ant for fleshly life to bear, and be continued in existence. 
That glorious expression flickered as it were over the 
features of the departing one for a few minutes, waiting 
the gaze of those who would have fixed on it, as the 
sn Pa in a dream vanish when the dreamer strives to 
settle his eye or apprehension on them, and the next 
second her mortal form was nothing more than a heap 
of ashes. 

The medical gentlemen had entered during the last 
scene, but no one had turned to look at them, nor was 
it till Emily and Lucy saw their father stoop to kiss the 
brow of his mother, and rush out of the room, that they 
were aware that all was over. __ , ae Fe 
_.- They went each and kissed the still warm remains as 
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they had seen their father do, after which, their mamme 
embracing them, whispered them to leave the chamber 
of death, and they went out weeping, going to their own 
room, where Betty was ready to receive and comfort 
them, and to send for Bessy, whom they inquired after. 


A Prayer to be used by a family or any individual on 
any solemn occasion. 


Being in affliction we bow our knees unto thee, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for to whom else 
should we fly, but to thee from whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named, imploring thee that thou 
wouldest grant unto us according to the riches of thy 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his spirit in 
the inner man, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith, that we being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and height, and to know the love of God 
which passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fulness of God. 

Now unto thee that art able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto thee be glory in the 
church by Jesus Christ, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen. 


HYMN. 


In vain our fancy strives to paint — 
The moment after death, 
The glories that surround the saints 
_. When yielding up their breath. — 


‘One gentle sigh their fetters break ; 

‘We scarce can say, “They are gone ;” 
. Before the fleeting spirit takes 

_. Her mansion near the throne, | 
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Faith strives, but all its efforts fail, 
To trace her in her flight ; 

No eye can pierce within the veil 
Which hides that world of light. | 


Thus much, and this is all we know, 
They are completely blest; 

Have done with sin, and care, and woe, 
And with their Saviour rest. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE is not a sweeter exercise of the believing mind 
than to trace in its own past history, and in the histories 
of others of the children of God, the various means by 
which himself and these, are and have been brought un- 
scathed through the thorny, fiery trials with which the 
world at times encompasses those who are not of its own 
spirit ; and to observe how these are carried on through 
circumstances in which human wisdom is all too weak to 
ensure their safe conduct, and through perplexities 
from which even the highest and holiest principles seem 
almost unable to extricate them. 

It is again, I say, most sweet to observe the various 
means of which the unseen hand of a tender Providence 
avails itself in such cases, to remove the stumbling stones 
which meet the steps of the children of God, to dis- 
place the thorns which perplex their movements, and to 
set their feet again in the ways of peace. 

We have seen how every plan which Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairchild had been led to pursue, for the benefit of their 
little ones, in their former place of residence, was over- 
thrown, since their arrival at the Grove: but let us look 
forward and see how the God in whom they had been 
brought to confide, through faith in the Redeemer, 
fought on their sides, and ceased not until he had en- 
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abled them to establish the same christian: simplicity 
within their larger domain as had made their happiness 
in their smaller and humbler abode; for gentleness, 
“moderation, humility, and courtesy, abide not in the 
‘outward man, and depend not on outward circumstances, 
but flow from the new nature, even the Divine, and are 
not liable to destruction where they have once been es- 
tablished, and have become a decided principle within the 
breast of any blessed individual—blessed though still in 
the flesh. | 
In a very short time after the demise of the venerable 
_ mother of the family, every blind was drawn, and every 
‘shutter closed in the front and two sides of the Grove- 
house—those only were left open which looked into the 
court of the offices; in consequence of which, deep 
shadows rested through many of the principal rooms, 
and along the galleries; and Lucy, Emily, and Bessy 
were glad to get into a small room on the ground floor, 
where the vicinity of certain tall evergreen trees at once 
rendered the closing of the shutters unimportant, and at 
the same time admitted only a sort. of twilight ; yet even 
this was better than sitting in darkness. | : 
This gloom was to continue for eight. days, before 
which the funeral was not to take place—a period which 
Louisa looked upon with horror, though she could 
not think of any excuse for getting away before the ob- 
sequies. She had no pleasure in ‘the society of her 
cousins. ‘Tom she never met without a wrangle or dis- 
pute; her uncle and aunt were much engaged, and had 
they not been so, she never coveted their company, 
though she was compelled to endure it at meal-times, 
and thus in consequence she had no resource but in the 
society of Mrs. Tilney ; and as the waiting-maid was very 
busy with her needle, in renewing the family mourn- 
ing, and could not see to sew in Louisa’s darkened roont, 
the young lady was obliged to go to the bed-room.of her 
ifidante, which was up two pair of stairs, and 
though pleasant enough, looking over the office courts 
and stable-yards, was a very plain--apartment, and~to— 
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add to Louisa’s distaste for it, was ever at that time 
garnished with crapes and bombazines, love ribbons and 
mourning muslins; in short, with all the paraphernalia 
of external mourning. 

It was on the morning after that of the demise, in 

which Louisa first found her way to this attic, pass- 
ing as she went up to it the door of the room where 
her cousins and Bessy were collected, and where ‘they 
were planning how they should employ themselves. 
They had just come to the conclusion that they would 
make up some things for the poor dear people at home, 
which Bessy, when she returned, was to take to them ; 
when they saw their cousin, and all together called to 
her to join them. 
_ She passed on, however, with a cold refusal, and soon 
found Mrs. Tilney’s room, from the directions which 
the latter had given her, when she told her that she 
should like to come to her. 

‘It’s you, Miss Fairchild,” said the waiting-maid, 
still going on to measure yards of crape from her 
nose to the end of an extended arm, and counting as she 
‘went on till she came to ten or twelve, and then adding, 
‘©Oh! oh! Mr. Simpson, as usual very scant measure, 
you shall hear of this I promise oe Tam so glad 
to see you, Miss Fairchild, and I have made a good fire 
for you; and though we see nothing but the sky as we 
sit here near the fire, it is better than nothing, and yet 
it is very hunket—very, very hunket sitting up here, 
and the servants so far off, and a corpse in the house 
too, and all the shutters closed; and up here there is 
_ always such a moaning in the chimneys, especially when 
the wind is this way—so indeed it’s quite a charity for 
you to come and sit with me, Miss Fairchild.” 

_ T only wish,’’ answered Louisa, “that I had not 
come to this dismal place, this Grove-house, at all. I 
wish I could get any excuse for going away before the 
funeral. Why should it be put off so long, Tilney? 
Surely pene a are dead, they are best buried as 
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. This very gentle and amiable remark did not appear 
to micot wit the sympathy of Mrs. Tilney, for. she. made 
no answer to it directly, but said there were many pre- 
parations to be made for such a funeral as her grand- 
-™mamma’s was to be.. There was the Captain to be sent 
for, and she had heard his gentleman say that. he was 
going on beyond London: and Dr. Reynolds from 
_ Hampshire. He was not far off to be sure; but there 
‘were many other gentlemen to be summoned ; and then 
the shell was to be made, and the outer coffin and the 
vault to be opened, and all the servants’ dresses and the 
caps to be trimmed. ‘“ It’s a downright clemency, Miss 
Fairchild,’ she added, ‘ that the borders is wove now-a- 
days with broad savages just ready for quilling ; for only 
think if we had to broad-hem it all, me and the maids, 
where should we be ?”’ | 
-* Broad savages,” repeated Louisa, whose affrighted 
imagination was at that moment with her cousin Ellen's 
mortal remains in the family vault, although her ear had 
caught the words which her tongue repeated. 

_ ©Y¥es, Miss Fairchild,” returned Mrs. Tilney, ‘for 
its only within a few years that this improvement was 
introduced, formerly every inch of quilling had to be 
broad-hemmed. I can assure you, when a death occurred 
in a family it was a very serious business! but it is not so 
now, I am thankful to say, and it is but light work that 
T have to do, for the mourning is only to be vamped up, 
as One may say, and a consideration gave instead, which 
the servants like better. But have you heard it hinted 

what is to become of Mrs. Johnson? ‘Your grand- 
mamma, we all know, had not much to bequeath; she 
is-not your proper forefather, Miss Fairchild, or I should 
not say as much. The money mostly came by your 
uncle the nabob, that is as I have often heard.” - 
. © And -by my father’s mother,” returned. Louisa. 
haughtily. “She was of a good family and had.a large. 
fortune. .As to the late Mrs. Fairchild, Miss Reynolds 
that was, she brought little or nothing into the. family; 
and as my grandfather Fairchild had ‘little of -his own. 
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my uncle was glad, when his health prevented him from 
working in his profession, to live as he did in a cottage 
with two boors of servants. You know how, Tilney.” 

Well, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Tilney, “ things 
were in a small way where they came from; but I can’t 
say that they was not genteel.” bs 

“© Genteel,”” repeated Louisa; ‘oh, I dare say the 
very pink of elegance—all Arcadian—all sweet briars 
roses and lovely simplicity |’ 7 3 
Mrs. Tilney had her reasons for getting off this dan- 
gerous ground as quickly as possible, for she had no as- 
surance that Louisa, if the caprice took her, might not 
repeat anything which she said; and to use a term of 
her own, she wished to keep her dish even until she 
had ascertained whether there were any perquisites, any 
funereal gifts to be bestowed on the servants, and whe- 
ther there was not some handsome present in prospect 
for her on account of the great service which she had 
done Henry ; her master having told her more than once 
that he had not forgotten that service, though whilst his 
dear mother lay so ill, he could not attend to any other 
matters beyond those which were absolutely indispens- 
able; nor had she doubted for one instant that he would 
perform that which he said. | | 
_ The reliance which worldly persous rest upon the 
words of those known by them to be really pious, is a 
beautiful tribute exacted by God to his own truth, as 
manifested in his regenerate ones. With Mrs. Tilney a 
promise of Mr. Fairchild’s told with her for the full 
value which it professed to bear; with one of Miss 
Fairchild’s she calculated not its apparent value, but 
her own powers of exacting that value to the utmost, or 

with fewer or more drawbacks. 

Certain speculations respecting Mrs. Johnson next oc- 
cupied the attention of the gossiping pair. The points 
discussed were, what legacy she might receive ; whether 
she would have enough to live independently ; whether 
she: would wish to remain in the family, and in what ca- 
pacity she could do so ;—and then came a fine touch of 
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Mrs. Tilney’s art in the form of an inquiry, Whether, 
as.a lady’s maid, she would not be far more suitable for 
Mrs. Fairchild than her own poor self, whose talents 
were utterly thrown away with her present lady ? 
As she had expected, Louisa caught at the bait at 
once, and said, “QO Tilney, if you could but come and 
live with me ?”’ | 
The waiting damsel having sbot her arrow, and 
seen it strike into the very eye of her object, drew 
up, looked prudent, talked of previous arrangements, 
Breat unwillingness to disoblige, and present high emo- 
uments; and having said something about her natural 
affection for the little ladies, waived the subject by en- 
treating Miss Fairchild not to hold such a prospect be- 
ci her as might involve her in an enveiglement of her 
uty. | 
Though Louisa and Mrs. Tilney so often come across » 
us in our relations of what was passing at the Grove 
during this period of our history, we are not disposed to 
remain with them long, though some portions of their 
conversations must be related in order to throw light 
upon some transactions not referred to by other par- 
ties. 
_ It was past noon before Mrs. Fairchild had so far 
arranged certain indispensable businesses connected with 
sca late decease, as to be at leisure to seek her little 
girls. : | 
When she found them in the small obscure chamber, | 
where a fire had been lighted for them by Betty, she 
was surprised to see them encompassed with litters of 
various descriptions, contributions from every hold or 
hoard at their command, with needles and threads and 
scissors, and all such matters. | 
_. To the rather surprised look of the mamma, Lucy im- 
mediately answered, “ We had nothing to do, mamma,” 
she said, ‘and we could not play with anything, you 
know, while poor grandmamma—”* and there she broke 
off and turned to the window to weep, and Emily took 
up the explanation ;. “so we thought that the best thing 
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would be to make some little presents for the poor peo- 
ple at home,” she added. = 

© For me to take,” subjoined Bessy, “ but I hope I 
am not going yet ;’—and she looked beseechingly at 
Mrs. Fairchild. She had made her intended confession 
that morning, and needed the affectionate smile of Mrs. 
Fairchild to confirm her in the assurance that she was 
forgiven in the full sense of the word. 

‘So much did their mamma approve of her children’s 
plan of employing their time during the solemn interval 
until the funeral, that they began, as soon as she was 
seated, to explain in some detail their little purposes, ex- 
hibiting many little odds and ends which were to be con- 
verted into needle-books and pincushions. These shreds 
of various colours and patterns forcibly reminded Mrs. 
Fairchild of the time when a new frock was as great an 
event to those little girls as the opening of the summer 
blossoms after the cold dark winter ;—and of when those 
pieces and remnants were gathered and put by as ines- 
timable treasures ; and so affecting were these thoughts 
to her, that a sadness came over her countenance, of 
which her children were immediately aware, and Lucy 
said, “‘ What is it, mamma? has anything vexed you ?” 

‘© No, my beloved one,” replied Mrs. Fairchild ; “ but 
when I look at these things, and remember the times of 
which they are the relics, I cannot resist a sadness which 
will come over me.” 

* Ah, mamma!” returned Lucy, “ you are thinking 
of how much better children we were when we had no 
persons about us but you and papa, and dear old John 
and Betty, who never flatter us, and never set me and 
Emily up against each other.” | 

Mrs. Fairchild made no immediate reply, for she had 
not quite made up her mind what to say; and thus she 
: ra an opportunity, of which she was afterwards glad, 

r the young people then present to open out to her the 
full and free confessions of all their failings and mis- 
doings since they had come to the Grove. She scarcely 
weeded these confessions to enlighten her own mind on 
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the subject of the: actual faults which her children had 
committed, but they were most satisfactory to her, in 
showing how the divine Spirit had already inspired their 
young breasts with a sense of their having done wrong, 
more in fostering unchristianlike, uncharitable, and world- 
ly feelings, than in open acts of misconduct. When they 
ceased to speak she kissed them all, including Bessy ; 
and then, as she perceived that Emily and Lucy parti- 
cularly seemed depressed, and could not restrain their 
tears, she spoke encouragingly to them, saying, that it 
had appeared, though it really was for good, somewhat 
unfortunate that the attention of their parents should 
have been so much withdrawn from them, for the first 
time in their lives, when they seemed most to require 
it; adding that she hoped that after all cares relating to 
their departed grandmamma were over, they should be 
together as they formerly were, and enjoy each other’s 
company as in the days which were past. 
‘When we were better than we have been since we 
came here,”’ said Lucy. ey 
‘* When we did not know what we were rather, dear 

Lucy,” replied her mamma; “ for the natural heart de- 
ceives itself when it supposes that it is really better at 
one time than another ; its evil tendencies may indeed 
be less worked upon in one period of its existence than 
in others. But understand, my child, that temptation 
does not alter the nature on which it is brought to bear 
-—it only brings out its hidden feelings; therefore 
temptation had no power over the Son of God in the 
flesh, because there was no hidden mischief in his pure 
human nature.” = Oo ae 

_ YJ think I understand you, mamma,” returned Lucy; 
“you mean to say, that our own hearts were always the 
same, always bad, and that if they seemed to be better 
at our old dear home, it was because there were not so 
many things to tempt them there as there are at this 
mew place” i peat | 
~ © Certainly,” said Mrs. Fairchild, “there are tempt-_ 
ations in this place which we had not formerly, and 
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much of the strength of these temptations lie in the 
manner of life here being new tous. Observe, my child, 
not in things being on a grander scale than they were 
with us at home, but in this grander scale being new to 
us; for had we been born and brought up in our present 
style of life, we should not be liable to be tempted, to 
be more proud of it than poor Mary Bush is of the roses 
in her cottage garden, for habit makes all these things 
unimportant to the regenerate creature, whilst it renders 
them wholly insipid to the unregenerate.” 

- “You think then, mamma,” asked Lucy, “ that when 
we are more used to this grand house, it will become al- 
most the same to us as if we had moved from our first 
small house to another like it?” | 

“It is only the human mind or old nature which is 

affected by these things, Lucy,” replied Mrs. Fairchild ; 
“for what interest can that nature, which is inspired by 
God, have in the things of clay, or the palaces and attire 
of the highest among men? the home of our new na- 
ture is above, and the glories which it desires are eter- 
nal, never crumbling or fading away like the splendours 
of earth. We must, however, receive it asa mercy, when 
we look upon the things about us as regenerate crea- 
tures ; that it is so ordered, that all mere worldly plea- 
sures should lose much of their influence with their no- 
velty ; that is, after they are no longer new they have 
less power to please, and end invariably, if followed too 
far, in producing not only weariness but absolute dis- 
gust.” | | 

oe" There was a good deal of inquiry on the part of all 
the three young girls, before these sentiments of Mrs. 
Fairchild were comprehended as she meant them to be ; 
but we will omit their questions and her answers until 
we come to an inquiry of Bessy’s, which showed how the 
Divine power.can excite serious reflection in the hitherto 
most thoughtless breasts. __ 7 

- “May I ask, ma’am,” she said, “ why God, who does 
ee oe created persons with such evil hearts as_ 
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God, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, ‘did 
not create persons with evil hearts, for no work of God 
can come impure from his hands ; the work of sin is a 
creature’s work.” feast Bn, 
~“T hope it is not wicked to ask, why God did not 
make men so that they could not fall from their first in- 
nocence ?” resumed Bessy. aoe 

_ Because he did not think fit,” replied Mrs. Fair- 
child, “‘ to endow him, when he first made him, with his 
own nature, for he kept that gift to be bestowed through 
his only begotten Son in after-times, when miserable man 
might better know its value. Your dear aunt, I know, 
has taught you, Bessy, from Scripture, that there is none 
good but God, therefore no creature can be good unless 
he is made the partaker of that only good nature. Hence 
those who pretend that a creature may be good to whom 
that nature has not been imparted is in grievous error. 
I candidly confess, that I did not see this truth some 
years ago, and therefore pressed too much the necessity 
of doing well in their own strength upon my children 
when they were some years younger than they now 
are’, 

Mrs. Fairchild was soon obliged to leave her young 
people, and they had again begun to discuss the busi- 
ness before them, their hearts being much lightened by 
the late conversation, when a knock was heard at their 
door, and Emily running to open it, displayed the figure 
of Betty, so loaded with rolls of coarse linen and flannel, 
that she had not a hand to spare to turn the lock. 

_ A huge pair of scissors hung by a string to her side, 
and her second finger was covered with a thimble, and 
there was.a smile on her face denoting that she liked 
the errand on which she was.come. : 

When three young voices welcomed her, and expressed. 
the hope that she was coming to help their labours, she 
stepped forwards, and dropping the heavy rolls on the 
floor—‘‘ There young ladies,” she said, “see what your 
mamma has sent you, from what were your poor grand- 
mamma’s and Miss Ellen’s stores, aad she hopes that 
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when you have prepared presents for the dear old neigh- 
bours .at our old home, you will remember those in need 
near our new home—and so I am come to cut out and 
help. But the first thing your mamma says, must be to 
make a list of the names of the people you wish to send 
presents. to, then to add to these the sorts of presents 
you wish each to have ; and she also told me to say, that 
she will get some of the heavy jobs done by the poor old 
women hereabouts and pay them for them; so, as John 
says, she will be killing two birds with one stone.” 

- Although the cold remains of the venerable mother of 
the family were still in the house, yet here was a source 
of enjoyment for these young people, which even the 
consciousness of the neighbourhood of the ghastly re- 
mains of mortality did not disturb, although it un- 
doubtedly led their youthful minds to speak often, as 
the party sat together, of that conquest of death and 
annihilation of its horrors which were achieved by the 
Lord, the Redeemer, on Calvary nearly two thousand 
years before. 3 


4 Prayer for assistance from high, to be enabled to 
use those still and solemn pauses which sometimes 
occur in life to profitable purposes. 


_ We thy children, Almighty Father, implore thee to 
give us thy grace, whereby we may improve by all those 
opportunities of stillness and retirement which occur in 
the most husy periods of man’s life, as well as in those 
which are less so; for in thy loving-kindness thou hast 
ordained that every period of bright daylight shall be 
succeeded by its interval of darkness: and through the 
feebleness of man, that every stirring scene should be 
followed by those of inaction, in which the dullest ear 
finds it often impossible to defend itself from the whis- 
perings of a eproscas conscience. | | 
We are taught as thy children, that every providence 
by which thou compellest us to refrain awhile, with- 
drawn from the ordinary turmoil of life, and to keep 
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‘still, is for our good, and that whether it is thy pleasure 
thus to restrain us by the infliction of bodily sickness, 
by deadening our senses, or by the tS and deaths 
‘of those we love, all is for our benefit, and all is arranged 
#0 as to loosen from the world, and to bring us nearer 
‘to thyself, through thy blessing on these means which 
thou appointest. 

-. Grant then, O glorious Father, such grace to thine 
adopted ones, that we may profit to the utmost. by the 
hours of retirement and stillness, and even affliction, 
which thy redeeming love has ordained for us, that whilst 
our hearts are lifted up to thee through the power of the 
Lord the Spirit, our feeble members may be rendered 
subservient in as far as it is possible to the divine inspira- 
tion, and that we may be enabled, with thousands and tens 
of thousands of thy redeemed ones now in glory, to ac- 
count those periods of our lives on earth, in which thy 
providence withdrew the glare and fervour of worldly 
pleasures and businesses most from our view, the sweet- 
est of our temporal existence, because in such we were 
made to feel ourselves most near to thee, the Father, Sa- 
viour, and divine Spirit, to whom be glory for evermore. 
Amen. 


HYMN. 


Often the clouds of deepest woe 
So sweet a message bear, 

Dark though they seem, we cannot find - 
A frown of anger there. 


It needs our hearts be wean’d from earth, 
It needs that we be driv’n, 
By loss of ev’ry earthly stay, 
To seek our rest in heav’n. 
_ Most loving is the hand that strikes, 
However keen the smart, | 
_ Tf sorrow’s discipline can chase 
- One evil from the heart. 
‘He was a man of sorrows——He 
Who lov’d and sav’d-us thus ;— | ibe 
And shall the world that frown’d on Him, 
‘Wear only smiles for us ? 
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No; we must follow in the path 
_ In which our Lord has run, . 
We must not find a resting-place 
Where He himself had none. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Having in our last chapter shown how the young 
ladies were disposed of during many hours of each day, 
whilst the remains of the old lady were in the house, — 
Henry being much with John out of doors, and Tom 
with bis uncle, who was becoming more and more pleased 
with him, as his mind became more open to serious 
things,—-we must proceed to mention some small cir- 
cumstances necessary to the narrative. — | 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild had several private discus- 
sions respecting their children’s education, these tender 
parents having arrived at the conviction, that in their 
present situation it would be impossible to give them 
that almost unbroken attention which they had formerly 
done. It was therefore at length determined that a re- 
gular governess should be procured for the little girls, 
and even for Henry, until a plan fitter for a boy could be 
fixed upon ; but it was easier to determine upon having 
a governess than to find one to whom the pious mother 
might confide her children in confidence, though both 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild did not doubt that Providence 
would direct their choice. | 

By the same post which summoned Captain Fairchild 
to the funeral, Louisa also wrote to him, begging him to 
take her back with him to town after the obsequies ; and 
as he had not yet settled himself in a house, not having 
been long determined to retire from the profession—to 
take lodgings or any temporary residence where she could 
be received ; at the same time she mentioned her wish to 
have Tilney to wait upon her: not serupling roundly to — 
assert, that as Johnson would want a service, her aunt 
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Fairchild would certainly take her as her own attendant, 

ee Tilney would be set aside. | 

e Captain was at some distance from town when 

the ‘letters reached him, but his answers arrived some 

days before himself; in that to Louisa he promised his 
acquiescence in all that she had asked, 

. Another event which took place in the interval be 
fore the funeral, was the arrival of Mrs. Goodriche from 
town; she came to console her old friend, Mr. Fair- 
child, on hearing of the death of his mother, and to be 
of any other service she might. She apprehended that 
aha should. be obliged to return again to town to com- 
plete her business, so, to Bessy’s joy, there was. no 
thought of taking her away at present. 

It was thought right, as soon as Captain Fairchild 
arrived, to open the old lady’s will, it not being certain 
that it might not contain some items necessary to be 
known before the ceremony. 

All the relations in the house were summoned to be 
present, when it was opened and read aloud,—not that 
there was much anxiety on the subject, or the smallest 
intention to dispute any of the venerable mother’s ar- 
rangements, her son having even proposed and arranged 
for her. that Tom should be made residuary legatee ; 
that is, he was to come in for everything that was left 
after the legacies, &c., were paid. 

These legacies were—five hundred pounds for Mrs. 
Johnson, and smaller sums to several of the servants, 
amongst which was.a handsome present for Mrs. Tilney, 
whose name had been added ina codicil after the service 
she had done to Henry. 

These legacies to the servants were immediately men- 
tioned to them; and when Mr. Fairchild, in the pre- 
sence of his wife and brother, informed Mrs. Tilney of 
her old lady’s bequest, he also told her.that he should 
add twenty poanes to the said sum, on the same ac- 
count. 7 
Mrs. ‘Tilney was all smiles and courtesies, end Was 
withdrawing, when Captain Fairchild, who had not been » 
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warned that he was not to speak of Louwisa’s wishes and © 
say respecting her, opened out the subject, asking her 

ow it had been netiled, whether she was to stay where 
she was, or to take the service of his daughter. 

Of course, Mrs. Fairchild, to whom all these arrange- 
ments were perfectly new ideas, was astonished that 
Mrs. Tilney should think of leaving her. It was a be- 
nefit she had hoped for, though for the same reasons 
that caused her to rejoice in the prospect of her leaving 
her, the evil influence which she exercised over her own 
‘young people, she dared not to promote her going into 
the service of her niece. She was not, however, required 
to act, for the waiting-maid, making it a favour to eva- 
cuate her place in bebalf of Mrs. Johnson, who, to be 
sure, she said, would be desirous to have the honour ot 
waiting on the younger Mrs. Fairchild, having been so 
trusted by the elder, confessed that she was willing to 
attend the young lady ; and added, on being questioned, 
she could be ready to go with her when she left the 

TOVE. 

Thus amicably on all sides was the transfer made ; the 
wages due to the end of the half year were calculated 
and added to the other sums, and a cheque being given 
to the waiting-maid, she hastened forthwith to expend 
some portion of her delight in the housekeeper’s room. 
It was well that she had not then sought her young 
mistress, for had she so done, she would have found her 
weeping for vexation in her own darkened apartment— 
vexation, not because she had no legacy, for in truth she 
had expected none, but because her brother had. Thus 
bitter are the springs which flow from the fathomless 
well of natural selfishness, and deep should be the com- 
passion of the regenerate child of God for those who are 
still left under the power of that selfish nature which all 
have received from their earthly father. The sullen airs 
which the unhappy girl exhibited whenever, from that 
time till she left. the Grove, she met her brother, were 
less: understood by him and her father than by any other 
person who knew of the legacy. As to the Captain, he 
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thought she was moped by being in the house with 
death, and wondered that he did not observe the same 
gloom in the countenances of the other young people. 

_ Dr. Reynolds arrived on the eve of the funeral, and 
there needed but a very, very few hours to. establish 
this true Christian gentleman, this long-tried faithful 
minister of the truth in the hearts of all those who had 
never seen him before. The arrangement of the party 
after tea, as they sat conversing round the fire, was quite 
enough to show how already it was bound together in 
the sweet influences of divine love. There was Henry on 
a little stool, sitting at the old gentleman’s knee, whilst 
the hand of the latter sometimes rested on his shoulder, 
and sometimes on his head. There were Lucy and 
Emily on each side, and Bessy beaming on him across 
the area. Tom, who knew him well, and had spent 
some happy days in his house, seemed to be taking 
credit to himself for everything he said ; whilst Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild and Mrs. Goodriche, inwardly blessed 
God for adding such a man to their acquaintance; the 
Captain too heartily admired and sympathized with the 
charitable and kindly expressions which fell from him, 
though, alas! he did not comprehend the source from 
whence they proceeded. | i 4 

_ Dr. Reynolds perceived a touching resemblance in 
Lucy and Emily to their departed cousins, and having 
mentioned this resemblance, he showed forth most beau- 
tifully how they had been enabled in their very tender- 
est youth, and with large means of vanity in their 
power, to walk in all humility, self-denial, and charity, 
ia its enlarged form—giving the glory to Him to whom 
alone it is due; and added—‘I do not ask you, my 
precious little ones, to follow, as these glorified ones. 
have led, but I ask of my heavenly Father, through his 
Son, that. you may be led as they were, along those paths. 
of holiness and peace, until at the end of a shorter or a 
longer course, you may be admitted into the full: beati- 
tude of the divine presence.” . a 
Lucy and Emily, remembering the narrative of the 
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golden harp, asked him what had become of Marian and 


7 He informed them that they had lost both their pa- 
rents some years before, and were left in great penury, 
Dolly then being still a little one, and Marian just re- 
turned from a school in which he had himself. placed 
her, though he did not say so; his object had been to 
fit her for going out asa teacher; but when her little 
sister was thrown upon her care, instead of leaving her 
she had taken rooms with a decent family in a ag, 
where she still dwelt, earning a narrow maintenance by 
instructing a few little children. | 

‘‘She could not have left Dolly,” exclaimed Lucy, 
*T am sure she could not!” and Emily and Henry 
added—‘ No, that would not have done—Dolly could 
not be left.” | 

The evening was concluded by the reading of the 
beautiful chapter used in the burial service, on which 
Dr. Reynolds made a few comments, the servants being 
all present. : 

‘The morning of the funeral, though perfectly clear 
and free from fog, was bitterly cold—a wind which 
whistled mournfully passed through the trees, and 
scattered their seared and yellow leaves over the lawn. 

The deep tolling of the muffled bell, which came 
swinging over the glen at the intervals of a minute, by 
reminding the relations of what was to be done that day, 
as soon as they awoke, could not fail of opening the 
sluices of that natural grief, of which even the children 
of God would not desire to be divested. 
- Immediately after breakfast, Mrs. Goodriche with- 
drew with all the children, and Bessy, to the room 
where they had been working during the few last days ; 
and there, no doubt, she caused them to spend the few 
next solemn hours, both profitably and sweetly, accord- 
ing with her own bright ideas of divine love, and of its — 
triumph over the last enemy—Death. Me 
_ Until the funeral procession left the Grove, Mrs. 


Fairchild was much engaged with her husband, who, of | 
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course, felt the oecasion more than any one else in the 
family, though poor Tom had a hard struggle to com- 
mand his feelings, so vivid were the memories of the 
many little kindnesses shown to him during the course 
of his childhood and youth, which together made the. 
sum total of his experience. | .. 

Mrs. Fairchild had planned to avail herself of the so- 
Jemn hour, after the procession had left the Grove, to 
converse seriously and affectionately with Louisa, in 
consequence of ish she sought her in several places 
where she thought she might probably find her, not 
knowing her late customary refuge in Mrs. Tilney’s 
attic. 

In the mean time the young lady was neither in hall. 
nor parlour—on the ground-floor, first-floor or attic, 
and yet she was not beyond the walls of the house. 

3 Whilst the carriages were gathered in a long line before 
the front of the mansion, she had endeavoured in va- 
rious ways to get a view of them from the window, for 
in common with many others, who are not enabled to 
look beyond the visible and temporal end of man—she 
had much curiosity as to the parade and ceremony of 
funeral forms, especially in the present case, in which 
she conceived that the honour of the family to which 
she belonged might be affected one way or another by 
the sireumstantials of the funeral procession. | 

Many private carriages of gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood had followed the remains of her cousin Ellen 
to church, and it was a matter of some interest to her to’ 
ascertain, by more than hearsay, if the same compli- 
ment were paid to those of the old lady. Having failed 
in getting a convenient position for observation below, 
she bethought herself of a small turret, with open sides 
at the top of the house, which had been erected there 
for a large bell, the rope of which went down to the 
butler’s pantry, and was used as a dinner or alarm bell, | 
as occasion required. She had been in this turret many 
times, when visiting the Grove, as a child, and she knew 
that the approach to it was by a narrow staircase, which: 
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opened from the gallery in the attics: she knew that 
there would be a fine view of the procession from this 
elevated position, from the moment that it passed the 
lodge, to which point the trees would hide it all along 
its course up the public road, till it turned in by the 
park gate beyond the dingle, and all along there as it 
moved under the fir-crowned tumulus, and up again to 
the crown of the high parts of the park between that 
and the church. | a 

Though Louisa would have liked as well to have had 
a companion in this place of observation, yet as she 
could not immediately meet with one, the carriages no 
sooner began to move than she flew up to the turret, 
and there she stood, not heeding the cold blasts which 
assailed her in that exposed position, for there were 
wide openings in the four walls of this bell-house, 
through which they whistled in all directions, waiting 
most patiently, not only till the cortége should come into 
sight beyond the interception of the lofty trees of the 
avenue, but until the last indication of it had disappeared 
beyond the highest visible ridge of the park. = 

The vain desire of ascertaining how the procession 
looked, and how many gentlemen’s carriages followed 
the hearse and mourning coaches, was the motive which 
prompted Louisa to repair to the turret—but some time 
before she had been able to ascertain the liveries of these 
carriages, much more serious thoughts had violently 
taken possession of her mind—thoughts belonging to 
mortality, and as such unprofitable in anything beyond 
the present life. 

And these thoughts were not only suggested by the 
eye but by the ear. It was indeed a solemn sight to 
behold that plumed hearse bearing the mortal remains 
of the aged mother to the long home of those of her 
children who had gone before, one indeed so recently, | 
and to trace its solemn progress first up the steep bit 
of public road, and then along the line of private road 
between the fir-crowned height and the woods of the 
glen, with the long train of mourning coaches, horsemen 
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and equipages of the neighbouring gentry. She watched 
it also passing over the brow of the highest visible 
part of Se park, with the exception of the tumulus, and. 
even was able to follow the progress of the black. 
plumes floating above the ridge of the eminence in their 
near approach to the church, of which the tower and 
roof and higher points of the windows were visible from 
where she stood. But if all this was sad to the eye, 
the fitful gusts of the sighing wind, which bore at inter- 
vals the solemn sound of the muffled bell near to the 
apprehension, and again seemed to carry it off to almost 
inaudible distance, produced equally affecting influence 
on the ear, so that the young girl was almost ready to 
weep, when she heard her aunt calling her from the foot 
of the turret stairs. 7 

_ «A housemaid had seen Louisa go up, and had in- 
formed her mistress where she was ; and Mrs. Fairchild 
had come in haste to call her down, vexed at her impru- 
dence in exposing herself to the cold November wind, 
and also at this her exhibition of idle curiosity—for 
such she accounted to be her desire to see the funeral 
procession. 

Louisa looked not a little disconcerted when she came 
shuddering down from the turret; her aunt, however, 
made no further observations, but begging her to ac- 
company her, she led her to her dressing-room, where 
was a good fire, and requesting her. to sit down, she 
added—* I shall not be satisfied till I see you tho- 
roughly warm, Louisa; surely we have had trouble 
enough in the family without wantonly exposing our- 
selves to incur others of the same description ?”’ 

Louisa looked down, and made no reply, and then 
her aunt informed her that she had been seeking her 
some minutes, and wherefore she had done so. 

Whilst Mrs. Fairchild was opening the subjects on 
which she proposed to speak, there was no sympathizing 
look from Louisa to encourage her to go on, but as she 
did not expect any such encouragement, she was not 
disheartened. | 
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* Now for it,” thought Louisa, ‘ poor I am in for a 
lecture of an hour’s length at least !’ and suppressing a 
sigh of impatience, she settled herself to hear the ex- 
pected detail of all her peccadilloes, as she termed them, 
In a8 easy an attitude as she could fix her person into 
without rudeness. Mrs. Fairchild, however, made no 
reference to these said peccadilloes, as the young girl too 
often denominated her faults and mistakes in moral con- 
duct, but said—‘‘It is a serious reflection, my dear 
niece, to such of us as remain behind, to think how soon 
one beloved relation has followed another from this pre- 
sent state of being.” 

“Indeed, it is,’’ returned Louisa, ‘I am sure ever 
since I came here this time, I have been quite miserable 
whenever I have been left alone: first thinking of poor 
Ellen, and then of grandmamma, and of the old lad 
lying dead in the house, whilst the family were all still 
in deep mourning for her granddaughter—and the escut- 
cheon still up! really, aunt Fairchild, I shall be glad to 
get away, and I think it would do you all good to go to 
town, or to Bath, or somewhere else for a month—this 
place is enough to give my cousins the vapours.” 

‘Where could we go!” asked Mrs. Fairchild,— 
‘*where we could be sure of not hearing, seeing, or per- 
haps seeing. what death is doing on the earth, my dear 
niece ’”’ 

‘Qh! but there are places,”’ replied Louisa, ‘‘ where 
one may hope to hear less about it than we do here; at 
any rate I must try to find such a place, or I think I 
shall have a serious nervous attack. I would not again 
go through what J have done for some days past, for all 
that the world could give me.” 

‘There are certain natural fears, my dear child,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fairchild, “ which invariably pursue us, with 
increasing terrors in measure as we attempt to fly from 
them, and to shut them out. Such are all those fears 
connected with death! It is impossible to escape them 
by any measures which human ingenuity can suggest. 
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Shut out, if possible, every other conceivable trace of 
mortality from highly civilized and gay life, silence, if 
you can, every other tongue that refers to death, and a 
clock or watch will take up the tale of man’s certain 
doom, and tell its possessor that every second brings 
him nearer to his grave.” 

Louisa shuddered, for she had within the few last 
days permitted her watch to go down, that she might 
not hear its measured tickings, when she lay awake in 
the silent hours of night--but without confessing this 
weakness, she exclaimed with much feeling, though as 
yet perhaps not of the right sort—‘“ what then, if such 
is our miserable condition,—if we must always live 
with the fear of death preying on our inmost hearts ? 
What must we do—what can we do? Nothing seems 
to me to be left for us, for me at least, but to fill my 
mind with other things, and I must try to do so.” 

* Still,” returned Mrs. Fairchild, leavin the thorn 
of mortal apprehension festering in the core of your heart. 
But my beloved niece,’’ she added, compassionately, 
** know you not that there is balm in Gilead? that there 
is a Physician there who can and will heal all our infir- 
mities, even to the fear of death: you have heard 
how he enabled your young cousin and feeble grand- 
mother to meet death with joy, and rejoicing in the sure 
and certain hope of a glorious life beyond the grave. 
You have heard again and again of the divine Saviour, 
and of what he has wrought for the children of Adam ; 
and though the heart may not have been given you yet, 
my child, to receive and comprehend your glorious 
Redeemer, yet you may be assured, that when the light 
of Divine Spirit shall illuminate your heart, you will 
look upon your present fear of death as a man in the 
full strength of his intellect remembers the idle tales o 
a weak-minded nurse.” , . 

Louisa shook her head incredulously, but thinking 
that her aunt required some answer, and that the short- 
est way to close the lecture would be to seem to agree 
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with what she said, she tried to brighten up, saying in 
lisping tones, “ Dear aunt, how can I be grateful enough 
for the pains you have taken to explain these things to 
me—I only wish, that since I came here I had paid 
more attention to the instructions which you and my kind 
uncle give in the family, and I do dope that I shall not 
forget. what you have now said, but that I shall try in 
future to do better, that I may make myself worthy of 
being as happy as my grandmamma and Ellen were, 
when they died.” 

Mrs. Fairchild heard this answer with a sigh, which 
she could not suppress, and might probably have made 
another effort to have enlightened her niece, and to have 
overthrown her notion of making herself worthy of ob- 
taining a happy death, had not they both been made 
aware of the return of the party from the funeral, b 
the still remote sound of carriage wheels, of which 
tokens Louisa immediately availed herself, waiting only to 
renew her thanks to her aunt for the sweet advice she 
pretended she had given her, and to bestow a caress 
upon her, which the elder lady could not feel to be 
as genuine as many a one she had received from Bessy, 
when she had felt called upon to give her a little private 
advice in a similar way, like to that she had just given 
to Louisa. 

That same evening, Captain Fairchild and his daughter 
proceeded in the Captain’s carriage to town, Mrs. Tiney 
seated by the footman in the dickey, and being scarcely 
less pleased than her young lady at the prospect of the 
gayer life which was before them both. 

Dr. Reynolds stayed at the Grove till the next day, and 
Tom as yet had made no show of being disposed to 
move. 
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A Thanksgiving for the deliverance wrought by the 
. Saviour, of his children from those fears of death 

which pursue the unregenerate through all their 
. course of existence in this life. 3 | 


_. We praise thee, we glorify thee, we magnify thee, O 
thou who art our only God, for thou art one with the 
Father and the Divine Spirit, and our brother in the 
flesh, because thou hast removed from us all those: 
terrors belonging to death with which not only the aged 
but very often the young offender is tormented, even in 
his gayest and brightest earthly estate. 

We thank thee for having shown us that this terrible 
death with all its dismal circumstances, can only affect 
the body, of which it has taken full possession, when 
that body can no longer feel its condition, because thou 
hast overcome the great destroyer, and hast given to us 
in thy resurrection the earnest and assurance of the 
deliverance of all its captives now lying in the prisons 
of darkness and corruption, according to that which 
thou hast said, ‘‘1 will ransom them from the power of 
the grave, I will redeem them from death: O Death, 
I will be thy plagues! O grave, I will be thy destruc- 
tion!’ Therefore, O Lord and Father—~Saviour, brother, 
friend! we thy redeemed ones will praise thee—we will 
rejoice in thee, and thou wilt cause us to walk before 
thee, even in this present life, as happy children in a 
father’s house, in that full glad assurance of thy love 
which thou hast so mercifully bestowed on us. Give 
us, we beseech thee, that sweet grace of brotherly charity 
which proceeds from thyself, and in no case from the 
natural heart, that we may pity and intercede for, and 
show tenderness to all those of our fellow creatures, who 
still walk in darkness, and under the bondage of this 
world; knowing that we are naturally the slaves of the 
same earthly influences, and that our deliverance came 
not from ourselves but was wrought by thy divine power. 
And as the living witness within our breast causes us 
to rejoice in the assurance of our own everlasting happi- 
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ness,—may we also be gladdened with the hope that | 
thou wilt in due time manifest thyself in all thy beaut 
to all people and nations on earth, so that they, wit 
us and all creation, may unite in one harmonious song of 
praise to thee the omnipotent and glorious Father, to thee 
the dying and the risen one, the only begotten Son, 
and to thee the Divine Spirit, that imparteth life to all 
who are redeemed. Amen. 


HYMN. 


The Lord, our shepherd, and our guide, 
Will all our wants supply; 

In safety we shall still abide 
Beneath his watchful eye. 


Amid the ever-fragrant meads 
He makes our sweet repose ; 

When pain’d with thirst, he gently leads 
Where living water flows. 


If from his side we thoughtless stray, 
He calls the wand’rers home ; 

And shows our erring feet the way 
Where dangers cannot come. 


And if we’re carried to the tomb, 
And death’s dark shades appear ; 

His presence then will cheer the gloom, 
And banish ev’ry fear. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was the morning after the funeral, and all the window 
shutters and blinds were removed, and the free light of 
heaven once more was allowed to shed its bounties on the 
family. O how thankful, how grateful should we be for 
light even to our bodily eyes; but to know its advan- 
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tages, we must be subjected awhile to feel its loss; and 
if this outward light is so transcendant, so glorious, 
what must be the full awakening to that mental, hea- 
venly light, which is reserved for the adopted sons of 
God, and which is so wouderful, so overpowering, that 
mortals cannot see and live. 

Bessy, who was a creature of impulse, could not but 
express how heavy a load seemed to be taken from her 
heart when she once again saw the glorious sun shining 
upon the trees and green turf of the park. “O itis 
splendid !’’ she cried; ‘‘I could be only too happy : here 
we are all, as I may say, of one family: I may think 
what I like, and say what I like, and no real harm can 
come of it.” 

‘*Think what you like, Bessy?” asked Mrs. Goode- 
riche ; ‘why what human power can hinder your doing 
that, my dear ?”’ 

‘Why, aunt, you know,” said Bessy, ‘I never think 
of anything but what out it comes the next minute; and 
so, you know, when I am to have my company manners 
on, and to behave well, it is my thoughts must be 
checked, not my words.” 

*“My dear child,” replied Mrs. Goodriche, ‘“ your 
principle is a correct one, and I only pray that we may 
all be enabled to carry it through every circumstance of 
this life; and instead of using the false term of compan 
manners, let it be Christian manners, and then I thin 
we shall be right.” 

_ ** Well, I have no doubt we shall,’’ exclaimed Bessy ; 
‘‘for it seems to me that company manners have not 
half the restraint over any one who is even a devoted 
slave to them, equal to what Christian manners have. 
Now, there is that poor Miss Louisa, who went yester- 
day. Iam very sorry for her. Her company manners 
did not hinder her from walking off as fast as she could 
from a family in distress, whilst your Christian manners, 
dear aunt, brought you down here, when you might, 
‘without rudeness, have stayed away. But poor Miss 
Louisa, she was dreadfully frightened; and yet I fear 
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she is gone away as worldly as ever, though dear Mrs. 
Fairchild did do her very best to show her the real 
truth. I don’t think she will remember one word that 
has been said to her.” 

‘You forget the promise of ‘Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and after many days thou shalt find it,’ my 
dear Bessy,” said Mrs. Goodriche. 

“Tam afraid it was not that I forgot it,” cried Bessy ; 
“but I don’t think I knew it. It is astonishing how 
very ignorant I was of the Bible when I first came to 
aunt’s,”’ she added, looking at Lucy and Emily; “ in- 
deed I think anybody might have made me believe what 
they chose about it.” 

«Then we must lose no time now, my dear niece,” 
said Mrs. Goodriche ; ‘and as I wish to impress upon 
your mind that we should never despair of the word of 
God proving of powerful and of eternal avail, though it 
may lie unheeded for years, as probably in the case of | 
this poor Miss Louisa, I propose that we should read 
aloud the little tract I brought with me from London, 
and which I was much pleased with. Go and fetch it, 
my dear Emily. It is on my toilette table; and bring 

our work, my children, and let us begin.” 

“QO how delightful!’ cried the sisters. “It will 
be so like old times.” 

** And I will read to you, as I did before, about the 
boy eating up the real moon out of the sky,” whispered 
Bessy to Lucy. 

Lucy laughed, and then said, “I shall run and see if 
dear mamma cannot come and sit with us; she will not 
like to miss a part of the story.” 

So off went Lucy, and in a few minutes more, the 
little party were seated round the table in the school- 
room, Mrs. Goodriche engaged with her knitting, Emily 
and Lucy with some work to send to their old home, in 
which Mrs. Fairchild and Bessy also offered their as- 
sistance. The tract was given to Lucy who read as 
follows :— | 
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ANNIE KELLY, 


OR, THE BLESSED EFFECTS OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Ir was in one of the courts of a back street of a large 
county town in the centre of England that a family of 
the name of Kelly took up their residence. The man 

rofessed to be a shoemaker, but no one hardly ever saw 
hia at work; and it was well known his customers were 
few and far between. I said before that he lived in a 
court, the entry of which was from a back street of but 
little respectability. There were two houses in this 
court, which was called, from a neighbouring church 
St. Helen’s Court, in the one of which lived the owner 
of his small habitation, a decent, steady-going mechanic, 
of the name of Lea. This man had a wife, two sons, 
and a daughter, the latter, at the time of which my story 
commences, being about seventeen or eighteen years old. 
It was a great trouble to worthy Mr. and Mrs. Lea to 
have for neighbours such a family as the Kellys; and 
had they not been tenanting their own house, they would 
certainly have changed their neighbourhood. They were 
however very thankful that their sons were out appren- 
ticed to respective trades, and therefore would see very 
little of young Jonas Kelly, the son of their neighbour ; 
and as to their daughter Mary, Annie Kelly was so 
much the younger, by at least eight years, that they 
had, they hoped, nothing to fearon her account. Annie 
was an infant in arms when her parents went to live in 
St. Helen’s Court ; but from that time till her tenth year, 
the poor child was brought up in total ignorance of 
everything that was right. How her parents supported 
themselves, it was not known, though many dark stories 
went about respecting them ; and it was said that the 
police had an eye to them, and were watching for some- 
thing to lay hold of, not only with the elders of the 
family, but also with Jonas. 

It cannot be said the child really wanted any of the 
necessaries of life—at least she was not aware of that 
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want, for she had plenty to eat ; nor did she suffer from 
cold, though at the same time, she was kept in a most 
dirty, ragged state, and the house looked a picture of 
wretchedness. The little girl played about in the court, 
or in the street, all days, Sunday bringing no change for 
her; for though the good clergyman of the parish and 
other Christians had asked her parents to send her to 
school, they had steadily refused under one plea or 
another, their real motive being, as they acknowledged 
before the child, that if she went to school, she might 
become so good, that she would not be fit company for 
them any longer. 

Picture then, to yourself, if possible, the lamentable 
situation of this poor child—bred up in a house where 
dirt and wretchedness were even encouraged, to avoid 
suspicion of their real situation. She had never once 
entered any house better than her father’s, and had only 
an idea of anything better by an occasional glimpse at 
the open door of a kitchen, or through the blinds of 
such of the lower rooms of more respectable houses 
as looked to the streets. The very shops to which 
she went on errands for her parents, were of the lowest 
description ; and the public-house her father frequented 
was scarcely better than their own home. Such was the 
state of her knowledge of actual life; and as to that 
which is to come, if this unfortunate one had ever heard 
the names of God or Christ, it had been in oaths and 
curses. 

Things were in this state when she entered her tenth 
year, and when, as it might be supposed, the lost one 
was entering deeper and deeper the road to perdition. 
It was about this time when Mary Lea, who was a very 
decent, respectable young woman, became a member of 
a choral society which her youngest brother had joined 
for some months. 

‘* Choral society !? exclaimed Emily, interrupting her 
sister ; ‘‘ what is that, mamma ?”’ 

It has been the custom for many years, I believe, . 
in Germany especially, my dear Emily,”’ ae Mrs. 
Oo 
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Fairchild, ‘for the young people of certain districts, 
males as well as females, to meet and practise singing, 
choruses and other things, together. This custom has 
for some time been followed in England; but whereas 
abroad the open fields are often selected for the places 
of union, in our colder climate some large building or 
another is generally chosen for this purpose. There is 
a very large society of this description in London, which 
meet at a place called Exeter Hall, and I should be 
afraid to say how many hundred singers assemble there 
at atime. In most cathedral towns, they have esta- 
blished choral societies, and in some other places also. 
I do not know whether there is one at Reading, but, if 
so, I will take you some day to hear them. " The music 
is generally of a sacred nature, as most suited to these 
societies.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” said Emily ; “and now, Lucy, 
please to go on.” 

Mary Lea (continued Lucy) had a very sweet though 
somewhat powerful voice ; she, therefore, received much 
encouragement to continue practising singing ; and it so 
happened, as any one who has an ear for music has 
found, no doubt, times without end, that one most 
delicate and harmonious chorale, or species of chorus, 
took such hold of her fancy, that she was for ever sing- 
ing it as she went about her daily occupations, or sat 
at her open window with her needle-work in her hand. 
I used the term, ‘it so happened,” that this young girl 
was haunted by this one tune, when I should have said 

‘it'was the will of Providence; for it will be shortly 
shown how blessed was the effect of the simple and 
beautiful words which were measured to the air. 

Little Annie Kelly had a secret admiration for Mary 
Lea, which she never ventured to own to any one but 
her brother Jonas, who was tenderly attached to the 
child, and never said a harsh word to her: so it was no 
wonder that when Mary’s sweet voice was heard, I 
might almost say from morning to night, warbling this 
same air, if the little girl, who had no doubt a very de- 
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cided turn for music, canght it up, and could, in the 
course of a few days, have sung it as correctly, if not as 
well, as Mary Lea herself. Poor Annie, however, re- 
pene the words as she sang the air, because she had 

eard them, not as giving her any ideas on the matter, 
for ideas at that time she had not: so very lamentable 
was the state of her mind, that she seemed almost to 
want natural sense. 

Once a week Mary Lea went to these meetings, her 
brother always being her companion; and Annie, who 
had nothing to do, generally followed them at a dis- 
tance, and thus she knew well the public building where 
the society assembled. 

Mary Lea had not been six times to the hall of as- 
sembly before the evening of public performance arrived, 
for this choral society was composed of persons too poor 
to provide themselves with music and instruments, and 
therefore, five or six times in the year, they had public 
performances, at which certain prices were affixed to the 
tickets of entrance, which money went to the general 
fund to pay necessary expenses of room and lights, &c., 
and the rest was put by for the purposes first named. 
For the occasion of this public performance, Mary Lea 
had provided for herself a new shawl, and her best gown 
had been washed and got ready for the purpose ; and it 
was evident, even to the little thinking Annie Kelly, that 
her neighbour was the whole of the day in no common 
state of excitement; for, it must be understood, this was 
the first public performance of the season, and Mary 
looked forward to it with some little fear as well as 
pleasure. 

It was getting dark, for it was the month of October, 
when Annie, who had been watching attentively, for 
very idleness, all the movements in the next house, saw 
the street door open, and Mary and her brother step 
out. By the light of a blazing fire from within, Annie 
could see that Mary’s shawl was new, and that her 
bonnet ribbons were new also, and that her brother had 
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his Sunday clothes on, not his working suit. ‘‘ What 
are they going to be about?” thought the child. 

* We shall not expect you till eleven,” was next heard 
in the voice of Mrs. Lea. ‘Father shall go to bed at 
his usual time, but I'll sit up for you, Mary. I shall 
want to see you before I go to sleep.” 

“<You had better go to bed; I can let myself in 
mother,” said Mary; but Mrs. Lea immediately an- 
swered—‘ Go and enjoy yourself, my girl, and don’t 
trouble yourself about me. I shall so long to hear all 
about it, that I could not sleep if I tried, I am sure.” 

So Mary Lea took her brother’s arm, and wishing her 
father good-night, she walked on with her brother, fol- 
lowed by Annie, who wished to see if they went as usual 
to the public building before mentioned, and also if 
there was anything to be seen there. They did go, and 
the child followed them, and saw them turn in by a side 
door, which they opened of themselves, no one staying 
them. Annie looked earnestly as the door closed be- 
hind them, with some undefinable hope that some one 
would come and open it for her to go in, or at least to 
allow her to peep at what was passing within; but no 
one noticed her, either to tell her to stay or go; and 

aining courage by this, she looked about her. She 
ound herself on the steps leading into the public build- 
ing ; within just opposite to where she stood were inner 
doors of dark baize, before which was seated a man at 
a table, whose business she soon perceived was, by the 
light of a small candle, to receive the tickets or money 
of such persons who desired to pass through these 
doors. To his left was the smaller door by which the 
Leas had entered, and Annie remarked, that whoever 
went in at that door, paid nothing. The hour for the 
company to arrive was approaching, and the child was 
first made aware of it by a policeman bidding her get 
down from the steps as a carriage and pair of horses 
were stopping at the building. Annie just caught a 
glimpse af a very finely-dressed lady descending from this 
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carriage, but she could scarcely see her, for the crowd 
round pushed before her, and she was too short to gain 
a sight of what was passing. 

_ Another and another carriage drove up, and many 
visitors walked on foot, but Annie saw them not, by 
reason, as I said before, of her shortness of stature; 
and the weary child was just about to return home, 
when she saw something white shining on the pavement 
by the bright light of the gas. She stooped and picked 
it up; it was a roll of paper tied with a bit of ribbon, 
and the little girl remembered she had seen the like in 
the hands of Mary Lee. Annie was too ignorant to 
know that it was some copied music which one of the 
singers had dropped in her difficulty in pushing through 
the crowd. ‘Oh! it must be Mary Lea’s” she thought, 
“‘and I am sure she will want it, for I know she always 
carries it with her whenever she comes out on these 
kind of evenings.”” But still the child did not know for 
what purpose it could be used, though she judged at 
once that she had obtained a prize which would be her 
excuse for entering that door through which they had 
passed. 

Annie was too cunning to give up her treasure to the 
man in waiting, but she made an attempt to go through 
the door, where no one sat to receive money, but she 
was stopped on her way; and as she would not give up 
her roll of paper, lest it should be taken from her, and 
she sent home, she received a somewhat heavy push, 
and a severe rebuke from a man for going where the 
like of her ought not to go. Perhaps this but increased 
her earnest desire to have one view of that public assem- 
bly: certain it is, the child waited most patiently after 
the crowd had dispersed, in hopes of having an oppor- 
tunity to pass through that forbidden door unseen. In 
the meanwhile, the performance within began, but the 
little girl, from the distance in which she stood, could 
hear but little of it, except that it sounded, as she thought, 
very finely, for she had a natural taste for music, and a 
correct ear. What she heard only made her long the 
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more to see distinctly what was passing, and though 
the night was now set in, she made no attempt to go 
home. 

It must have been between nine and ten when this 
poor little ragged, dirty child, shivering from cold and 
inactivity, suddenly perceived that all fears of any ob- 
struction from without were removed, by the man who 
had been receiving the money ascending an inner flight 
of steps, with his candle in his hand, to a suite of rooms 
above. Annie waited but to hear him reach the topmost 
step, and then walk, as it were, away, when she once 
more sprang into the entrance hall, and going straight 
to the door she had seen the Leas enter in by, she 
softly turned it, and found herself within the desired 
apartment. So noiselessly had she entered, that had all 
been quiet within, her soft footfall could scarcely have 
been heard; but at that moment a very loud and most 
overpowering chorus was being performed from Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul, and it was just being 
concluded. It was the chorus of the multitude speaking 
against the apostle, accusing him of destroying all those 
who called upon the name that he now preached ; and 
it concludes with the words, ‘‘ Force him away, force 
him away.” These words were most distinctly uttered 
by the singers, and Annie, as she stood trembling at 
the door, knew not but that they were addressed to 
herself. She could see little but a blaze of light, for 
she had entered behind the orchestra, the platform of 
which was raised to about a level with her head. All the 
performers were turned from her, and were all so intent 
on their parts, that they neither saw nor heard her, and 
the child had time given her, not only to recover from 
her momentary fright, but emboldened by the inatten- 
tion she met with, she ascended the five or six steps, 
and stood upon the platform. And there, what a scene 
met her eye!—the brightly-lighted room—the gaily- 
dressed company who were facing her—the orchestra of 
nearly a hundred performers—the organ close by her 
side—the numerous wind and stringed instruments add- 
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ing to the peal of human voices, imitating the infuriated 
multitude calling down destruction upon the apostle. 

To imagine the effect of this upon the little girl’s mind, 
we must recall to recollection her past life, her utter ig- 
norance of anything better than her wretched home, her 
own dirty neglected state, and her long watching in the 
cold and dark of the street. 

There she stood, and scarcely had her foot reached 
the platform, when the powerful chorus at once ceased, 
the organ and the softer instruments only played, and 
the subdued voices of the many sang the chorale so 
familiar to her ears, and yet the strain was as different 
when thus accompanied as an heavenly song would 
sound to those who had but heard it before from mortal 
tongues. Softly sweet and beautifully harmonious was 
the strain that followed, every word of it being so fami- 
liar to the child, that not a note was lost; but now, for 
the first time, did she really hear the words—now, for 
the first time, did she put sense to their meaning :— 


O Thou, the true and only light ! 

Direct the souls that walk in night ; 

And bring them ’neath thy shelt’ring care, 
To find their blest Redemption there. 


Illumine those who blindly roam, 
And call the erring wanderers home ; 
The hearts astray that union crave, 

_ And those in doubt confirm and save. 


Ere this sweet strain had been finished, the child had 
been seen by those behind, but they were afraid of 
speaking to her, lest they should spoil the effect of the 
beautiful harmony; but as the last words died away, one 
of the men touched her arm, inquiring what she wanted. 
The poor little girl was so overpowered with her feelings, 
that, instead of replying, she burst into tears, sobbing 
bitterly, and in that state was not unkindly led down 
the steps, and through the door. 

The man had once before been witness to the effect 


of music upon a gentleman’s child who had ven quite 
oO 
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in the country. His friends had an opportunity of 
visiting a cathedral, and they took their son with them, 
a little boy of about eight years old. At the first strains 
of the organ he turned very pale, and, after a few mi- 
nutes, actually fainted away, so overpowering were its 
effects upon him. 

_ J have said, this was known to the man, and it must 
account for the soothing way in which he spoke to the 
dirty, ragged, sobbing child, who had thus, as it seemed, 
impertinently intruded herself upon them. It was not 
for some minutes, however, that he learnt from her what 
was her errand in that room; but the child having re- 
covered herself somewhat, gave him the roll of music, 
though she could scarce speak for sobbing. 

‘Thank you, my girl,” replied the man; “I will be 
sure to give it to the right owner. I see Jane Thurn- 
ham’s name on the outside. Now, go home, there’s a 
good girl, and go to bed, and all will be as it should be 
in the morning.” He turned as he spoke, and went in 
at the door from whence they came, whilst little Annie 
seated herself at the lowest step of the outer door, and 
hiding her face in her hands, for the very first time in 
her young life, gave full vent to thought. 

“©O what am I?” was her reflection—‘ what a low, 
miserable wretch am I!—to think how I could have 
lived so long, so very long, and not have known how 
degraded a being I am—an outcast from others! Oh! 
how beautiful and grand were those ladies and gentle- 
men !—what lovely sounds were those I heard !—and 
what kind of things could make those sounds? How 
very little was even Mary Lea in that large room, with 
that brilliant light, and such lovely, lovely music! And 
yet, what was it they sung—what could they have 
meant? They spoke of even greater light: yes, what 


are the words ’— 


O Thou, the true and only light! 
_ Direct the souls that walk in night. 


‘What can that light be?” reflected the child— 
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“what can it be? and what are souls? I can’t ima- 
gine; but yet somehow, I feel it must be me; for do I 
not walk in night? O yes! I have been walking as a 
man at night; I have not known what was round me, 
and yet I thought my eyes were open. O dear! O 
dear! what shall I do?—what can become of me? O 
that some one would speak to me, to tell me what is 
meant by that true and only light! O, I wish it would 
direct me—O that I do! But I can have no hope; 
and yet, I don’t know why, I somehow think I may. 
What pretty words they are! I never heard anything 
yet so pretty. How glad I am I had learnt them be- 
fore! and yet how different do they now seem to me, to 
what they did when only Mary Lea sang them in our 
little court! O, how I should like to hear them sung 
again in that large room, just as I did now, with all the 
same people about, and that kind-looking man at that 
large music, which would make me cry at any time to 
hear! But was not that room light enough '—was not 
the people clever enough, and great enough? Could 
they want more light? Could they be walking as one 
in night? for I understand what it is to walk in night. 
Surely, they can’t be ignorant ; and yet they must be. 
Can it be possible that there is something as much 
above them as they are above me? O dear, O dear! 
I cannot bear such thoughts, they frighten me so. O 
that there was a bright moon, or sun—this gas is so 
dull! O, I have no light, but as gas, and these great 
people there have a light like the moon, but they are 
calling out for the sun. O that I might ask for the 
sun, too! But who can I ask? Whois there that has 
any power to give it me? or who would listen to a poor 
wretch like me?” 

As the little girl thought this, she rocked herself to 
and fro, in a perfect agony of mind, upon the stone step ; 
and so great were the inward workings of her heart, that 
‘though the night air was cold and frosty, the perspira- 
tion rose upon her forehead, and her breath seemed to 
come heavily, and as if a heavy hand was held on her 
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chest.. This state could not last long; her little frame 
could not support it; her hour for sleeping had long 
arrived ; and, exhausted with mental suffering, her eyes 
closed, her head drooped, and she slept. ; 

She was roused by the sound of carriages, and start- 
ing up, shivering and terrified, she set off at a rapid pace 
towards home ; and on arriving there, received an angry 
rebuke, and a blow, from her mother, for being out so 
late, and she was sent to bed without any inquiry of 
where she had been and what she had been doing. 

As might be expected, the poor child, from over 
mental anxiety, long watching, and sleeping in the cold, 
awoke next morning with all the symptoms of fever; 
but the harsh mother heeded her not, and the neglected 
little one dragged her weary limbs down the stairs to 
ask for something to moisten her parched lips; but the 
bad and cruel woman had no pity, for she told her it 
was the effects of being out so late the night before, and 
was a good warning to her; and then giving her the 
remains of her own breakfast in a broken tea-pot, she 
told the child to take it by the fire. 

Annie found at first that the fire and the tea did her 
good; but her head ached, and her mind knew no rest, 
and unable to bear the bustling about of her mother, 
who clattered the furniture in a manner that showed she 
was In an irritable state that morning, the child filled 
ae own cup with cold tea, and once more went to her 
bed. : 

And now, how should I find words to describe the 
state of this forlorn one’s mind as she Jay upon her bed 
of straw, wrapped up in a solitary blanket, or a kind of 
woollen rug? Fever would not let her rest, and a kind 
of delirium was coming on, with, at the same time, a too 
vivid consciousness of reality. She felt herself an out- 
cast—as one walking in night, and pining after the true 
and only light. She thought of the scene of the night 
before as one finer than it had really been. The fearful - 
words on her first entrance now sounded to her, as 
“* Force her away, force her away ;”’ and then the sweet 
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chorale followed, bringing hope and peace to her heart; — 
for she felt that it was addressed to herself, or such as 
herself. Thus wore away the day, in which her mother 
but once came to see her, and brought her a jug of 
water, which she placed by her on the ground; but 
when the child would have opened her heart to her 
parent, the unfeeling woman bade her go to sleep, and 
not tell her her foolish dreams. 

“‘Q that they were dreams!” said the child—* only 
dreams! and yet—no, no, no: there is a light: I feel 
there is a true and only light, and I shall be allowed to 
see it—IfeelI shall. I doso long toseeit! Oh! who 
will show it me? O mother, mother, do you think that 
kind-looking gentleman that played the large music 
would tell me about it ?—-mother, mother, do you think 
he would?” and she sat up in her eagerness and seized 
her mother’s arm. 

** Nonsense, child,”’ said her mother ; “‘ what do you 
mean? Go to sleep again, I tell you, and don’t trouble 
me.” 

‘‘Is Jonas here?” asked Annie; “is Jonas come 
home? I do so want to see him, mother.” 

‘‘He is not likely to come to-night, or to-morrow 
either,” answered Mrs. Kelly ; “he has got some busi- 
ness of his own to attend to.” 

“Q that Jonas was here !’ murmured the sick one as 
she laid her head down again; “‘ Jonas might know some- 
thing—he might tell me something.” 

Mrs. Kelly was right when she said the young man 
would not return that evening; nor did he return till 
the following day; and thus the fever was allowed to 
gain time over the little frame of the mentally-awaken- 
ing child. 
~ When Jonas arrived, he went at once to see his little 
sick sister, and taking her in his arms—for when was 
he harsh to her ?—he listened to all she had to say; 
but what comfort could he give her? He told her, what 
she called the large music was an organ, and that the 
gentleman who played it was a kind, good gentleman, 
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called Mr. Shirley ; and when pressed by Annie—for he 
hardly knew how to answer her—he at first said the 
words that had been sung had no meaning in them; 
but the child had a witness in her heart that they had ; 
and then acknowledged, that if they had, Mr. Shirley 
would be able to explain them. | : 

“And may I go to him?” asked the child. ‘* Would 
you carry me to him ?—dear, dear, brother, do carry me 
to him! He looked so kind, so very kind—there was 
a light in his face, brother, I think it must have been 
from the true, the only light, just as I have seen the 
sun shine upon people’s faces making them to look so 
bright.” 

** My little silly one,”’ said Jonas, “do you know what 
you are clan ?—you are not speaking like yourself; 
you are very.ill, my little Annie, very ill. Come, try not 
to think’any more—I won’t leave you, and you shall go 
{o'sleep in my arms.” 
_ “ Yes,”? she answered, “yes ;” and then singing ina 
low voice to herself, the words which had been allowed 
to take such powerful hold of her young mind, she dropt 
asleep in the arms of her brother, and for the first time 
since her attack, slept easily. , 

As she lay on his bosom, the tender brother gazed on 
her earnestly and affectionately, for, oh! he did love her, 
love her dearly—he loved her both with a paternal and 
fraternal affection, and as he looked on her wasted form 
and flushed cheek, he determined that come what would 
if she awoke with the same wish of seeing Mr. Shirley 
she should not, as far as he could help it, be thwarted in 
her desire. | 

And here we must pause to point out the kind work- 
ings of Providence as regards this little lost one. Had 
Annie desired to have seen an avowed minister of the 
Gospel, Jonas himself would have opposed her wish, 
for the state of her family was such that they hardly 
dared, if they wished it, to ask a clergyman to visit — 
them; but a gentleman whose professional occupation 
was music, who conducted the choir at the cathedral, 
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was as another gentleman, not a minister, and Jonas 
was so ignorant of the Christian character, that he look- 
ed upon a clergyman as a person of business, and would 
no more have gone to him in an emergency of this sort 
than he would have applied for help to a conscientious 
lawyer to help him to cheat government. 

_ During Annie’s sleep, the words she had so often ut- 
tered to him—I mean the two first lines of the chorale 
—rang again and again in his ears, and strange and 
wonderful to say, the witness within himself, as in the 
case of his sister, would stand up in defence of the truth. 
‘What can I do ?”?—he thought, “ to whom can I ap- 
ply? My character, alas! is against me; Mr. Shirley will 
not attend to the pleadings of such a one as I. Ah, my 
little sister, I am afraid that with all the will I have not 
the power to help you.” 

He was still thinking over this, when he heard the 
voice of Mary Lea in the adjoining small garden, in 
front of the cottage: she was directly under the win- 
dow, and he fancied she said, “I am afraid the poor 
child is ill, for I have not seen her for two days.” 

«Ah! Mary Lea, Mary Lea,’”’ he thought—“ she will 
help me, she was ever a kind girl; and many is the time 
she has spoken kindly to the little one where another 
might have held themselves proudly, and scorned such 
a neglected one as my poor Annie.” 

Full of this hope, when his sister awoke, and once 
more expressed her earnest wish to see Mr. Shirley, 
Jonas told her he would do what he could for her, 
though he could not promise he should succeed; and 
then giving her some tea to drink, and telling her to 
keep still till he came back, he went down stairs, and 
out of the house, and into the adjoining one. He found 
none of the family at home but Mary and her mother, 
who were much astonished at his visit, for there was no 
communication kept up between the neighbours, and if 
any of the members spoke, it was only to little Annie, 
who sometimes got a word of advice from the females of 
the other family, and Mr, Lea himself. : 
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Jonas walked straight into the house, for he found 
the door open, and seeing the mother and daughter 
together, he addressed himself first to one and then to 
the other, as he fancied he read compassion on their 
faces. : 

“My little sister is ill,’ he said, speaking hoarsely, 
as if he had some difficulty to control his feelings, “‘ the 
child is dying, I am sure—she could not talk as she 
does if she was not dying.” 7 

‘“‘ Dying !”’ repeated Mary and her mother, both to- 

ether—‘“‘ dying! and it was but the day before yester- 
aay she was playing about as usual !’” 

‘*Yes,” replied Jonas—and then he went on to tell 
how she had followed Mary to the meeting—how she 
had picked up the roll of paper, and had entered the 
room ; and then he told what she had witnessed in that 
room, and the extraordinary hold it had taken of her 
mind. ‘And now, Mary Lea,” he added, whilst man 
as he was—and some would have called him a very har- 
dened. one—the tears stood in his eyes,—‘‘ will you take 
pity upon this dying child? and ask that Mr. Shirley to 
have the wonderful goodness to see her ?—-—Oh !_ if you 
will do this, may Heaven bless you.” 

«‘T will ask Mr. Shirley,” said Mary, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ; “and what is more, I feel sure he 
will come: he is a kind gentleman—a very kind gentle- 
man.” 

But my story has already run on to a great length, 
so [ shall not say more than that Mary at once put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and went to Mr. Shirley’s house ; 
nor how that good and pious Christian listened to her 
pleadings, and promised to visit the poor child. In the 
meanwhile the motherly Mrs. Lea went straight with 
Jonas into the next house, and there her kind heart was 
grieved to see the wretched dirty state in which the 
child lay, and the absolute want of all comfort around 
her. The good woman could do nothing in that house 
for the sick girl, but having made her some refreshin 
drink, for Annie was very thirsty, Mrs. Lea set herself, 
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without loss of time, to prepare a little bed that had 
once been used by her children when little ones, and 
had been rolled under Mary’s present bed, and then 
putting on a kettle of water, she fetched out some clean 
linen of Mary’s to air before the fire. When this was 
done she waited for her daughter’s return, and learning 
from her Mr. Shirley would be at the house in half an 
hour, Mrs. Lea told Mary of her intentions, and then 
set off to the shop where her husband worked to get his 
permission to take charge of the child, and remove her 
to their own house during her illness. 

Perhaps this may be thought an uncommon act of 
kindness, but the poorer orders are very kind to their 
neighbours in distress, and they do not, from circum- 
stances, look forward to consequences as the higher 
ranks of life too often do: then it must be remembered, 
that they had seen and known Annie from a baby, and 
though the child was neglected and dirty, and ignorant, 
yet she ever had a warm little heart, and a word of kind- 
ness had never been forgotten by her, and love will be- 
get love. They had ever pitied her sincerely, and there 
had not been a time that they would not, if they could, 
have joyfully taken her from her parents to have brought 
her up in a right way. When we add to this, Mrs. Lea 
and Mary were true Christians, I think we need say no 
more. 

When Mr. Shirley saw the suffering child, he was as 
well aware, as Mrs. Lea and her brother were, that the 
hand of death was on her: for the illness had been 
allowed to gain a frightful hold upon her, and the state 
of her mind but added to her danger. 

_ Mr. Shirley thought it right that she should see a 
clergyman, but her mother would not hear of it for an 
instant. . She said she could not have a clergyman cross 
her threshold. The good gentleman spoke of a doctor, 
but here again, the mother said they were too poor to 
pay, and had no friends among the great to procure the 
child’s admittance into a hospital or infirmary. | 
As to little Annie, she seemed not to wish for either 
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doctor or clergyman, but in her pleasure at seeing Mr. 
Shirley, she gained the false strength that fever.some- 
times gives, and she would have him to talk of what she 
called that beautiful song, and the true, the only light. 

I have said Mr. Shirley was a Christian, and finding 
he could do nothing with the mother, he sat down in 
the sick child’s room, and told her of Jesus—of him, 
who has said, “I am the light of the world, he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ (John vii. 12.) ‘* Every one that 
doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the light 
lest his deeds should be reproved: but he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in God.” (John iii. 20, 
21.) ‘ But this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world; but men loved darkness rather than 
light because their deeds were evil.”’ (John iii. 19.) 

As Mr. Shirley spoke, Annie burst into tears, ex- 
claiming, “Oh! i do love the light! I am sure I love 
the light! and yet I am such a naughty wicked child 
that I do not know what is to become of me.” 

So ignorant was this poor little one, that Mr. Shirley 
at first despaired of making her to know how God the 
Father had made her—how God the Son had died for 
her, and how God the Holy Spirit was able and willing 
to lead her to behold that land where is no sun nor 
moon, but where the Lamb shall be the only light. But 
Mr. Shirley showed but his own want of faith—the child 
was a chosen vessel; and she was to be rapidly taught 
what was necessary for her to know, for her time on 
earth was comparatively short. All he said she seized 
hold of with avidity and eagerness, and her remarks on 
what she heard had such power on her poor brother’s 
hitherto blinded mind, and they seemed to him to carry 
such fearful weight with them, that his stricken con- 
science was as one that was roused, not from mere sleep 
but death ; but alas! he could not take in the blessed 
promise that Christ could give him light and life. 

After a while, Annie’s unnatural strength failed her, 
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‘but when Mr. Shirley wished to leave, the child was so dis- 
‘tressed he promised to call on her again, and that shortly. 

As he left the house, he saw Mrs. Lea waiting for 
him, and Mary stepping forwards asked him to walk in- 
to their kitchen and sit down. Mrs, Lea then spoke of 
the child, whom she pronounced in a dying state, to 
which Mr. Shirley could not but agree, which made poor 
Mary weep bitterly ; and then when the good gentleman 
said he had promised to call again, perhaps that even- 
ing, the worthy woman told him she had gained her hus- 
band’s consent to take the poor child to their house, 
that the last days of her life might be spent in compara- 
tive comfort. ‘‘The mother will only be too glad to be 
spared the trouble of nursing,” added Mrs. Lea, ‘and 
here the dying one may see our minister, which she 
could not do in her father’s house.” 

“Where is her father?’ asked Mr. Shirley. 

‘“‘Her father is from home,” replied Mrs. Lea; and 
she then told the good gentleman what she knew of the 
family—how they absented themselves for a time, and 
persons thought on no good account, or for any reput- 
able purpose, which but added to the pity he already felt 
for the dying child. 

_ When Mr. Shirley returned that evening, he found 
the little girl had been removed to the house of the 
Leas. They had bathed her in a warm bath, which 
had refreshed her, and as she complained of the heat of 
her head, most of her hair except a little on her temples 
had been cut off, and she wore some clean linen of the 
kind Mary’s. 

_ The child had been asleep since her removal, and she 
expressed much delight and thankfulness for the kind- 
ness shown to her. Jonas was sitting by her bed, 
for he had come in whilst she slept, and had so implored 
to stay that Mrs. Lea had not found the heart in her to 
refuse him; and again he listened to the pious discourse 
of Mr. Shirley, who spoke to the child the words of 
Holy Writ, and when did those words ever prove 
powerless ? 7 | : 
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_ Mr. Shirley informed Annie that there was one who 
could tell her more of this true light than even he could; 
that this gentleman had been present at the meeting— 
that. he wished to see her, and would come, if she liked, 
and sit and talk with her. | 

_ Mr. Shirley did not say he was a clergyman, for he 
saw the little girl, and her brother too, had a fear of the 
name, and he felt convinced that when they saw and 
heard the good and reverend gentleman speak, that fear 
would pass away for love and veneration. 

And now that our little Annie is in such good hands 
for learning the truth, I must pass over in as few words 
as possible the short time that followed her attack, to 
the last hours of her young life. 

Mr. Hart, the kind clergyman of the parish, visited 
her daily, and so also did Mr. Shirley and a medical 
man, who was much interested in her case, and did all 
he could to ease her bodily sufferings. These three 
gentlemen between them did not allow the good Leas to 
bear the burthen of the expense of the child—but who 
could have paid them for their watchings and tendings — 
by the sick couch? their feminine care, their patience 
and never-varying kindness? but all was of no avail, the 
hand of death was on the child, and she was shortly to 
behold the Sun in his glory in that land which to us, is 
far, very far off. 

During this time her brother scarcely ever left her, 
but when sent from her room by Mrs. Lea, who some- 
times feared his presence would fatigue the child. As 
her mind opened out: from day to day, and her mental 
eye saw more and more of light, it was wonderful to hear 
her talk to her brother, trying to teach him, young. as 
she was, and but a babe in grace herself, what had 
been revealed to her by the Holy Spirit. But Jonas was 
not so near death as herself, and from being older, he 
had sins of a deeper dye on his mind than hers could 
have been, from the very circumstance of their age—so, 
as in the old tale of the Pilgrim’s Progress, he remained 
in the Slough of Despond, whilst she had been lifted 
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out, set upon her feet, and helped far, very far on in 
her journey. | 3 | 

It was in talking, or rather I should say when ad- 
dressing her God for him, for she had been taught to 
pray, that the second verse of the beautiful chorale 
that had had such an effect in opening Her eyes to the 
truth, was oftenest used by her, and she loved it best as 
a prayer of supplication. 


Tumine those who blindly roam, 
And call the erring wanderers home ; 
The hearts astray that union crave, 
And those in doubt confirm and save. 


By the wise and merciful dispensation of Providence 
the bad father of Annie, just at this time, while from 
home, met with an accident in which he sprained his 
leg very badly while engaged in some night-work which 
he would not acknowledge. He was in too great pain 
to be removed, and his wife was therefore obliged to go 
to him, and thus it was arranged that the work of grace 
should be allowed to have full liberty for operating upon 
the minds of the brother and sisteer unchecked from 
without. _ | | 

When Lucy arrived at this part of her story, for she 
had undertaken to read the whole of it through, she was 
obliged to stop for a few minutes, as Mrs. Fairchild was 
wanted to speak to a poor woman who had come up to 
‘the hall on a message from Mrs. Lak. Whilst Mrs. 
Fairchild was absent, the children talked much of the 
story, and Lucy said, “it was one that gave her alto- 
gether a new set of ideas, for it told her about things 
that she had never heard of before, and it brought also 
new thoughts to her mind about the lamentable state of 
ignorance in which even an English child might live for 

ears.” ss 
: “Ah! Lucy,” replied Mrs. Goodriche, “I fear we 
are as little thankful for the blessings of having mental 
light, as we are for possessing that of bodily sight.” _ 
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A Thanksgiving under the contemplation of the various 
means which the Lord makes effectual for salvation. 


O thou blessed and glorious One, where shall we find 
words to thank thee for all thy mercies, too vast in sum 
and magnitude for the comprehension even of our spiri- 
tual nature, whilst, as it were, tmprisoned in the flesh. 
But now at this time we feel ourselves especially called 
upon to magnify that omnipotent wisdom of loving-kind- 
ness by which thou utterest the word, and every sense 
which as natural administers only to the desires of the 
flesh, becomes effectual as the channel of divine truth to 
the inward man; so that under thy hand the eye, which 
by nature is only the minister of vanity, is made capable 
of discerning thee as thou manifestest thyself to thy chil- 
dren in thy glorious works, and to read the tokens of 
thy redeeming power in the awakening morning, the ris- 
ing sun, and the glorious bow of covenant in the clouds ; 
and the thousand other refreshments and renovations in 
the natural world; and the ear, which originally was 
open only to the voices of a depraved instinct are then 
taught to hear thee in the rush of the wind, the thunders 
of the heavens, the fall of the gentle shower, the spoken 
words of the inspired volume, and in the melodies of the 
harp and organ, and of the still sweeter notes of the well- 
modulated human voice. 

Glory, then, be to thee, O thou Friend of man, 
that instructeth the poor and ignorant, and oftentimes 
causeth only a few words, even thy name as Saviour of 
the lost human race, to give such strength as to enable 
the feeblest of our fellow-creaturcs to leap and rejoice in 
spirit, and to soar up on high as with the wings of the 
eagle. We praise thee, we glorify thee, we magnify thee, 
because thou. makest thy redeemed to be numerous as 
the stars of the heavens ; and we thank thee not only on 
account of those who are already in glory, but on our 
own account, because thou hast made us to comprehend 
that thou art love, and that we ourselves, with all thy 
redeemed ones, are fixed for ever in that unchangeable 
love. Amen. “yee, . 
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HYMN, - 


How blest the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds ; 

How swift the heav’nly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one. 


To each the soul of each how dear 
What zealous love, what holy fear ; 
How doth the cleansing fire within 
Refine from earth, and clear from sin ! 


Their sorrowing hearts together flow, 
For human guilt, and human woe; 
Their earnest prayers together rise, 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 


How sweet the everlasting love 
That will not let them part; 
Their bodies may far off remove, 
They still are one in heart. 


Join’d in one Spirit to one Ilead, 
Where he appoints we go; 

Seeking in all his steps to tread, 
And show his praise below. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mucu to the satisfaction of the young party, Mrs. 
Fairchild was not detained long, and Lucy began to read 
again as soon as her mamma was seated. 


As Mr. Hart was one morning leaving the house he 
turned to Jonas, who had followed him to the door with 
Mrs. Lea, to make some inquiries as to the place of little 
Annie’s birth, saying, that he did not recollect having 
christened her. There was a hesitation in the young 
man’s rep? which made Mr. Hart return into the 
kitchen and put more questions to him. Indeed, as his 
suspicions became more confirmed, as to something bein 
very wrong, he pressed his inquiries more closely ; and 
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after a while ascertained that neither the youth nor his 
sister had ever been baptized. He was born, Jonas said, 
just before his parents had left a former place, where 
they had resided: and. Annie in the place where they 
last were; and though his father bad talked of having 
both of them christened some time or another, that they 
might be registered, he had put it off from year to year 
till he felt himself come to such an age as to be ashamed 
of being taken into church, to be christened like a babe 
in its nurse’s arms. 

Mrs. Lea shook her head, and Mr. Hart sighed, 
though he did not quite agree with the good woman, 
when she said, ‘‘ Why, Jonas, you and Annie had as 
well have been born among the heathen Greeks as in this 
Christian country.” 

** Not so, not so,” replied Mr. Hart, “for how could 
any sound like that of little Annie’s sweet chorale have 
ever reached her ears, in those dark lands where no ob- 
ject is lifted up for the worship of man, but such as are 
an abomination in the sight of God, and where every 
temple resounds with the praises of such, and of such 
only? We cannot too highly prize the benefit of having 
been born in a Christian land, even though we ourselves 
have all, perhaps, lived many years without appreciating 
this benefit.” Mr. Hart then called Jonas to come out 
with him, and they two were observed by Mrs. Lea to 
be walking together up and down the court in close dis- 
cussion for some time. She was sorry, however, to hear 
Jonas say, as they passed for the last time before her 
door, ‘“‘Indeed, good sir, I should be glad to oblige 
you in any way, but I cannot do it, being come to those 
years. Indeed, sir, I cannot.”” Mr. Hart had been 
persuading him to consent to be baptized, showing him 
the import of the ceremony, and he had been pleading 
that he could not, for fear it should get wind, and he 
should be made a laughing-stock amongst the youths in 
the neighbourhood. Many a better instructed man than 
Jonas has pleaded weaker reasons for-not doing a thing 
advised by a wise and sincere friend. = = 8 ~~ 
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It was in the dusk of the Senne of the same day 
that Mr. Hart appeared again at the house of the worthy 
Leas, and having ascertained that little Annie was as 
easy and as much herself as she was ever likely to be on 
this side of the gate of her deliverance from all the pains 
of sin, he asked to be left with her in the great upper 
chamber, and there he discoursed long with her, the lit- 
tle one more than once entreating him to stay when he 
would have withdrawn. In his former interviews with 
her, he had spoken generally upon the divine work of 
redemption by Christ, and then found to his astonish- 
ment and delight that nothing which he had said had 
been lost, though this was not the first time by many in 
which he had been made to know, that the christian 
‘teacher may and does persuade with a power irresistible 
when it pleases God to use his speech as a means of 
race in his divine hands. | 
The little one, it seemed, ever since he had last spoken 
to her, had almost shot beyond himself in the apprehen- 
sion of the completeness of the Saviour’s work. She had 
passed beyond all fear and doubt: the spirit of adoption 
which was already lighted up in her young breast, shone 
from her eyes in more than the loveliness of the smile 
with which the gentle infant at the breast looks up to 
the beaming eye of the tender mother; and it was al- 
ready so settled a matter with the dying child that she 
was beloved by her glorious Redeemer, that Mr. Hart 
felt, that every expression which he could use only fell 
short of the experience of the little one—an experience 
of perfect confidence such as none can feel in advanced 
life, till brought back by divine power to a state of sim- 
ple childhood. | 
_.“T have done,” thought the worthy clergyman ; “ the 
dove has already risen above the potsherds of the earth ; 
the glory from on high already sheds the tint of the yel- | 
low gold on her plumage ; yet a little while, and she will 
soar to the gates of heaven, and I shall commune with 
‘her sweet spirit no more until I am made one. with her 
in Christ ; and yet I must call her attention to one form 
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enjoined to us in this world of shadows below. I must, 
if possible, make her to comprehend the ordinance of 
the baptism by water, although I cannot doubt that she 
has already received that of the Holy Ghost, and 
through her, perhaps, I shall be enabled to make Jonas 
submit also to the reception of this outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace. | 
Rather to the surprise of Mr. Hart, when he began 
to try to make Annie understand the nature of this 
form, he was admonished of what he had already for- 
gotten during this his last interview with the little girl ; 
_ that he was addressing not only a very young, but as to 
all matters here below a profoundly ignorant child, one 
who knew not even the word church but as designatin 
a particular sort of building, and had never even he 
the word sacrament. ss 
There was neither time nor possibility to explain 
these matters to her, and he had nothing therefore left 
but to tell the little girl that our blessed Lord had 
ordered all people to be baptized ; that most parents in — 
a christian country caused it to be done for their little 
children ; that in her case and Jonas’s it had been 
neglected, aud that it ought to be done immediately, to 
show that they desired to be called by the name of their 
dear Saviour. 
The little girl answered immediately, ‘ O then please 
to baptize us, kind sir.” 
Mr. Hart told her that Jonas objected, and she 
seemed for a moment distressed: then murmuring— 
** Poor Jonas |—dear Jonas, I do so love dear Jonas } 
If you knew how kind he always was to me, sir, when I 
had nobody else to care for me, you would love him; 
but I will speak to him: he always would hear what- 
ever I had to say, and he never was unkind to me, never. 
O, I should so like that my dear brother would own 
himself for a child of God at the same time I do; for 
if it be sweet to be a brother and sister here, how much. 
sweeter will it be hereafter !”’ . : 


.. When Mr. Hartretired by Annie’s particu . request, 
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Jonas sat with her alone for nearly an hour. What 
passed between them was however not known, except- 
ing from the result, and that was, that the young man, 

though as tender as ever in his manner to his sister, 

had kept to his first resolution of not being baptized. 

- There is no doubt the distress of mind occasioned by 
this unwillingness of Jonas to acknowledge himself a 
child of God had a serious effect upon the suffering lit-— 
tle one, but this did not manifest itself by any weak- 
“ness ; on the contrary, she appeared to possess unna- 
tural strength, which she used all for one purpose in 
earnest entreaties with her brother. 

Her increasing indisposition had determined Mr. Hart 
to perform the service for her on the following morning 
at an early hour. All that night she was attended by 
her brother, Mrs. Lea, and Mary; and though she 
complained of little but thirst, yet was it evident to all 
that she was drawing rapidly to the close of her short 
earthly career; and thus in the case of this blessed 
child, death itself was restrained from the power of in- 
flicting anguish even in the hours of its utmost triumph. 

As the night passed on her unnatural strength left 
her, and she ceased to speak, excepting in such a broken 
and desultory manner that a stranger to herself, and 
still more a stranger to heavenly things, would have 
often failed to comprehend her. 7 

But whilst Jonas felt to the inmost recesses of his 
heart all the broken and indistinct expressions of her 
love for him, as he supported her in his arms many 
hours of the live-long night, he was not so well able to— 
trace the gulden thread of her higher feelings of love, 
nor to comprehend her frequent addresses to ia whom 
she sometimes called her Father, but oftener her dear 
brother, in a home where there was light. All the 
ideas of natural affection, or rather of the sweet ties of | 
kindred, were combined in that poor child’s mind in 
the brotherly relationship, and the love of poor Jonas 
to her, was the type which the divine Spirit used to 
aid her comprehension of the antitype. ee 
en . p 2 
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» Jonas, however, not comprehending this, more than 
ence answered to her calls of ‘‘ Come, dear brother, come 
quickly—come nearer and nearer, gentle brother, by 
saying, “I am here, my love—my Annie; I hold youin 
my arms, my sister—your head lies on my bosom.” 
‘How sweetly in after-time was this his mistake opened 
out to him. 7 em a 
- Towards the hour of midnight—that hour so heavy 
often to the dying—the little girl said, ‘Sing, dear 
Mary; please to sing—to sing those words.” And 
when she in a soft low voice had once gone over the 
sweet chorale, the child said, ‘“‘ No, no, not so—not so— 
not for souls—not for me, but for him; not for my 
soul, for I do not walk in night. I have been brought 
into light, but I did not find my Saviour—he found me. 
Did not he, Mary? But sing again, and sing for 
him.” 
For her brother,” whispered Mrs. Lea. ‘Change 

the words, Mary.’’ 

Mary Lea sang again. 


‘‘O thou the true and only light ! 
Direct his soul that walks in night, | 
And bring him ’neath thy sheltering care, 
To find his blest Redeemer there.” 


“ Tilumine those who blindly roam, 
And call the erring wanderer home ; 
The heart astray that union crave, 
And those in doubt confirm and save,” 


** Go on,” said Mrs. Lea, ‘she is sinking to sleep. 
Repeat the hymn once or twice, and let your voice gra- 
dually sink.” | Fe 

Mary understood how to effect this, and Annie ap- 
peared to be in a profound sleep when the last note of 
the sweet voice of the singer died away like the far off 
sound of the wind passing on over distant lands. 
~ Then followed an hour or more, in which not a crea- 

ture moved in the still chamber, whilst the words, and 
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even the air of the holy chorale floated across the mind 
of Jonas, and the ear of his imagination. | a 
In after years, Jonas used to speak of that silent hour 
as the one in which the first glimmering of light shone 
upon his apprehension, showing itself as a beam of glory 
issuing from divine love. | : 

- When Mr. Hart arrived early in the morning, and 
found everything prepared for the baptism, it was appa- 
rent to all that no time was to be lost, for Annie was 
sinking fast ; death had already set his signet on her 
features, and the child appeared to be almost uncon- 
scious of what was passing about her. 

But they were mistaken. When she heard Mr. Hart's 
voice, she seemed to recollect at once wherefore he was 
‘come ; and when he drew up to the bed and addressed 
her, she said, ‘“‘ No, no, poor Jonas first, he is willing 
now—the light will come to him.” 

Mr. Hart looked at Jonas to know from the young 
‘man himself what he would have done. He received no 
reply even by a glance, for a fearful struggle was at that 
hour being carried on in the heart of the hitherto darkly- 
' minded youth, and his eyes were cast down, for he knew 
not whether the old or the new nature would prove the 
conqueror within him. ‘The silence that ensued roused 
the dying child; she raised herself in bed, and throwing 
herself into her brother’s arms, she cried in a voice, the 
tone of which can never be forgotten by those who stood 
in the chamber—‘‘O God! send him light—blessed, 
glorious, never-failing hght. O Father! let him be my 
brother—my brother indeed—thy child, O God!’ Then 
making a movement for him to kiss her, she laid her 
head on his bosom, and turning to Mr. Hart, she added, — 
Dear, kind sir, please to begin—for Jonas, sir. It is 
for Jonas, he will hear you, sir. I know he will hear 
“you.” The young man, still pressing bis sister to his 
“heart could not make any reply, but the look he gave 
the worthy clergyman was sufficient : it told that he 
-was a subdued, humbled character, and though it might 
be feared earthly affection had quelled his once proud 
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spirit, the minister of the gospel received the tokens as — 
an evidence of what should hereafter be bestowed upon — 
the wandering one. oe | 
_. Annie implored so earnestly that the service. should 
be commenced for Jonas, she appeared so eager, so fear-. 
ful lest he should withdraw his consent, that though 
every minute seemed most valuable on her account, Mr. 
Hart at once began the service of baptism for those of © 
adult years. Jonas stood by his sister’s bed, and still 
held her in his arms: and as Mrs. Lea had been directed 
by Mr. Hart to make the responses as a guide to Jonas, 
little Annie knew what should be said, and she made 
them all herself with a beautiful earnestness and a con- 
stant watching that none should be passed over by her 
brother that was most touching to behold. 

When, however, Mr. Hart inquired if Jonas desired 
to be baptized in the faith, Annie having answered to 
it, and seen that her brother had done so, seemed to 
think that all that was necessary was done, or else in- 
creased indisposition became too great for her to over- 
come. She paid no heed to the next question, nor did 
she seem to note the succeeding prayer, though she 
tried to follow with her lips the second one. __ 

All present in the room were aware of the great 
change that then passed over her countenance. It was 
last remarked by Mr. Hart, who had just pronounced, 
‘* Jonas, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’’ when a heavy sigh 

drew his attention. He saw there was no time to be 
lost, and aware of the usefulness of sponsors for the 
dying one, his haud, still moist with the water with 
which he had baptized her brother, he signed the sign 
of the cross upon her pallid brow, and once again re- 
peated the words with the alteration of the name only. 
The dying child revived for one moment ; she made an 
effort to raise herself, and her brother assisted her; she - 
held her face to him to kiss her—it was the last kiss of 
his which she ever returned, but it was a token of a 
union which should endure through all eternity. _. 
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The little one lay quite still after this, her eyes closed, 
her features quite composed. Mr. Hart hastened to 
conclude the ceremony, and all stood motionless beside 
her couch. Suddenly she raised her eyelids, looked 
upwards, and then a smile so sweet, so radiant, played 
upon her countenance, as could not have been lighted 
up in a dying face by other cause than a breaking in 
upon the apprehension of the beginniug of an endless 
glory. She then murmured a few words, of which 
some only were heard—‘“ Home—light—redemption— 
blest redemption there.” After which her eyelids 
dropped, one gentle sigh escaped, and, to use an ex- 
pression of Mr. Hart, the redeemed dove had passed 
the portals of the gates of everlasting glory. 


Any general discussion on the story of little Annie 
Kelly was prevented by the entrance of Mr. Fairchild, 
who, signifying that he wished to have a little conver- 
sation with Mrs. Goodriche, every one left the room, 
excepting the old lady herself and Mrs. Fairchild. 

. The subject on which Mr. Fairchild wished to con- 
verse with his old friend, was the education of his 
children, and the plans to be adopted in the present 
circumstances of the family. Mrs. Goodriche had heard 
all that had happened to the children since they had 
come to the Grove; so that she knew as well all the 
little misadventures into which the young heads and 
hearts of Lucy, Emily, and Henry, had led them under 
their own superveillance, as they did themselves. 
Though aware that although all interruptions of their 
mother’s attention to them, which had proceeded from 
their grandmother, were now at an end, yet Mrs. 
Goodriche foresaw that innumerable others must occur 
in her friend’s present position, especially when the 
gentlemen’s families in the neighbourhood should call, 
which hitherto they had refrained from doing, from 
‘eonsideration of the troubled state of the household at 
the Grove; and, indeed, Mr. Fairchild had contrived to 
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spread it-abroad that they wished to remain in retire- 
ment till after Christmas. “< 5 ‘ 
_. It was Mrs, Goodriche’s opinion of the plan they had - 
thought of—of procuring a governess—which Mr. Fair- 
child sought. She entirely acquiesced in the necessity 
of procuring the said governess; but when Mrs. Fair- 
child stated that she was anxious to procure such an 
one as would work together with her, as an elder 
daughter would work with a mother, in the instruction 
of younger sisters, beg willing, at the same time, to 
receive instruction herself in the spirit of such an elder 
daughter—Mrs. Fairchild meant, in a religious, moral, 
and prudential way—and to give up the rule and au-. 
thority in her presence, in consideration of being treated 
with respect and tenderness, Mrs. Goodriche exclaimed, 
“ But where is this daughter-governess to be met with, 
my dear friend? Where are we to find this rare bird— 
this black swan 2?” . 7 

‘Black swan!” said the voice of Dr. Reynolds, en- 
tering the room, followed by Tom, duly wrapped up for 
a drive, for the doctor was going home. 

Mrs. Fairchild, seeing no reason for making an 
het of the matter with the friends just entered, 
told at once what they had been talking of, and Tom 
asked his aunt aside if Miss Goodriche ‘could not be in- 
duced to take the situation, insisting that although she 
was then somewhat too young, she would mend of that 
fault every day. 

_ © Poor dear Bessy,”’ said Mrs. Fairchild ; ‘if she im- 
proves for a few years to come, as she has done for some 
months past, she will be a blessing to any family in which 
she resides.” | 

Tom agreed in this opinion, for all the elders in the 
house thought Bessy oe and she was, in fact, a 
general favourite, though she yet needed much amend- 
ment, especially in externals.. a | 

Mr. Fairchild followed his old friend to the carriage, 
and. obtained a promise that he would soon visit the 
Grove again. — | : ; RAS aks 
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Tom, who dearly loved to have a pair of reins in one 
_ hand and a whip in the other, drove the good gentleman. 
off in style in his uncle’s phaeton; and what may seem 
something of a mystery, yet this is certain, that Mrs. 
_ Goodriche’s black swan was the subject which engaged 
their minds and voices until they parted at Reading. _ 
_-Mr, Tom himself was the next important personage 
who left the Grove, though he did not take leave till it 
was ascertained that he was to return before Christmas. 
The Grove had been his holiday haunt from a child, 
and his uncle had made him fully to understand that he 
en still consider it his home whenever it suited 
im. 7 , 

~ Mrs. Goodriche’s departure speedily followed that of 
the nephew’s; she went to town with the hope that, with 
Captain Fairchild’s very friendly and judicious assist- 
ance, she should conclude her business and return to 
the Grove before Christmas ; and she left her neice in 
the fullest assurance that her old friends were most 
happy in having her under their care. 

And when these were gone, what ensued for the next 
month, but such a period of calm enjoyment—such a 
renewal of perpetual sweet intercourse between parents 
and children—such a restoration of old simple modes 
and habits of life, that the peaceful, cheerful family, 
were brought to confess with one voice, that where pure 
christian principles prevail, the external circumstances. 
of life, whether the scale be high or low, extended or 
contracted, have little or no influence on happiness. 

The eye soon becomes accustomed to the size and 
adornments of apartments, the most splendid artificial 
ornaments being, in fact, minute and poor in comparison. 
with the glories and beauties which Nature exhibits to 
that of the meanest cotter; and all these together 
shrinking into nothingness before the glimpses which 
are supplied to believers in some of those sweet moments _ 
‘known only to such, of the glories and splendours of 
the spiritual world. ee ee 
- After the departure of Mrs. Tilney, and— bas the 

| PR! 
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venerable and discreet old housekeeper took her place — 
in her own parlour, and ruled the inferior servants ; and — 
when Mrs; Sohnson had also assumed her new position, 
one, in fact, which well assimilated with her somewhat | 
slow movements and careful habits; and when Betty’s 
high integrity had found its level in the respect of her 
fellow-servants, and she, by John’s advice, had brought | 
herself, with the Divine blessing, to take matters as they 
came, and to thank God for the ease she enjoyed ;—all 
things went on so decently and quietly in the offices, 
and amongst the servants, that Mrs. Fairchild, govern- 
ing only through the superior domestics, and keeping 
things as much as possible in the old-established forms, 
found herself, as she said, almost as easy as when she 
had only Betty to direct. She was very thankful also 
that she had been prevented, by the old lady’s illness, 
from making changes in the household. When she first 
arrived at the Grove, morning and evening prayers, with 
Scripture reading, were then more duly established, and 
the presence of all the servants more strictly required, 
than could have been whilst the old lady was ill; and it 
was seen with pleasure that the servants attended wil- 
lingly, and with much decorum, for these forms were 
not new to them. Then Mrs. Fairchild had leisure to 
inquire into what had been done for the poor in Miss 
Ellen’s time, in which inquiries the head servants gave 
her all possible assistance ; and there was another very 
pleasant bustle for the little girls, in seeing all the cut- 
tings out and contrivances of warm clothing and Christ- 
mas presents for the poor; and this came in just after 
they had finished their presents for their own old and 
| young poor people at home, and sent the huge packet 
ry coach to Mr. Somerville, not to be opened till Christ- 
mas Eve. — | 7 | 
Thus, what with pleasant duties and dutiful pleasures, 
and now and then the recreation of an exploring walk in 
a frosty morning, and a pleasant book read aloud, whilst. 
‘some were working, and one, that was Henry, cutting 
sticks, twisting packthread, or sewing sails for the boat 
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which Tom had sent him,—that pleasant month passed: 
away like one long peaceful day, and Christmas was at 
ie before it was remembered that December was 
begun. — 7 


A Thanksgiving for the various providences by which 
the courses of the children of God are made plain and 
easy to them in the progress and end of this present 
life. 

O glorious Father, Friend, and Sanctifier of thy re- 
deemed among men; it is with deep humiliation that we 
confess our slowness and dulness in observing and 
tracing the various movements of thy wise and tender 
providence among the children of men. | 

We acknowledge, that although we have the witness 
in our breasts that we are thine adopted ones, and have 
no hope of eternal life but through the death and resur- 
rection of our glorious Saviour, yet that we are often as 
unable to discern the works of thy Divine providence 
amid the perplexed affairs of this present world, as those 
who have never felt the cheering influence of thy love: 
hence we are made often the subjects of fear where no 
fear is, and are unable to trust to thee to make our ways 
clear when the shadows of earth are thrown across it. 
But we thank thee, O Father, Lord of. heaven and 
earth, that this our darkness is not perpetual, but that 
we enjoy certain periods of light in which we are 
enabled to trace thy glorious providences as so many 
threads of gold, leading thy simple ones through the 
mazes of this perplexed state, to where these guiding 
threads are all woven into one mighty cord of love, 
whereupon all the redeemed may depend until time 
shall be no more, and sin and death be swallowed up in 
victory. 

We thank thee, not only for the relief thou hast 

_afforded to us from many small troubles in this life, and 

for the gentle leadings by which thou dost continually 

direct our erring steps, but also for our own preservation 
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and salvation, and for those innumerable exercises of 
thy Divine wisdom and power by which, superseding all 
human exertions and human influences, thou oftentimes | 
takest the poor, the ignorant, and the helpless, by the 
hand, and bringest them to thyself by a way more direct 
than human skill has ever devised. We thank thee for 
thousands and thousands of thousands now in glory thus 
rescued by thee from the misery and corruption of this 
present life ; and we humbly implore that we may, from 
year to year of our present existence be enabled to 
comprehend more and more clearly the tokens of thy 
love in this present state of being, and thus go on rejoic- 
ing until faith is lost in the full enjoyment of that love 
which is divine. | —? , 

Glory be, then, to the Father, the Son, and the Holy | 
Ghost, now and for evermore. Amen. 


HYMN. 


How tedious and tasteless the hours 
When Jesus no longer I see; 
Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet flow’rs, 
Have lost all their sweetness with me: 
The midsummer sun shines but dim, 
The fields strive in vain to look gay ; 
But when I am happy in him, 
December’s as pleasant as May. 


His name yields the richest perfume, 
And sweeter than music his voice ; 
His presence disperses my gloom, 
And makes all within me rejoice : 
I should, were he always thus nigh, 
Have nothing to wish or to fear; 
No mortal so happy as I, 
My summer would last all the year. 


Content with beholding his face, 
My all to his pleasure resign’d ; 
No changes of season or place 
Would make any change in my mind: 
While bless’d with a sense of his love, 
A palace a toy would appear ; 
And prisons. would palaces prove, _ 
If Jesus would dwell with me there. 
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Dear Lord, if indeed I am thine, 

_ If thou art my sun and my song ; 
Say, why should I languish and pine, 
_ And why are my winters so long? 

O drive all dark clouds from my sky, 

'» hy soul-cheering presence restore ; 

Then take me unto thee on high, 

_.. Where winter and clouds are. no more. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


On the day week before Christmas-day, Tom ap- 
peared again, having escorted Mrs. Goodriche from 
town. The old lady, through the aid of the friendly 
Captain, had settled all her affairs respecting Bessy’s 
little property, and it was with warm gratitude to her 
heavenly Father, who had provided her such a friend in 
need, that she threw off that peculiarly galling weight 
of pecuniary embarrassment. 

Tom had parted from Dr. Reynolds but a day before, 
and brought a message from him to this intent, that he 
meant to leave town, where he then was, on Christmas 
Eve; but as he had engaged himself to preach for a 
friend, who resided in a village on the iaaie road, on 
Christmas-day, he did not expect to be at the Grove till 
some hours after morning service. Tom also hinted 
that he expected his father would appear to spend his 
Christmas at the Grove; but not so his sister. She 
had, he said, struck up a violent intimacy with Lady 
Catherine Tollemache and her set, and was hoping to 
~ be off with her party to Bath, for a fortnight during the 
holidays. | . 
-. Tom had very decidedly won the affections of Henry, 
and though he was no rival to John, he had certainly 
contributed much to the enjoyment of the little boy 
when he was last at the Grove, by taking him long 
rides, and aiding him in mechanical operations—showing 
him, for instance, how to fit up the said little boat of 
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which mention is made in the beginning of this volume ; 

but he was not so decided a favourite with the young 

ladies. He had put Bessy out of her way several times 

by his remarks on the defalcations of her costume, and 
by thus drawing the attention of her elders on the vari- 

ous substitutes for buttons, and strings, and stitches in 

her attire. Lucy did not take to him, nor he to her; 

and Emily, on whom he bestowed most notice, was 

afraid of him, and instinctively withdrew from him. 

Not one of these young people understood a sort of dry 

manner which he had of saying things which might be 

doubly interpreted,—of course nothing which might bear 

any evil interpretation, in the common acceptation of 
the term, yet which might not be quite what was right 

in another, as now and then a small spirit of quizzing 

and teazing would insinuate themselves into his inu- 

endos, the extreme simplicity of the children often 

drawing him on farther than he intended on setting out 

to play upon them. 

It was after tea, on the day of the arrival of the p 
from town, and all, with the exception of Mr. Fairchild, 
were gathered round a table, and every one was engaged 
with his own little private occupation, as might be seen 
by the heterogeneous articles scattered on the board,— 
when Tom, suddenly ceasing from the work of polishing 
a mast for Henry’s boat, which he had just insisted on 
christening the ‘“‘Old Nanny,” called on his aunt the 
whole length of the table, saying, “So its all settled 
about the governess: I am glad of it, she isa very 
proper person.” ) : 

The little people knew that a governess was engaged, 
and was to come soon, so that not a needle was stopped 
in its progress, either by the question or their mamma’s 
answer; but not so when Tom said, “I am glad of it, 
she is a very proper person.” Then every hand became 
motionless, and Bessy said, “So you know her, Mr. 
Tom? Do tell us about her ;”’ but a servant entering, 
to say Mrs. Fairchild’s presence was required in the - 
library, where some business was going forwards, stopped 
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Miss Bessy short, and by the time the door was shut 
again, Henry was up and at his cousin’s elbow, impor-' 
tuning him to tell him what sort of person this governess 
was. 

“‘ Suppose,” ‘replied Tom—* suppose Mrs. Tilney, 
highly educated. and highly accomplished, and more 
familiar with French than English.” 

“Mrs. Tilney,” repeated Henry, but not adding 
another word, the mention of her name having the 
instant effect of plunging his ideas into the unsavoury 
slough of the scene of his first most important adventure 
as the heir-apparent of all the honours of the Grove.. 

If Bessy cried, “‘ La!’ we must do her the justice to 
say, she very seldom now condescended upon this very 
elegant exclamation when not highly surprised nor ex- 
‘elted. 

Lucy, however, was able to get out a few words, and 
they were these—‘‘ Do you mean to say, cousin Tom, 
that the new governess is like a Mrs. Tilney, who can 
speak French ?” 

“Or a French Mrs. Tilney,” returned Tom. 

Qh?” cried Lucy, half laughing, though much vexed ; 
‘‘ what a creature—a French Mrs. Tilney !”’ 

Bessy took up the laugh, repeating Lucy’s words, and 
adding some of her own—‘“‘ Well, to be sure,” she said, 
“she must be a treasure—a French Mrs. Tilney ; but 
you are joking, Mr. Tom.” 

You are joking—you are joking,”’ was echoed by 
all the young party, till Tom bore down the merriment 
by the gravest face that ever yet misled a party of sim- 
ple children, and having taken up his Liliputian mast, 
continued to polish it away till again urged to speak ; 

the voice which then addresssed him being that of his 

‘little favourite, Emily, though even her soft ih had 
inquiries did not overcome the spirit of fun which h 
just then taken possession of him. 

© But tell us, cousin,” she added, “is she really like 
Mrs. Tilney ?”” 

Persons see likenesses with different eyes,” replied 
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Tom. ‘“ Perhaps, when she comes, you may not see. 
the resemblance, little Miss Emily; but she knows a 
great deal. . She will bring a specimen of her educational 
powers with her. When you see that specimen, you 
will be astonished.” | : 

Specimen ?” repeated Henry; ‘“‘what is it?’ and 
then he added —‘“ Ah, I remember the man who taught 
the pig to tell his letters, showed a specimen of his 
educational powers, did not he 2?” | 

*¢ What !’’ cried Bessy ; ‘is that the sort of specimen 
which this new governess is to bring with her. You 
are very right in predicting that we shall be astonished, 
Mr. Tom.” 

_“T wish, Miss Goodriche,”’ returned Tom, “ that you 
would not turn everything I say into ridicule.” 

‘No, don’t, Bessy,”’ interposed Lucy, who, poor 
child was getting into a state of very uncomfortable 
anxiety. ‘I do want to ask one or two questions. Do you 
think, Tom,” she added, ‘ that she will be very strict?” 

‘Not in everything,” replied Tom; ‘but some ac- 
complished governesses are strict about some things, and 
some are strict about other things, and some are strict 
about everything, and some are strict about nothing. 
By the bye, Henry, how are you at your Latin grammar ? 
suppose this governess, having every word of it in her 
head, should like to make you repeat to her when you 
walk out, or your conjugations, or your numerical tables, 
are you prepared to do yourself credit with her 2’ , 

** Papa won't let her,” cried Henry, manfully. 

* Of course, Lucy,” continued Tom, still most pro- 
vokingly scraping away, ‘‘ you will think it right, when 
this governess comes, to give up your dolls; you will 
cease to devote your leisure hours, if you have any, to 
any such occupations as decorating those little puppets 
which lie on the table before you, I now observe. Of 
course, a highly accomplished governess would think such - 
employment of precious time exceedingly unprofitable ?”’ - 
and the youth was proceeding in the same strain, with 
his eye bent down, that he might not betray any dis- 
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position to laugh with it, when he was startled by the 
sound of a heavy sigh, and looking up and around him, 
he found that his three young cousins were all actually 
in tears, Henry's superior manliness being quite over- 
come by the sight of his sisters’ sorrow, whilst the 
bright eyes of Bessy were flashing with an indignation, 
the object of which, however, was not exactly defined. 
Though playing with a cutting tool, yet, it had been 
far from the youth to give such pain as he then saw the 
evidence of. Hence, he was silent when Mrs. Good- 
riche said, ‘OQ Mr. Tom, this should not be. Why 
work on the feelings of these defenceless ones—these 
simple children—who are now, and, I trust, long will 
be, total strangers to anything like the language of 
-persiflage, I use a French, from not being able to find a 


bp beara English word. Tell them at once that 
they may trust their parents not to make them unhappy, 
and that whatever this governess may prove to be, she 
will never be permitted to exercise an unkind authority 
over them.” | 
The youth waited only till the old lady had ceased to 

speak, and then extending his hand to each of his 
cousins by turns, he told them not to be afraid, con- 
fessed that he had been talking nonsense, and repeated | 
the assurance that their parents would never suffer them 
to be made unhappy by having an unkind person set in 
authority over them. Thus, after having unwillingly 
wounded their feelings, he gave them a plaster, not- 
withstanding which a plastered scratch is never quite so 
easy as a whole skin. 3 | 

_ The next morning a petition was made by Bessy and 
her young friends, Lucy and Emily, that the dinner 
usually given to the children of their departed cousin’s 
school should be given at the Hall, and not as aforetime 
at the school-house; and this favour being granted, like 
most other gratified petitioners, they proceeded to ask 
another, and this was that they might have presents to_ 
give the little people, urging the plea of their having been’ 
allowed. so to do to the children at their former residence. 
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This request was also granted, and after some reflection - 
Mrs. Fairchild told them that she would allow them to 
procure from Simpson’s at Reading, the materials for a 
warm merino cape, duly lined, for each little girl, if they 
would be at the trouble of seeing after their being made, 
and also helping to make them. With this proposal — 
they gladly acquiesced, only pleading for the aid of 
Betty to cut out and set the work. 

As these matters were settled in Mrs. Fairchild’s 
dressing-room before breakfast, they could not fail of 
being discussed at that meal, when it was also settled | 
that they should all together repair to Reading that 
same morning to procure the materials for the said capes, 
as no time was to be lost if they were all to be finished 
by Christmas-day. 

' While these affairs were under discussion Bessy ob- 
served and remarked that Henry was looking as if some- 
thing vexed him; and when his mamma asked him 
what it was, he answered, ‘“‘ You let Lucy, and Emily, 
and Bessy have presents to give—why mayn’t I have 
some too? I want to give something to the boys— 
there are twenty of them—TI have often counted them— 
I don’t see why the girls should have all the presents.” 

‘‘T have provided for the boys,” replied Mr. Fair- 
child, “‘ they shall not be unfairly dealt by.” - 

*‘ But I should like to give them some presents my- 
self,” said Henry, ‘‘I ought to give them presents.” 

* Why ought you?” asked Mr. Fairchild. ‘If the 
poor children get what will be useful and pleasant to 
them, does it matter whether I give it or you ?” 

“*T ought to give them something,” repeated Henry, 
‘as well as Lucy, and Emily, and Bessy, do. I know 
what boys like. I wish, papa, you would give me some 
money to buy things for them.” i 

“You are very young,” answered Mr. Fairchild, 
‘and don’t know how to spend money for the best.. If. 
I were to give you any, unless you were to consult some 
older person how to spend it for the poor children, you 
would only throw it away.” | a 
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“J wish you would try me, papa,” answered Henry, 
adding in a lower tone a few words to Bessy, who sate 
near him, “you need not look so, Miss Goodriche,”’ he 
said, “for if papa would only give me some money, I 
am sure I should not throw it away.” 

Mr. Fairchild heard these muttered words of his 
little son, though it had not been intended he should do 
so, and the result of the reflections he made upon them, 
and the boasting spirit which had suggested these and 
those gone before them, was that he gave Henry five 
shillings on which to exercise the discretion so much 
vaunted. | 
In Jess than an hour after noon the whole party were 
on their road to Reading, this scheme being the very 
first which had been effected in the true style of the 
family since they had come to the Grove. That style 
had been that whenever any pleasure rather out of the 
common routine of life was to be enjoyed by one or more 
individuals of the household, every other was to share it 
either as actor or looker-on, by which custom ever 
enjoyment was made to go as far as it possibly could, 
and those of the children were preserved from running 
to excess by the presence of their beloved elders. | 

The order of march was the coach with the two elder 

and three younger ladies in it, and also Mr. Fairchild, 
for it was a very roomy carriage, and Tom and Henry 
followed with John as groom, all three on horseback, 
and thus they set out, though the riders arrived first at 
the town. — : : 
Mr. Fairchild told John that he was to keep with 
Henry when he was in Reading, but not to interfere nor 
give his opinion respecting the outlay of the five shil- 
lings which were burning in his pocket; and though 
John did not say much in reply, his master knew by his 
quiet smile that, as he would have himself said, “ H 
knew pretty well how the wind blew.” | wees 
__ When ladies, and especially young ladies, get into 
drapers’ shops it is not very easy to say when aa may 
get out of them; and though Mr. Simpson could not 
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induce any of the party out of the coach to purchase 
any articles beyond those they actually needed, yet he 
contrived to keep them so long, that Mr. Fairchild and © 
his nephew had full leisure, before they were ready to 
return, to visit the ruins of the ancient royal abbey and 
to contemplate the remains of the building in which their | 
venerable mother had been at school and joined in many 
a merry game of play over what has of late years been 
proved to be a burying place of former generations. 
The evening, in fact, was closing in when the party pre- 
pared to return, and the ladies were just ieee 
themselves in the coach when Henry’s voice was hear 
begging the footman not to close the carriage door, and 
the next minute he had arrived panting to the side of 
the coach, and was exclaiming, ‘‘ Mamma! Lucy! 
Emily! Bessy! please to take my parcels home for me ; 
and please, do please, take great care of them;” and 
forthwith he began handing in one little packet after 
another into the coach, or rather into the laps of his 
mother and sisters, each little packet being enveloped in 
whity-brown paper of exactly the same size, and one 
and all feeling as if it contained two hard round sub- 
stances. ‘‘There,”’ cried Henry as he produced one 
after another of these said little packets, one from each 
jacket pocket for example, others from different parts 
of his dress and person, not omitting his cap, from the 
crown of which he actually drew two, “there now, how 
‘many have you got, have you got all you should have?” 
_. ** Really, my boy,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, “till we 
know how many we should have we cannot answer.” 
_. JT have two,” said Lucy. | . 

_ “And I two,” cried Emily. a 

-. “ And I have three,”’ added Bessy. 

«© And two here,” said Mrs. Fairchild. , 
~ Two and two, and two and two—eight, and John has 
but eleven—there ought to be another—surely John has 
not twelve!’ - | a 

*“‘ Fleven—John has eleven,’’ repeated Bessy, break- 
ing forth into such-noisy merriment that her aunt was. 
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obliged to call her to order, though she could hardly be 
restrained, because she had set both Lucy and Emily off. - 
However, Mrs. Fairchild did at last succeed in making 
herself heard by her little hurried, excited, anxious 
boy, and in making him comprehend that all was right, 
as Bessy held three of his packets. | 

Oh! thank you, dear mamma,” answered the little 
boy, as he made off to where Tom and the pony and 
John waited for him; and off the party set, those in 
the coach having more than enough to talk of as they 
were driven back to the Grove, their conjectures con- 
cerning the contents of Henry’s twenty packets filling 
up every bréak in other matters. 

Dinuer had been some time waiting when they arrived 
at home, but no time was lost afterwards in opening 
the packages and setting everybody who was willing to 
help, to work with the capes; and so expeditiously was 
this managed that the little ladies and Mrs. Goodriche 
were all at work, with no litter about them, when Mr. 
Fairchild and Tom joined them. 

The only appearances of parcels being at the farther 
end of the long serviceable table, for industrious people 
must have a large table if it be in a drawing-room, 
where Henry had marshalled his twenty little whity-— 
brown lots, refusing to let even the enterprising Bessy 

look into any one of them before his papa came. _ 
© Here, papa—here, cousin Tom,” exclaimed the little 
boy in a voice which seemed to indicate, ‘ You shall see 
what you shall see, and you shall be forced to confess 
that I know how to spend money,’ a truth which in its 
simple sense nobody was inclined to dispute. 

_ Mr. Fairchild being thus called upon, stood still at 
the bottom of the table, and laying his hand on one of 
| bie aeons said, “ Well, Henry, and what is in this?” 
Henry caught it up, hastened to open it, and dis-— 
played a leather ball and a knot of packthread, exclaim- 
Ing at the same time, “ There /’? with great exultation, 
* the ball twopence, and a pemmyworth of string!” 

-.: And what is in this 7” asked Mr. Fairchild. 
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~ © Another ball and another pennyworth of string,” 
answered the triumphant boy. : ; ae 
© And another ball and more string, and another ball 
and more string,”’ cried Bessy, placing her hand from 
where she sat from one little packet to another, till 
coming near to the end of the table, she passed her 
hand at once over all that remained, adding, ‘“ and more 
balls and more string, and more balls still, and still more 
string! Who will say Master Henry Fairchild does not 
know how to spend money ?” — tn x, 
** Don’t, Bessy, don’t,” murmured Lucy and Emily 

at one and the same moment, these gentle sisters havin 
discovered that the high fit of excitement™ which had 
possessed their little brother during most part of that 
day was in danger of terminating as such fits often do, 
with children in particular, with rather a low fit of the 
same description. They had observed that his colour 
had varied while Bessy’s nimble fingers were moving 
over his parcels, and something very like a tear had 
risen in his eye. The poor child was in fact beginning 
to suspect that in the fulness of his self-sufficiency he 
had done what would not be thought very wise. Nor 
was Lucy satisfied with crying, ‘‘ Don’t, Bessy ;’’ she 
sprang from her chair, and running in between her papa 
and Henry at the bottom of the table, placing one arm 
over her brother’s shoulders, and looking up to her papa 
at the same time, she said, ‘‘ Henry meant to do well, 
papa, with his five shillings ; you know he is very young 
and without being advised we could not expect him to 
do better—could we, papa 2” » : 

_. “Of course not, dear Lucy,”’ replied Mr. Fairchild. 

Then you are not angry with him, are you, dear 
papa?” resumed Lucy. 7 | : 

‘Angry, my child,” replied Mr. Fairchild, “did I 

not myself give him five shillings, expecting that he 
would in a certain setise throw them away, that is, being 
left to himself as he wished to be, he would spend them 
to no useful purpose {”’ Pata 
© To be sure,” continued Lucy, ‘balls and string are | 
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ee very useful to poor boys, but perhaps they will like 
them.” | | 

_ You forget, Luey,”’ replied her papa, “that some. 
of these boys are thirteen or fourteen years of age, and 
have been well a in their school for some years 
past ; of course a child’s ball and a knot of packthread 
is not exactly the present for such. How much more 
suitable would a book the value of threepence have been 
to them !—-such books, for example, as John brought 
from the fair for you some years ago, which I doubt not 
that you have by you now; whereas had John then 
brought balls and string, where would they be by this 
time !” 

*‘ As you say, aunt Goodriche,’’ remarked Bessy, who 
was longing to put in her word, “a pretty book isa cake 
which one may eat and have it too.” 

No one answered this remark, but Lucy added, ‘‘ You 
know, papa, that Henry could not think of all these 
things ; he meant to do right, indeed he did—please not 
to be angry with him.” | 

** You are pleading hard against my anger, my dear 
child,” returned Mr. Fairchild; “I am not angry, 
though I wish Henry to understand that he has fallen 
into what is wrong to-day, not in having judged amiss 
into spending a sum of money which might have been 
made really useful to the poor boys on useless and in- 
appropriate presents, but in giving way to that self- 
sufficiency which set him above the advice of those 
whom he knew to be wiser than himself. 

Mr. Fairchild then turned and kissed his boy, and 

there the matter ended. 


A Prayer to be endowed with the spirit of Charity in 
- 4 | its highest sense. 


ro) thou who art the Creator of all intelligent beings, 
and yet art known to none of them, -as their merciful 
and tender Father, but unto those to whom thou dost 
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especially reveal thyself in the Son through the’ Divine 
‘Spirit, we desire to thank thee for all thy mercies, our. 
creation, preservation, and above all, for the assurance - 
thou hast given us that our Redeemer liveth, and that 
we live in and through him, and are the objects of his 
most watchful care and paternal love. Now, O Divine 
Father! we implore thee, that we, having been made 
sensible of thy love, and having oftentimes felt the glow 
of that love warming our hearts, may be. enabled to ex- 
ercise that love which we derive from thee towards all 
those with whom we are connected in this present life. 
O, we humbly beseech thee take from us that arrogance, 
that ill-placed self-sufficiency by which in the excite- 
ment of our young spirits we are too often induced to 
play upon the feelings and abuse the simplicity of others 
in jestings which are not convenient and are altogether 
inconsistent with one who accounts himself a child of 
the meek and holy Jesus: and furthermore, we implore 
thee to enable us whilst we remain on earth to mortify 
all those sinful and covetous desires by which we are in 
danger of appropriating all our means to pamper our 
own appetites to the utter neglect of the wants and feel- 
ings of our fellow-men. Grant us light whereby we 
may see and be convinced that selfishness brings its 
own immediate punishment in this present life, and that 
it destroys in its exercise all those sweet charities which 
gladden the homes and the hearts of those who have 
been brought to love thee here on earth. O make us 
kind, and tender, and self-denying, in all our intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures so long as we are with them 
In the flesh, and though we never can approach the ex- 
ample which thou didst set us in thy pure human 
nature, yet let us ever remember that in that nature 
thou didst fulfil the whole law of love. ae 

_ To thee, then, be all glory, to thee, the Father, Son, . 
and Holy Ghost, now and for evermore. Amen, 
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HYMN. 


Winter has a joy for me, 

While the Saviour’s charms I read ; 
Lowly, meek, from blemish free, 

In the snowdrop’s pensive head. 


Spring returns, and brings along 
Life-invigorating suns : 

Hark ! the turtle’s plaintive song 
Seems to speak his dying groans. 


Summer has a thousand charms, 
All expressive of his worth : 

Tis his sun that lights and warms, 
His the air that cools the earth. 


What, has autumn left to say 
Nothing of a Saviour’s grace ? 
Yes, the beams of milder day 
Tell me of his smiling face. 


Light appears with early dawn, 
While the sun makes haste to rise; 
See his bleeding beauties drawn 
On the blushes of the skies. 


Evening with a silent pace 
Slowly moving in the west, 
Shows an emblem of his grace, 
Points to an eternal rest. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


_ Tue ferment at the Grove, on Christmas Eve, scarcely 
fell short in its exuberance any which could have ex- 
isted under the auspices of Lady Catherine Tollemache, | 
the day before the archery meeting; and the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance of this bustle was, that every 
individual, young and old, grave or gay, was equally 
. Q 
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engaged and equally interested in it, and equally con- 
tented, under its influence. And why was this sunshine 
of the heart so generally spread at that time over the 
family, but because the enjoyment which was proposed 
was not a selfish one, for even the little girls being ad-. 
monished by that divine Spirit that dwelt within the 
regenerate, had petitioned their parents that the part of 
the entertainment which they called their own, as they 
were to have much of the management of the presents 
to the children which they had provided, should not be 
referred to themselves, but pass with the other little 
favours to the poor, which went in the names of their 
parents. | 

As the Divine Spirit oftentimes condescends to use 
examples, or warnings, to convey ideas to those under 
his instruction, it is probable that the example of the 
sweet and unostentatious Miss Darfield, was that which 
on this occasion was made serviceable to her little 
friends. 

But to return to our bustle—nothing shall be said of 
the choppings and pickings, and compoundings and roll- 
mgs, which were going on all the day before Christmas 
in the offices; nor even of the inoffensive scoldings 
which kept pace in these said offices with these culinary 
avocations—but we must be somewhat particular in our 
own department. 

_ There was a lengthened discussion as to the apart- 
ment in which the children’s table was to be laid, which 
said discussisn was determined by a petition to Mrs. 
_ Evans to obtain the room in which the steward, when 
at the Grove, sat to do business with the tenants. 

As a matter of course, this was the oddest, most out 
of the way, and most gloomy apartment in the oldest 
part of the house, for the Grove-house had been built at 
two distinct times—the old part having risen into exist- 
-ence probably a century before the new, and, as was 
hinted before, the gloomiest room, as is generally the. 
ease, was assigned to the steward, when the rooms in 
‘the offices were distributed. It was, however, a large 
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room, though very low, wainscotted with old. oaken 
‘boards, on the panels of which hung a long line of | 
hard cold portraits, the similitudes. of many of those 
persons whose relics had mouldered long before in the 
vault under the family pew in the parish church; and 
all the moveable furniture which the room could boast 
seemed as if it had been no stranger to these antique 
personages. | 

_ This room was, through the active agency of Tom, 
Henry, John, and some of the younger servants in the 
establishment, tastefully ornamented with holly and ivy, 
the red, green, and black berries mingling well, and 
happily in great profusion. A temporary table sup- 
ported on tressels, had been fitted up by the village car- 
penter, and some forms, and high seats, were sent from 
the school-room late on the Christmas Eve. The chil- 
dren’s dinner was to consist of roast beef and plum 
pudding, and they were all to have one glass of 
some home-made wine before the cloth was removed. 
After dinner, they were to receive their presents, sing a 
hymn, and then go home, as the evenings were very 
dark. 

The holly and ivy were put up on the Christmas Eve, 
and though the real work was done chiefly by Tom, 
for the young gentleman chose to find fault with any 
arrangement of the decorations that was not quite his 
own, yet any one might have supposed it was all to be 
done, or had been done by Henry himself—such a state 
of bustling happy importance was the little man in. 
When Emily asked him if his balls of string should be 
laid out with the other presents on the table in one of 
the parlours not used in the winter months, Henry 
answered, ‘‘I can’t think about it now, Emily, cousin 
‘Tom it waiting for me to hand him the holly; J can 
tell the very bough or piece that would suit him, and 
the other men are so stupid they never give him the 
-kind of piece that he wants, or they are always handing 
him ivy when he has got ivy, and holly when he has 
co Bn te BE Cue a2. - 
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got holly. John says too, I am the only one who 
gives him what he wants.” eaten et ce 

“Take care, little Master Wisdom,” cried Bessy, 
‘that in your bustle you do not stretch your arm out 
too far, lest you should tilt over. I have heard of 
heroes tilting in olden days,” she added, “ and it was 
always thought fit work for a hero, so Master Henry, as 
you are evidently a hero this morning, take care of 
tilting—remember Mrs. Tilney and the pigs’ wash. _ 

Henry ran off not to hear what more Bessy might 
choose to say upon the subject, for the affair of his first 
adventure at the Grove was a tender point to the little 
boy; but he was soon again so occupied with attending 
to his cousin he had no leisure for remembering past 
grievances. | 

Christmas morning shone forth as bright and lovely a 
day as is ever to be seen at that cold time of the year, 
and the children were awoke by a very sweet and well- 
known carol which was sung by some boys directly below 
their windows. It was 


Hark! the herald angely sing 
Glory to the new-born King! 


Lucy and Emily were soon up and dressed, and before 
they had their frocks on, Bessy ran into their room to 
. wish them a happy Christmas and a merry. new year, 

and then she kissed them all round, nor forgetting Betty 
—-and danced out of the room as quick as she came in, 
for she had heard Henry’s step in the passage. | 
Then they went down to breakfast ; and think of the 
pleasure they all had when it was found that by every- 
body’s plate at the table there was a present laid for 
them ; and what made them all very merry was, nobody 
knew at first from whom the presents came; but at 
last, they were all traced to Mr. Fairchild, excepting 
_ his own present, which had been put there by Tom, 

who had guessed, from some little accident, his uncle's 
intentions, = ~ pee Ped 
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__ There were three useful and pretty work-boxes for the | 
little girls—a knitting basket for Mrs. Goodriche—“The | 
Boy’s Own, Book,” for Henry—a pocket telescope for . 
Tom, and two valuable books for Mr. and Mrs. Fair-. 
child—and everybody liked their own present best, and 
said it was just the thing they wanted. 

It was almost church-time when breakfast was over, 
and the presents had passed from hand to hand, to be 
examined, and Tom said, if his uncle would allow him, 
he would ride one of the horses to the church, and put 
it up at a farmer’s close by ; and then when service was. 
over, he would go on to meet Dr. Reynolds, as he would 
be on the same road. 

The church looked very pretty, with its ivy and 
holly, but Henry said that he could have decked it out 
better, he was sure; and after service, the children weut 
to the school-house, where the scholars were all assem-_ 
bled, before they set off, in twos and twos, to the 
Grove. 

The direct way from the church was through the 
dingle ; and assuredly it was a pretty sight to see the 
happy party crossing along the wood-walks, and passing 
over the bridge into the more open parts of the shrub- 
bery ; whilst the old schoolmaster, with his little cane . 
in his hand, walked somewhat limpingly, on one side of 
the line of the boys—his old wife, the school dame, 
coming primly after him, on the side of the girls’ line. 

As brilliant a white frost as ever spangled the groves 
of our lovely island, had that day dried up even the 
most shaded footpath; and long bright icicles hung 
from the rocks on either side the water-course :—the 
ringers were warming themselves in the belfry, and 
showing how many various peals might be produced 
from four.bells ; in short, it was a period of immense 
delight to many belonging to the long young train, 
though the pleasurable sensations affected our own 
young people in different ways. Bessy was hardly 
hindere: by Mr. Fairchild, near to whom she was walk- 
ing, from inviting and inciting Henry to a scamper, or 
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skirmish, which there and then would have been shock- 
ingly out of place. Emily, who was with her mamma, 
was perfectly dumb from a sense of enjoyment; and 
Lucy whispered to Mrs. Goodriche, as she, in the rear, 
saw the van filing over the bridge— _ oe 


‘‘ These are the joys he makes us know, 
In fields and villages below 
Gives us a relish of his love, 
But keeps his noblest feast above.” 


- Lucy generally repeated this verse on occasions of 
any peculiar delight in the open air. _ 

Though there were sundry stoppages, proceeding — 
from a loose shoe, or a stumble, or some other small 
mischance, amongst the little ones, yet a certain pro- 
gress towards the hall was made every minute, and there 
was no need for hurrying on matters, for there remained 
yet an interval before the time appointed for the exhibi- 
tion of the sirloins and puddings: and none of the family 
was aware that anew arrival awaited them in the portico, 
in the person of the Captain, who had arrived a very 
little time before, having waited in Reading to attend 
divine service. 

The affectionate salutations of the relations and friends 
—with the cheerful, hearty compliments of the season, 
which passed on all sides, could not, however, be pro- 
longed, for there was much business to be done. The 
boys were to be led into the servants’ hall, to take off 
their caps, and to stroke down their hair, where a little 
man neither possessed or could borrow a_pocket- 
comb ; and the girls were to be uncloaked and unbon- 
netted,'and smoothed down in some other room : and, 
whilst there were three young ladies, beside the dame, 
to attend to these latter arrangements, there was only 
Henry and the master to preside over the former. Nor 
did the little boy acquit himself amiss, though, to use a 
very ordinary phrase, he did not quite know what to 
make of himself, and those who knew him best might | 
also have been equally posed, for the extreme deference 
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which was paid to him seemed to require a certain com- — 
mand of manner which he could not hit upon whilst. 
his attention was continually drawn to himself, but. 
which came of itself without effort, when the interest of 
the scene caused him to forget that such a person exist- 
ed as Master Fairchild of the Grove-house. 

It so fell out that both parties, that of the boys and 
that of the girls, being informed that the dinner was on 
the table, notwithstanding all previous arrangements, 
owing to some mistake originating in over care to avoid 
such dilemma, the master and mistress, with their re- 
spective trains, met in the wide passage into which the 
steward’s room opened, and ae confusion ensued that 
the dame pushed and shoved the boys instead of the 
girls, and the old master was thrown altogether into the 
rear. The little people were, however got into the 
room after some delay, and would have been duly located 
in much less time than they were, each before his plate, 
and knife and fork, and spoon, if Bessy, in her brisk- 
ness, had not pushcd many of the least children into the 
lowest seats, and the tallest into those which were more 
elevated, adding sundry other blunders of the same de- 
scription, the rectifying of which she would never have 
arrived at without the aid of John, who was head mana- 
ger on this occasion. 

At length, however, as the Captain remarked, for he 
had entered with his brother’s family, and was stand- 
ing with them at the upper end of the room, ‘all the 
crafts, small and large, being come to anchor, the school- 
master arose, and at the signal, those persons at the 
dinner-table, whose feet were not suspended in mid air, 
which was the case with all those who had been lifted 
into lofty and commanding seats, a grace, or hymna. 
was sung, the master leading off, and the rest in 
the room who could follow his lead, joining in one 
cheerful simple chorus. : - 
_ This ancient parlour was furnished with two doors, 
facing each other, the one opening towards the offices, 
and the other into the principal hall, in the new part 
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of the house. The servants had entered of course, 
at the former door, and there stood grouped together 
whilst they listened to the-sweet hymn which formed a 
somewhat lengthened grace. The words which were 
sung were— «e 


When Hagar found the bottle spent, — 
And wept o’er Ishmael, ==> 

A message from the Lord was sent 
To guide her to a well. 


Should not Elijah’s cake and eruse 
Convince us at this day, 

A gracious God will not refuse . 
Provisions by the way. | 


His saints and servants shal! be fed, 
The promise is secure ; 

“ Bread shall be given them,” as he said, 
‘“‘ Their water shall be sure.” 


Repasts far richer they shall prove 
Than all earth’s dainties are; 
To feel and know a Saviour’s love, 
Makes sweet the meanest fare. 


So much pleased was the Captain with the air, and 
his brother trusted with the sentiments to which it was 
attuned, that, forgetting the many hungry longing eyes 
set on the smoking viands with which the table groaned, 
he lifted up his fine deep voice and begged for the strajn 
again. ‘So well was this received, even by the chil- 
dren, that his proposal was followed up at once in such 
style as led to the hope that hearts rather than tongues - 
gave utterance to the holy desires expressed in the 
stanzas thus repeated. ae 
» The choral song was thus rising a second time to its 
highest sweetest notes, in rich harmony with that voice 
which now aided it, and which had oftentimes had power © 
to make itself heard amidst the thunders of the earth 
and heavens, when Tom Fairchild entered by the door 
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from the hall, and seemed as if he would have advanced 
straight up to his aunt at the higher end of the apart: 
ment, had he not feared to disturb the singing. He ac- 
cordingly checked his movements and stood where he 
was. - . . . 
It did not appear that any one noticed him but Emily, 
who happened to be looking towards that end of the 
room when he came in. He was almost immediately 
followed by Dr. Reynolds: but what astonished Emily, 
for she was prepared to see the old gentleman, was, 
that there was a tall graceful young lady leaning on his. 
arm, whom he was seemingly encouraging to come for- 
ward, whilst for some cause or another she appeared to 
_be almost unwilling so to do. 
Emily afterwards learnt that her cousin Tom, intend- 
ing a surprise to the younger members of the party, and 
also in kindly consideration for the feelings of the stran- 
ger young lady, who would not have liked to disturb. 
the family as they were marshalling the children into 
the room where the dinner was laid out, and prevent 
them by her entrance from placing them at table, had _ 
brought in the whole party to the house by the glass 
door of the breakfast parlour, and then leading them up 
stairs, he had taken them to the apartments provided . 
for them, for true it is that though unknown to Emily, 
Lucy, Bessy, or Henry, a bed-room had been prepared 
that very morning for the stranger lady as well as for 
Dr. Reynolds. 7 
By this movement of Tom’s, the unknown lady wore 
no bonnet or shawl to hide her face or figure, so that 
Emily could see her countenance well, excepting where 
it. was shaded by the rich ringlets of brown hair which, 
parted back on her fair forehead, fell luxuriantly on her 
neck ; but Emily did not long look at her, for as Dr. 
Reynolds stepped more forward she perceived that he 
held a little girl, one she thought must be even younger » 
than Henry, by the hand. . it, 


Emily saw at once that she was a very pretty little 


girl, and that she looked about her with less fear than 
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the grown up young lady did; and though her. dress 
was as plain as it could be, though very, very neat, she 
could see at once that sbe had been brought up with 
great care. . -_ | a ae : 
Emily contrived to draw Lucy’s attention, even with- 
out speaking, to all these strange things; and. she was 
glad she had so soon succeeded in doing so, for Lucy’s 
ns were in the right direction before the next strange 
thing happened. Se 
The next thing was, that Mrs. Johnson, who had 
come forward before the other servants, towards Dr. 
Reynolds, and the young lady, as soon as they ap-'. 
peared, came still more quickly forward when she saw. 
the little girl; and the little one at the same moment. 
seeing her, made a movement as if she would have run 
‘to meet her. This movement was felt by the worthy 
gentleman who held her hand ; and though he restrained 
her from stirring from his side, he smiled most benignly 
on the child as he drew her back; and as to the little 
one’s own eyes, they perfectly danced with joy and af- 
fection, and her sweet face seemed te beam with love. 
To see her so pleased, made Emily and Lucy too 
almost cry with joy; indeed their eyes were moist with 
tears; but they brushed them away on hearing Tom, 
who had suddenly come behind them, whisper in their 
ears the much-dreaded words—‘ The new governess.” 
“* What that mild-looking, timid, pretty lady ?”’ thought 
‘Emily and Lucy at once; ‘‘ how could we be afraid of 
her?” But they had no time for more thought ; the grace 
-awas finished; Mr. Fearing and John, with Mrs. Evans, 
had begun the carving; Mrs. Johnson had made a step 
in advance ; Dr. Reynolds had loosed his hold of the 
little girl ; and the worthy woman and the young stranger. 
had met with an embrace so warm, so cordial, that only 
‘a maternal heart could have bestowed it, or a child-like 
feeling could have returned it. | ee 
“ Dear, dear Miss Dolly—my own little Dolly—my 
little darling,’’ exelaimed Mars. Johnson after a-:moment’s. 
- recovery, “how glad I am to see your sweet face again |”” 
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_. * And I am come to live here,”’ answered the child; 
and Marian is to teach me, and Mr. Fairchild and dear. 
Mrs. Fairchild will-love me as if I was their own little 
girl; and Miss Lucy and Miss Emily will let me play 
with them, and Marian is not to look sad or cry any, 
‘any more; and dear, dear Mrs. Johnson will be here 
too. O, how happy we shall be, for we have a home 
again—a home, a happy home, where every one will 
love us!” | 
_ As Dolly said this, little Dolly, for whose parents’ 
sake the golden harp had been sacrificed, she was ready 
to weep for joy, whilst Emily and Lucy could only ex- 
claim, “ Dolly-—little Dolly—surely it can’t be little 
Dolly and her sister Marian !” | 
6 Yes, it is,” cried the child; ‘yes, I am little 
Dolly, and this is my own dear sister Marian ;’”’ and 
when Lucy and Emily could doubt no longer, they went 
up to her and kissed her, as elder sisters should kiss a. 
little one; and they told her how glad they were to see” 
her, and how they already knew all about her from Mrs. 
Johnson, and had loved her and her sister without 
knowing them. : 7 
In the meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild had spoken 
kindly to the timid, youthful Marian. Mrs. Fairchild 
had even kissed her, and told her how glad they were 
that she was coming to live with them to teach Lucy 
and Emily in the same simple christian plan, as she 
‘had been helped to teach little Dolly. Poor Marian’s 
eyes filled with tears at this great kindness, and she 
said something about her love for her little sister; that 
she could never have left her, and yet she never could 
‘have hoped or expected to have met with such kind 
friends as would condescend to pay her, not only liber- 
ally for what little she might be able to do, but also to 
keep her little Dolly with her, and use her tenderly and 
gently, as she had ever been used to. Seg 
-_ YT cannot thank you,” murmured the young girl—. 
-T cannot thank, as I would wish, either you or my all- 
~bounteous Parent above, who has thus administered to all 
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my wants, even beyond my utmost expectations.” As 
rian said this, little Dolly, who had none of the fear 
for her sister that Lucy and Emily still felt for the new 
governess, but who ever treated her as a tender indul- 
gent mother, here drew them nearer to Marian, from 
whose side she never liked to be long absent, and then 
‘whispered into that dear sister’s ear how very happy 
she was. The young girl, who for some years we may 
say had been struggling with poverty, and the hard 
usages of the world, to enable her to maintain a descent 
appearance, not only for herself but for her orphan sis- 
ter, could not stand this sudden change she met with 
from the christian kindness of those with whom she 
was now about to dwell. A beautiful glow spread itself 
over her face; her lip trembled, and owing to her 
oe for she was scarcely eighteen, she seemed to 
ook round for the maternal bosom on which she might 
throw herself, and there be soothed, not to happiness, 
for she was only too happy, but to peace. 

Mrs. Johnson and herself had met occasionally ; the 
good woman had known her young—had loved and ad- 
mired her long ; her countenance was most familiar to 
the overcharged heart of the happy young creature, and 
as their eyes met, the worthy woman held out her hand — 
to her tenderly and encouragingly. This last kindness 
was too much for Marian ; ae threw herself into Mrs. 
Johnson’s arms, and was led by her out of the room, 
whilst the little Dolly was carried off by her young com- 
panions to help to wait upon the children, who had 
commenced their dinner, unconscious of what had 
been passing in one corner of the large apartment. 
And now how busy were the little people during the 
rest of that dinner, and it was wonderful to see the 
beautiful effects of early training as evidenced in the 
little seven-year-old Dolly against the fourteen-year-old 
Bessy. Whilst the one ran off with the plates before 
the poor children had finished what they had. before 
them, running hither and thither—asking all the — 
‘carvers for more, and never having the plate at 
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hand when the mest was ready for it; the other went 
on in her own steady way, inquiring on whom she 
waited whether they would have more, and hy her 
pretty mild manner of asking for what was wanted, 
gaining immediate attention. There was a certainty 
that the plate removed by Dolly would -reach its 
destination, but the unhappy victim dependent upon 
Miss Bessy’s attention was left to the accident of chance 
whether he or she was ever again remembered by her 
or not. 7 

When Marian once again returned, the traces of tears 
being washed away, she was ready to enjoy all that 
passed, and to smile at the innocent wonder of her little 
sister, as Henry somewhat proudly showed to her the 
result of his shopping at Reading for the benefit of the 
boys. — | 
The repast being over, Dr. Reynolds taking upon 
himself to speak, as the only clergyman present, said 
a few words to the persons assembled on the great 
happiness of meeting here below with those whom we 
hope to meet again hereafter, when all tears shall be 
wiped from every eye, where all shall be joy and rejoic-. 
ing in the Saviour. who in his own person in his various 
types has shown to us that he is capable of being all in 
all tous. He is the bread of life, the wine of strength, 
the light that is sufficient without sun or moon, the 
water that will never fail, the Shepherd or the protec- 
tor, the brother or the sweet companion, the Mediator, 
the ¢ree whose roots support the branches. The Lamb 
and the. Lion of Judah, the Son of man who died for us 
the Son of God who redeems us. 
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An address to the Almighty on occasion of a reunion of 
Christian Brethren, and a petition for a continual 
supply of that brotherly charity then prevailing, from 

. the only inexhaustible source, the fountain of divine | 
_ love. , | 


We thank thee, O our blessed Father, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier ! for the sweet spirit which thou hast at this 
time shed on our little reunion, and for the feelings of 
brotherly love and charity towards each other which we 
now experience; but we. confess that every tie which - 
binds us together is weak as far as it is of earth, the 
sweetest and the best being liable to be dissolved by 
time, and certain to be broken in death ; for every bond 
of union which is merely of the flesh must perish toge- 
ther with all things natural, whilst such as are formed 
in thee through the divine Saviour will endure when 
time and death shall be no more. 

We have all felt the sweet influence of the various 
relations of life, and bright and pleasant have been some 
of the hours on which the best charities of our nature 
have shed their influence. Yet what are these fleeting 
occasions compared with those in which thou hast made 
us sensible of that union of heart with those with whom 
we are associated on earth, of which thou art the centre 
and the spring. | 
- Thou, O Lord, and thou only, art the one Spirit 
which unites thy children on earth and in heaven; thou 
art the golden chain which binds us all to thyself and 
to one another; and praise be to thee, a chain which 
a passions in their fiercest strength are not able to 
break. | | | 
Though now, in thy divine mercy, thou hast brought 
us this day to a sure resting-place, and spread before us an 
appearance, as of a blooming Eden of domestic love, yet 
may we never forget that unless our paradise is watered — 
_ by the dew of heaven, and the root of every little plant 
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refreshed by the streams of life, briars and thorns will 
grow up in our fairest bowers, and our sweetest blos- 
soms will return to the dust before they have fulfilled 
their appointed day. | 

Oh ! then, divine Father, in thy tender mercy sanctify 
the bond which unites our little reunion of this day, and 
let thy grace descend from thyself, our glorious head, upon 
all the members of this family, as the fragrant ointment 
of the sanctuary, which flowed from Aaron’s head to the 
skirts of his raament. Through its precious influences 
may we henceforth feel how good and joyful a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Through the divine Spirit, having been made mem- 
bers of thy lowly family on earth when the day of our 
change shall come, we shall, through the same grace, be 
admitted to that family in heaven, where we shall be- 
hold and partake of the Eternal Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost, where no sin will be, to seem to check the wor 
of ineffable and everlasting love. Amen. 


HYMN. 


How sweet the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds ! 

How swift the heavenly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one ! 


To each the soul of each how dear ! 
What zealous love, what holy fear ! 
How doth the generous flame within 
Refine from earth, and guard from sin ! 


Their streaming eyes for ever flow 

For human guilt and mortal woe! 
‘Their ardent pray’rs together rise, 

Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 
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Together joined, they seek the place 

Where God reveals his gracious face. 

How high! how strong their raptures swell, 
There’s none but kindred souls can tell. 


Nor shall the glowing flame expire, 
When quenched in nature’s failing fire ; 
Then shall they meet in realms above, 
In heav’ns of joy, because of love. 


THE END. 
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FIXLD, A.M., Rectur of Stevenage, Herts, and Canon of Chester, ‘Third 
Series. 12mo.. cloth 6s. 


BLUNT, REV. H.-~POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. By the late 
Rev. Henry Buunzt, M.A., Rector of Streatham, Surrey. Third Ldition, 
with a Portrait. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, each 6s. 


— A FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PENTATEUCH. Third 


Edition, 3 vols, 12mo. cloth, each 6s. 


— NINE LECTURES upon the HISTORY of SAINT PETER. 
Eighteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. : 


— EIGHT LECTURES onthe HISTORY of JACOB. Sixteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


— TWELVE LECTURES on the HISTORY of ABRAHAM. 
' Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s.6d. 


— LECTURES on the HISTURY of SAINT PAUL. Tenth 
Edition. 2 Parts. 12mo. cloth, each 5s. 6d. 


— LECTURES on the HISTORY of our LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST, Eleventh Edition. 3 Parts. 12mo. cloth, each 5s. 6d. 
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4 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


BLUNT, REV. H. 


— DISCOURSES upon some of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES ‘of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Ninth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. . 


— SERMONS preached in TRINITY CHURCH, CHELSEA. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


—A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ASIA. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. . 


—LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Fifth Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


BRADLEY, REV. C.—-SERMONS on SOME of the TRIALS, 
DUTIES, and ENCOURAGEMENTS of the CHRISTIAN LIFE, By 
the Rev. CHARLES Brap.gEy, Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshire. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


— SERMONS, preached chiefly at the Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


— PRACTICAL SERMONS for every Sunday and Principal Holy- 
day in the Year. Fourth Edition. Complete in One Volume. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 

N.B. The Third Volume to complete the early edition can be had in post 
8vo. price 8s. 


— SERMONS preached in the Parish Church of Glashury, Breck- 


nockshire, and St. James’s Chapel, Clapham, Surrey. Ninth Edition. 
In One Volume, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


— SERMONS preached in the Parish Church of an 
Bucks. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 


BRADLEY, REV. A.—-SERMONS CHIEFLY ON CHARACTER: 
preached at Hale, Surrey. By the Rev. ArTHUR BRADLEY, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of Hale, and Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Feap. cloth, 5s. 


BRIGHT,DR.J.—A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST AND AIR-PASSAGES, with a Review of the Several 
Climates Recommended in these Affections. By Jamzs ‘Baient, M.D. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS HATCHARD. 


BURTT, J.—EXEMPLA NECESSARIA; or, Elementary Latin 
Exercises on all the Parts of Speech, and the Substance of Syntax; con- 
taining English Words and Sentences to be turned into Latin, Latin into 
English, and numerous Examination Questions to be entered on with the 
Accidence. With an Introduction, By J. Burrtr, Teacher of Latin, 
&e. Third Edition, much enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BYRTH, REV. DR.—REMAINS OF THOMAS BYRTH, D.D., 
Rector of Wallasey; with a Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. G. R. 
MoncrelrFr, Rector of Tattenhall. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


CALCUTTA, BISHOP OF.—THE EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY, in a Course of Lectures delivered iu the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Islington. By the Right Reverend DANIEL Wi son, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth, 9s. 


— SERMONS delivered in India. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


— THE DIVINE AUTHORITY and PERPETUAL OBLIGA-.- 
TION of the LORD’S DAY asserted in Seven Sermons. Third Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


— SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS of CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE and PRACTICE, Sixth Edition. 8vo. bds. 12s., or 12mo. 53. 


— A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young 
Persons about to be CONFIRMED. Twenty-second Edition. 12mo. 
sewed, 4d. 

— A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young 


Persons previously to Receiving the LORD’S SUPPER. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo.sewed, 4d. 


CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF.—A PRACTICAL EX- 
POSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, in the form of Lec- 
tures, intended to assist the practice uf domestic instruction and devo- 
tion. By Jonw Birp, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Seventh Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo.cloth, 9s. 


- A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. 
MARK, in theform of Lectures. Seventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s, 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, 
in the form of Lectures. Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


6 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF. 
— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, 


in the form of Lectures. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth, 9s. 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the ACTS of the APOS- 


TLES, in the form ofLectures. Second Edition. 1 vol.8vo., or 2 vols. 


12mo., cloth, 9s. 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE of ST. PAUL 
to the ROMANS, and the FIRST EPISTLE to tho CORINTUIANS, 
in the form of Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo.,or2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of ST. PAUL’S SECOND 
EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, and the EPISTLES to the GALA- 
TIANS, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS; in the 
form of Lectures. 1 vol 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES 
to the THESSALONTANS, to TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILEMON, and 
the HEBREWS, in the form of Lectures. 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth, 9s. 


— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GENERAL EPISTLES 
of JAMES, PETER, JOTIN, and JUDE, in the form of Lectures. 1 vol. 
8vo., or 2 vols, 12mo., cloth, 9s. 


— CHRISTIAN CHARITY ; its Obligations and Objects, with 


reference to the present state of Society. In a Series of Sermons. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 0s., or 12mo., Gs. 


— APOSTOLICAL PREACHING CONSIDERED, in an Exa- 


mination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects re- 
lating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on different occasions. 
Ninth Ldition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


— SERMONS onthe PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH: to which are added, Three Sermons on Good Friday. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. Gd. 


— THE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, derived from its 
NATURE and RECEPTION. Seventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
or foolscap, 3s. 


— A SERIES of SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN FAITH and 
CHARACTER. Eighth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 103.6d.; or 12mo. 6s. 
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' CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF. 


— A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the CREATION, and 
on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the CREATOR. Sixth Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CHILDERS, REV. C.-SERMONS PREACHED AT NICE, 
between the Years 1843 and 1851. By the Rev. CHARLES CHILDERS, 
British Chaplain. TF cap. cloth, 4s. 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY; a Collection of Letters addressed 
to Mourners. 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. 


CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, Hunting Mrs. P. A Tale, 
founded on Facts. Intended as a Christmas Boxf or those who wish to 
begin the New Year without Her. Third Edition, 8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the author of “ The Listener.” 
Eighth Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 5s. 
CONTENTS. 


1, In the Object of Life. 4. In the Condition of Life. 
2. In the Rule of Life. 5. In his Sorrows. 
3. In his Intercourse with the | G. In his Joys. 

World. 7. Tn his Death. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, conducted by Members of the Esta- 
blished Church, published monthly, Is. 6d. 


CHURTON, REV. H. B. W.—THOUGHITS on the LAND of the 
MORNING; a Record of Two Visits to Palestine, 1849-50. By H. B. 
WHITAKER Courton, M.A., Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, and late Preacher of the Charterhouse. 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Crown 8vo. with numerous ilus- 
trations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

‘fhe pious and accomplished Author of this work has traversed the East 
as one who looks to the ultimate restoration of the people of Israel to their 
Jong lost inlicritance, and to the favour of God, &ce. The volume is per- 
vaded by a spirit of deep piety, and it will be an agreeable and profitable 
companion to all students of the Sacred Volume. Its details arc, through- 
out, most interesting; and the engravings by which it is illustrated are in all 
cases extremely well exccuted, and in many instances are eminent)y beautiful, 
We should say, that froin the elegance of the Volume it would be a very 
appropriate gilt to young persons of picty, whe are habitual students of the 
Bible.” — English Review. 


CLARK, REV. F. F.—PLAIN SERMONS to COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATIONS. By Francie FoREMAN CLARK, A.B., Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and late Minister of Christ 
Church, Chorley. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
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CLARK, MRS. T.—THE COUNTRY PARSON’S WIFE. Being 


intended as a Continuation of, and Companion to, ‘* Hersert’s COUNTRY 
Parson.” By Mrs. THomasCuarK. Fcap.cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CLOSE, REV. F.—PASSION WEEK LECTURES: delivered 
inthe Parish Church, Cheltenham, in the year 1847. By the Rev. F. 
Cvosz, A.M., Perpetual Curate. 12mo.cloth, 5s. 


— MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. Preached at Cheltenham. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. bds. 21s. 


— THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the SECOND ADVENT 
of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CIIRIST, considered in a 


Course of Four Sermons, Preached in the Season of Advent, 1845. Feap. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


COMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS. By A Lapy. Second 


Edition, corrected. 12mo. ls. 6d. 


COMPANION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 24mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CONSISTENCY. By Cuartorre Exizaszetn. Sixth Edition. 
18mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


COUSINS, REV. D. L.-EXTRACTS from the DIARY of a 


WORKHOUSE CHAPLAIN. By tho Rev. D. L. Cousins, A.M. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 


CRABBE, REV. G.—POSTHUMOUS SERMONS by the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBE, L.L.B., Author of ** The Borough,” * Tales of 
the Hall,” &c. Edited by Jonn D. Hastrnas, A.M., Rector of Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. 8vo., with a Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


P a publlatied for the liquidation of the debt on Trowbridge Church and 
chools. 


CRAIC, REV. E.—BRIEF HINTS to CANDIDATES for HOLY. 
ORDERS, By the Rev. Epwarp Craia. Feap. cloth, 3s. 


Contents: — Choosing the Profession—Preparatory Study—Reading for 
Holy Orders—The Yormularies—Composition — Sermon- Making —Preach- 
ing—Reading—Schools—V isiting—Dissent—Popery—Consistency, &c. 


CRUDEN, A.-—A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE tothe HOLY 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT ; or, A Dictionary 
AND ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE Bisugs. In Two Parts. To which 
is added, A ConcoRDANCE TO THE APOCRYPHA. By ALEXANDER 
Cavpen, M.A. The Ninth Edition. With a Life of the Author, by 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 4to. boards, 12. Is. 
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CUNNINCHAM, REV. J. W.-SERMONS. By the Rey. J. W. 
Cunnineuan, A.M., Vicar of Harrow, and late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 2 vols.8vo. bds. ll. 1s. 


— SIX LECTURES on the BOOK of JONAH. Feap. bds. 3s. 
— THE VELVET CUSHION. Eleventh Edition. Feap. bds. 5s. 


DON, J.—HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS; or, an Accented 
Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants cultivated in the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden. By the late James Don, Curator, with the 
additions and improvements of the successive Editors:—F. Pursh, J. 
Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c., and the late G. Sinclair, F.U.8. &c. The 
Thirteenth Edition, now further enlarged, improved, and brought down to 
the present time. By P.N. Don. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


DRUMMOND, H.—SOCIAL DUTIES on CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES. By Henry Daommonn, Esq., M.P. Fifth Edition. Feap. 
cloth, 4s. 

EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of NEATNESS and ORDER. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction by Tugrzgsa Tipy. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
18mo. sewed, 6d. 


EDELMAN, REV. W.—SERMONS on the HISTORY of JOSEPH. 
Preached in the Parish Church of 8t. Mary, Wimbledon. By the Rev. 
W.EpELMAN, Perp. Curate of Merton. 12mo.cloth, 5s. 


— THE FAMILY PASTOR; or, Short Sermons for Family Read- 
ing. 12mo.cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDMUNDS, REV. J.—-SERMONS, preached for the most part in 
a Country Churchin the Diocese of Durham. By the Rev. Jonn Epmunps, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of the University of Durham. Second Series. 
Feap. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

‘“The Sermons contained in this volume are generally sound and emi- 
nently practical, and admirably adapted for the purpose for which they are 
published—to be read in families to children and servants on the Sunday 
evening.” — John Bull. 

‘« The Sermons are calculated for the benefit of such congregations as that 
to which they were addressed. They are plain, scriptural, and practical. 
They pretend to no ambitious flights. We hope they have been blessed to 
those who heard them, and may afford similar benefit to many others into 
whose hands they may fall.””"—Christian Times. 


ELLIOTT, REV. C. B.-THE REV. C. B. ELLIOTT’S HORA 
APOCALYPTICA; Abridged for the School-room, and for Family Read. 


ing. Second Edition, revised and corrected. With a Recommendatory 
Notice by the Author of the ‘Hora Apocalyptice.” Feap. cloth, 5s. 
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ELWIN, REV. F.—EPHRAIM; a Course of Lectures delivered 
during Lent, at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. Fountain 
Euwin, Vicar of Temple, Bristol, and one of the Ministers ofthe Octagon 
Chapel. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 


FAR OFF: or Asia and Australia Described. With Anecdotes 
and Numerous Illustrations. By the Author of ‘‘ Peep of Day.” &c. 
Seventh Thousand. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

‘We have sometimes met clergymen who are in the habit of endeavouring 
to promote the Mixsionary cause in their parishes, who would be thankful 
for such a little book as this. It seems to us just the sort of book that 
might be read out to a class of young persons, either in National Schools or 


otherwise, and which would be certain to interest them oxceedingly.”— 
Linglish Review. 


— FAR OFF: Part II.; or, Africa and America Described. 


With Anecdotes and Numcrous Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


FINCHER, J.—THE ACHIEVEMENTS of PRAYER. Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Seriptures. By the late Joseru Fincukr, 
4sq. With a Testimony to the Work by Jamcs Montgomery, Esq., 
Shefheld. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


— THE INTERPOSITION of DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Se- 


lected exclusivelyfrom the Holy Scriptures. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FIRST SEAL: being SHORT HOMILIES on the GOSPEL 
according to ST. MATTHEW. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 


FORSYTH, REV. J. H.—SERMONS by the late REV. JOHN 
HAMILTON FORSYTH, M.A., Curate of Weston-Super-Mare, and 
afterwards Minister of Dowry Chapel, Clifton, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Thomond. With a Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Wixson, M.A, Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire. Third Edition. 
Yvo. cloth, with large Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


— MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. J. HAMILTON FORSYTH, 
M.A. By the Rev. E. Wizson. Third Edition. Fceap. cloth, with a 
Portrait, 5s, 


“‘ The character of Mr. Forsyth is one which we greatly admire,’’ &c.— 
Christian Observer. 


GARBETT, ARCHDEACON.—DIOCESAN SYNODS AND 
CONVOCATION. A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens 
of the Archdeaconry of Chichester. August, 1852. By the Venerable 
JAMES GARBETT, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. Second Edition. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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GARBETT, ARCHDEACON. 
— THE BEATITUDES of the MOUNT, In Seventeen Sermons. 


12mo, cloth, 74. 


‘* There is a depth and a solidity in these discourses, which favourably 
distinguish them from so many of the superficial productions with which 
the press is teeming. The reader cannot but feel that he has something 
worth thinking of presented to him; and the more he ponders them the 
greater will be his profit.’"—Church of England Mayazine. 


‘ ‘* Of Archdeacon Garbett’s Sermons it is impossible to speak tuo highly,” 
c.-~Pust. 


‘¢ The Sermons, apart from the text, are such as the catholicity and piety 
of Archdeacon Garbett would lead us tu expect. The Beatitudes suggested 
to his earnest and spiritual mind many high and holy thoughts, and leaving 
the beaten track of commentating, he wrote down these thoughts. To read 
with ordinary attention what he has written, and not be pleased and editied, 
would be impossible. He speaks out of the fulness of @ warm heart and well- 
cultivated mind, and we earnestly hope that many thousands, whom his 
living ministrations cannot reach, will hear him speak through the medium 
of this charming velume.’’— Christian Times. 


— CHRIST on EARTH, in HEAVEN, and on the JUDGMENT 
SEAT. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12s. 


‘““No one can read these volumes without great delight and profit.”— 
Christian Observer. 


— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, cach 12s. 
— CHRIST as PROPHET, PRIEST, and KING; being a 


Vindication of the Church of England from Theological Novelties,in Eight 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, at Canon Bampton's 
Lecture, 1842. 2vols.8vo.cloth, Jd. 4s. 


CIBBON, E.—THE HISTORY ofthe DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gibbon, Esq. New dition. 
8 vols. 8vo.cloth, 32. 


THE GIPSIES. Dedicated, by permission, to James Crabb, the 
Gipsies’ Friend. Fceap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


GOODE, REV. F.—THE BETTER COVENANT PRACTI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED, from Hebrews viii. 6, 10—12 3; witha Supris- 
MENT on Philippians ii. 12, 13,and Notes. By the late Rev. F. Goope, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. To which is added, A Sermou on Jer. xxxi. 
$1—34. Icap. cloth, 7s. r 


GOODE, REV. W.—AID for DETERMINING SOME DIS- 
PUTED POINTS in the CEREMONIAL of the CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. By Winuram Goove, M.A.,, F.S,A., Rector of Allhallows the 
Great and Less. Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 48. 
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12 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


GOODE, REV. W. 


— A VINDICATION of the DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND on the Validity of the Orders of the Scotch and Foreign 
Non-Episcopal Churches. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


— THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
as to the Effects of Baptism in the case of Infants. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Baptismal Services of Luther and the Nuremberg and 
Cologne Liturgies. Second Edition. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

THE GOSPEL of OTHER DAYS or, Thoughts on Old and 


New Testament Scriptures. By the Author of ‘‘ Seed Time and Ilarvest.’’ 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 


*¢ It is a source of much gratification to be able to recommend a work 
of this kind when so much perversion is sought to be effected through 
similar means. No parent need fear to place this book in the hands of his 
children, for it abounds with truths sct out in a familiar style and manner 
to insure profitable results.”— Bell’s Messenger. 

** We heartily welcome the little book .... As a@ sound and eminently 
practical compression of a great subject into a very small compass, we can 
heartily recommend it.”— Bickersteth’s Weekly Visitor. 

CRIFFITH, REV. T.—T HE APOSTLES’® CREED, a Practical 
Exposition of the Christian Faith, considered in relation to the wants of 
the Religious Sense, and certain errors of the Present Day. Bythe Rev. 
Tuomas Grir¥ituH, A.M., Minister of Ram’s Episcopal Chapel, Homerton. 
12mo. cloth, 10s. 


— OUR BAPTISMALSTANDING PRACTICALLY CON. 
SIDERED. 12mo. Js. 6d. 
— THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Sixth Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


— LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE; or, Scripture views of Hu- 
man Life. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s.6d. 


— THE LORD’S PRAYER, contemplated as the Expression 
of the Primary Elements of Devoutness. Second Edition. Fcap.8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. . 


— SERMONS, preached in St. James’s Chapel, Ryde. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

—- CONFIRMATION and the BAPTISMAL VOW: for 
Catechumens, Communicants, Parents, and Sponsors. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— CONFIRMATION; its Nature, Importance, and Benefits. 
Fourth Edition, 4d., or 3s. 6d. a dozen. 

— THE LORD’S SUPPER; its Nature, Requirements, and 
Benefits. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. 
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and English Languages. By C.Graaura. Square 18mo. bound, 4s. 6d. 


GRAY, MRS. H.—HISTORY of ROME for Young Persons, 
By Mrs. Waminton Gray, with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 
12mo. cloth, 12s. 


GRACLIA, C.—A POCKET DICTIONARY of the Italian 
| 


“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the critical 
school into working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks 
of our youth.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


‘*The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated 
to awaken and sustain the attention. "— Alhenwum. 


— EMPERORS OF ROME FROM AUGUSTUS TO CON. 
STANTINE; being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 1 vol. JZmo. 
with Illustrations, 8s. 


** So many applications are made to us for histories suited to a period of 
life when the mind is beginning to develope its power, and to find satisfac- 
tion in connecting the past with the present and the future in human affairs, 
that we are induced to recommend these volumes, which however widely 
circulated, have not half the circulation which they deserve. They are clearly 
written. They neither minister to childish imbecility, or take for grauted 
a measure of knowledge which cannot be lawfully expected of the young. 
They present the page of history as it really is—not a series of dry details, 
nor of gorgeous spectacles, but with enough of plain fact to instruct the 
understanding, and of romantic incident to hindle the sympathies and affee- 
tions. The German school of historical doubters are neither listened to by 
Mrs. Gray as oracles, nor rejeetcd as imposters. Nicbuhr is heard, without, 
as in sume cases, being worshipped. ‘Those will dv litule jusvice to these 
volumes whu regard them as of value only to the young. We know of no 
book of the kind in which the upper classes of public schools may more sue- 
cessfully study those facts of which they are apt to be miserably ignorant, 
and in which their fathers may tind more suggestive hints for the Pulpit and 
the Senate.” —Christian Obscrver. 


‘*We have no hesitation in saying, that thisis one of the best histories of 
the Roman Empire for children and young people which has come under our 
notice. Mrs. Hamilton Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some 
of the more important ancient writers on the subject of which she treats, 
and also with the criticisms of Nicbuhr aud other modern investigators of 
Roman history.”—Athenaum. 


** It may be recommended asa clear, rapid, and well arranged summary 
of facts, pointed by frequent but brief reflections. . . . The book is a 
very good compendium of the Imperial History, primarily designed for chil- 
dren, but useful for all.”— Speclaivr. 


**1t would be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, that it is 
written solely for schools and children. In reality itis an abridgment far 
more likely to be useful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the 
working of general Jaws, and make their own observations upon men and 

_ things. A striking characteristic of the book is the impartiality of its 
| political tone, and its high mora) feeling.” —Ezaminer. 
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CRAY, MRS. H. 


— THE HISTORY of ETRURIA. Part I. TARCHUN 
AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foun- 
dation of Rome. Part II. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF ROME 
TO THE GENERAL PEACE OF ANNO TARQUINIENSIS, 839, 
B. C. 348. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, each 12s. 


** A work which we strongly recommend as certain to afford pleasure and 
profit to every reader.” —Athenaum. 


— TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA in 1839. 
Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, post &vo. cloth, I. 1s. 


*¢ Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembly of 
modern female writers.”—Quarterly Review. 


** We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray’s mostusefulandinteresting volume.” 
—Edinburgh Review. 


GRAY, REV. J. H.—EXPLANATION of the CIIURCH CA- 
TECHISM. With Scripture Proofs, for the use of Sunday Schools. By 
the Rev. Jonn Waminton Gray, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Vicar of Bolsoverand Scarcliff. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, Is. 


GRAY, MISS. A. T.—THE TWIN PUPILS; or, Education at 
Home. A Tale addressed to the Young. By Ann THomson GRay. 
Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The story is well planned, well varicd, and well written.”—Spectator. 

*¢ More sound principles and useful practical remarks we have not lately 
met in any work on the much treated subject of education. The book is 
written with liveliness as well as good sense.” —Zilerary Gazette. 

‘*A volume of excollont tendency, which may be put with safety and 


advantage into the hands of well-cducated young people.—Hvangelical 
Magazine. 


CRIMSTON, HON. MISS.—ARRANGEMENT ofthe COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and LESSONS, Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. 


The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the entire 
Morning and Evening Service printed in a large clear type, in two portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 


The following are the prices: — 


£ a. d. 

Royall8mo. Morocco elegant ~- - - 115 0 
Ditto plain - - es 110 0 
Ditto calf gilt leaves - Bs 160 
Royal 42mo. Morocco elegant - - “ 140 
Litto plain - - a 110 
Ditto calf gilt leaves - - « 016 0 
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HANKINSON, REV. T. E.— POEMS. By Tnomas Epwanns 
Hawkinson, M.A.,late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Minister; 
of St. Matthew’s Chapol, Denmark Hill. Edited by his Brothers. Fourth | 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 75. 


— SERMONS. 8vo.cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HARE, REV.A.W.—SERMONS to a COUNTRY CONGREGA- 
TION. By Avecustus Witiiam [larg, A.M., late Fellow of New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, lés. 


*“< They are, in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, 
and realise a notion we have always entertained, that asernion for our rural 
congregations there somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in language 
should be familiar without being plain, and in matter solid without being 
abstruse.”— Quarterly Review. 


HARRY BRIGHTSIDE; or, the Young Traveller in Italy. By 

Aunt Louisa. Feap. 4s. 6d. 

“Jt will be a very popular Boys’ Book, and we trust may exercise a 
benceticial influence upon the minds of allits young readers.” —Bickersicth’s 
Visitor. 

“A book of instruction and amusement for young people, contains much 
information on the scenery, topography, works of art, and antiquities of 
Italy, written in a pleasing and familiar style, and in a spirit which com- 
mends the book to the use of juvenile readers.”’—Literary Gazctte. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
HASTINGS, REV. H. J.-THE WHOLE ARMOUR of | 
GOD. Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
during the month of May, 1848. By Henry James Wasrinas, M.A.,, of 
Trinity College, Honorary Canon of Worcester, Rural Dean, Rector of 
Areley Kings, Worcestershire. Icap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* These are plain, sensible discourses, and apparently very well adapted 
to engage the attention of those to whom they were addressed.”—Haglish 
Review. 


— PAROCHIAL SERMONS, from Trinity to Advent. 8vo. 


cloth, 12s. 


HATCHARD, REV. T. G.— FOOD FOR MY FLOCK; being 
Sermons delivered in the Parish Church of Havant, Hants. By T. 
Goopwin Hatcuakp, M.A., Rector of Havant, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Marquis Conyngham. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

‘* These Sermons are marked by unaffected piety, great clearness of expo- 
sition, and a direct plainness of style and purpose which render them pre- 
eminently practical.” —Britannia. 

HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DIS- 
CIPLINE. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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HINTS for REFLECTION. Compiled from various Authors. 
Third Edition. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 


HISTORY of JOB, in Language adapted to Children. By the 


Author of the ‘* Peep of Day,” “ Line upon Line,” &c. 18mo.cloth, 18. 


HOARE, ARCHDEACON.—BAPTISM ; or, the MINISTRA- 
TION of PUBLIC BAPTISM of INFANTS, to be used in the Church; 
Scripturally illustrated and explained. By the Venerable C.J. Hoare, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Surrey, Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Godstone. 
Feap. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


“ This volume is a valuable accession to our popular theology, which we 
cordially commend to the attentive perusal of our readers generally, and 
especially to heads of families.” —Church of England Quarterly Review. 


HOARE, REV. E.-THE SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES of 


our Protestant Church. By the Rov. Epwarp Hoanrgz, A.M., Incumbent 
of Christ Church, Ramsgate. Second Edition. 12mg. eloth, 3s. 


— THE TIME OF THE END; or, The World, the Visible 


Church, and the People of God, at the Advent of the Lord. Third 
Edition. 1l2mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


— THE COMMUNION, AND THE COMMUNICANT. 


18mo. 3s. per dozen. 


HODCSON. REV. C.— FAMILY PRAYERS FOR ONE 
MONTH. By various Clergymen. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLKsS ITop@son, M.A., Rector of Barton-le-Street, Yorkshire. 
Abridged Edition. ‘To which have been added, PRayErs for PARTICULAR 
Seasons, and PETITIONS IN TimE oF WAR, 

Amongst the Contributors are THis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Rev. Chancellor Raikes, the Ven. Archdeacon Sandford, Rev. J. ILaldane 
Stewart, Rev. Charles Bridges, Rey. C. A. Thurlow, the late Rev. E. 
Bickerstcth, &c., &c. J’cap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOPE, DR.—- MEMOIRS of the LATE JAMES HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital, &c. &c. By Mrs. Hops. To which 
are added, REMARKS on CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Dr. Horr. 
And LETTERS ffom a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
Burprer. The whole edited by Kig1n Grant, M,D.,&c. &c. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

‘*The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a most 


interesting and instructive volume.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


** A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.”—Christian Ob- 
server. 
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HOPE, MRS.—SELF-EDUCATION and the FORMATION 
of CHARACTER: Addressed to the Young. By Mrs. Hope. Second 
Edition, Revised. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘* Parents and teachers will gain many useful hints from the perusal of this 
volume.”-——Kecord. 


HOWARD, J.—MEMOIRS of JOHN HOWARD, the Christian 
Philanthropist: with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and an Ac- 
count of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettos, and Public Institutions he 
visited. By Tuomas Tayxoar, Esq., Author of “ The Life of Cowper,” 
&c.&c. Second Edition. With a Portrait. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 


HUME & SMOLLETT.—THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George the Seeund. By 
D. Humes and T. SMOLLETT. 1U vols. 8vo. cloth, 42. 


JACKSON, REV. F.— SERMONS. By the Rev. Frepenic 
Jackson, Incumbent of Parson Drove, Isle of Ely. Second Series. 
Feap. cloth, 5s. 


‘“Piscourses addressed to a village congregation. The chicf aim of the 
preacher has been to enforce practical conclusions for the guidance of the 
humblest, from some of the most striking events or sentiments of Scripture. 
The style is plain and forcible.”— Spectator. 


— A FIRST SERIES OF SERMONS. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 


JEWSBURY, MISS M.J.—LETTERS to the YOUNG. By 


MARIA JANE JEwWspuRyY. Fifth Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


JOHNSON, DR.—A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Samuge. Jonnson, L.L.D. Abridged by Cuaumers. 8vo. 
12s., or 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religious | 


Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving; with Verses illustra- | 


tive of the Subjects. By the author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day,” &c. Part I. 
Fifty-third Thousand. Part II.. Forty-sixth Thousand. 18mo.cloth,cach 
26. 6d. 
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LAMB, REV. R.—SERMONS on PASSING SEASONS and 
EVENTS. By Rosert Lams, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford, Incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s, Manchester. 12mo. 7s. 

** Contains valuable specimens of pulpit teaching, ervency of spirit being 


combined with a thorough appreciation of Gospel truth.’—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 


** Very ably written.”—Church and State Gazette. 


‘*Inculcating practical lessons. The Christianity is Protestant; the 
matter substantial ; and the style possesses a plain strength.’’—Spectator. 


“« The teachings of a pious mind.”—~—Oz/ford University Herald. 


*“ Well calculated to awaken the interests of the most callous listeners.’— 
Britannia. 


“ Plain, sometimes forcible.’’— Guardian. 


“Plain, earnest, practical discourses. The style is simple and forcible, 
and while the author’s learning is apparent, there is no display of pedantry 
unsuited tu his themes.”—Litcrary Gazelle. 


“* The style is elegant, and the compositions are faultless. The sentiments 
also are good, and precious truths are interspersed.”’— Christian Times. 


** Deserve commendation for the earuestness of their tone. We find pas- 
sages of true eloquence; not exuberant, but chastened by refined taste.”— 
The Critic. 


LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
with very Short dnd Simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day of the year. By the 
Author of ** The Peep of Day,” ‘Line upon Line,” &c. Revised and 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Eighth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth, 8s.; or, in 8vo., large type, 12s. 

** Brief remarks, always to the point, full of spiritual meaning, and what 


is far better, of spiritual feeling, mcet us in every page of this work.”— 
Christian Ladies’ Magazine. 


‘¢ Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manual, will have 
‘Light in the Dwelling.’ We can, with a good conscience, and an enlight- 
ened conviction, recommend the work, both for family and private reading.” 
— Evangelical Mayazine. 


LUTHER. — MARTIN LUTHER'S SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
Translated by R. Massiz, Esq., of Eccleston. 12mo. cloth, with Por- 
trait, 3s. 6d. 


MACEE, REV. W. C.—-SERMONS delivered at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Bath. By the Rey. W. C. Maces, B.A. Second Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 


— SERMONS at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. Feap. cloth, 7s, 6d. 
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MANCHESTER, DUKE OF.—THE FINISHED MYSTERY ; 
to which is added, an Examination of a Work by the Rev. David Brown, 
entitled ‘‘ Christ’s Second Coming. Will it be ‘ Premillennial?’”* By 
GEoRGE, DvxB OF MANCHESTER. 8&Svo. cloth, 12s. 


m‘NEILE, REV. DR.—LECTURES on the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, delivered in London, March, 1840. By Huen M‘Nutxs, 
D.D., Won. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince's Park, Liverpool. Eighth Editiou. 1¢mo. cloth, 5s. 


— LECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, SUFFERINGS, and RE- 
SURRECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, delivered in Liverpool 
during Passion Week and Faster Day. Third Edition. 12mv. cloth, 
4s.6d. 


MARRIOTT, REV. H.—-SERMONS on the CHARACTER and 
DUTIES of WOMEN. By the Rev. Harvey Marriort, Vicar of 
Loddiswell, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 12mo. 
eloth, 4s. 6d. 


— FOUR COURSES of PRACTICAL SERMONS, 8vo. 
each 10s. 6d. 


MARSDEN, REV. J.B. —The HISTORY of the EARLY PURI- | 


TANS; from the Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War in 1642. 
By J.B. Marspen, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s.6d. 


| —- The HISTORY of the LATER PURITANS; from the Open- 
| ing of the Civil War in 1642, to the Ejection of the Non-conforming 
Clergy in 1662. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MARSHALL, MISS.—EXTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS 
WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated from the 
Original French. By Miss Marsuau., Eleventh Edition, with a Portrait. 
Feap. cloth, 5a. 


MEEK, REV. R.—THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION and EX- 
ALTED FELICITY of GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Roperr 
Mzrx, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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MEEK, REV. R. 


— PRACTICAL and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS on 
the LORD’S SUPPER, or Holy Communion. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— PASSION WEEK; 8 Practical and Devotional Exposition of 


the Gospels and Epistles appointed for that Season, composed for the 
Closet and the Family. 12mo. boards, 4s. 


MONCREIFF, REV. G. R.—CONFIRMATION RECORDS. 
By the Rev. G.R. Monceszirr, M.A., Rector of Tattenhall. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix. Fcap. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


MOSHEIM, DR.— INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. By J. L. Von Mosuzim, D.D. A new 
and revised Edition with Additions. By Henry Soames, M.A., Rector 
of Stapleford Tawney. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 22. 8¢. 


NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to 
Children, with Anecdotes. By the author of ‘* Peep of Day,’ ** Light in 
the Dwelling,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Four- 
teenth Thousand. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 


*<T¢ must be very interesting to children. Those to whom we have read 
passages, taken at random, clap their little hands with delight.”—English 
Journal of Education. 


‘* A well-arranged and well-written book for children; compiled from the 
best writers on the various countries, and full of sound and useful inform- 
ation, pleasantly conveyed for the most part in the homely monosyllabic 
Saxon which children learn from their mothers and nurses.”—Athenwum. 


NEW MANUAL of DEVOTIONS, containing Family and 
Private Prayers, the Office for the Holy Communion, &c. 12mo. bd., 4s. 


NEWNHAM, W.—A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY ADDRESSED 
to MOURNERS. By W. Newnuan, Esq., M.R.S.L. 


Contents:—1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 3. Fixces- 
sive Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. 5. Self-examination. 6. Resignation. 
7. Sources of Consolation. Tenth Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


— THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of BODY and MIND 
CONSIDERED: As it affects the Great Questions of Education—Phre- 
nology—Materialism—Moral Advancement and Responsibility—Man’s 
Free Agency—The Theory of Life—The Peculiarities of Mental Property 
—Mental Diseasee—The Agency of Mind upon the Body—Of Physical 
Temperament upon the Manifestations of Mind—and upon the Expression 
of Religious Feeling. 8vo.cloth, 14s. 
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NIGHT of TOIL; or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 
First Missionaries in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of ‘‘ The Peep 
of Day,” *‘ Near Home,” &c. Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 4s. 


NIND, REV. W.—LECTURE-SERMONS. Preached in a 
Country Parish Church. By Witu1am Ninp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Cherry Hinton. Second Series. lzmu. 
cloth, 6s. 

‘* Sermons distinguished by brevity, good scnse, and a plainness of 


manner and exposition which well adapt them for family perusal, especially 
as their style is neat and simple, not bare.’’— Spectator. 


** The many who have read the first volume of these sermons, will wel- 
come, no doubt, with joy, the appearance of the second. They are readable 
and preachable; and those of the second voluinc are even plainer and sim- 
pler than their predecessors. We recommend both volumes most heartily.” 
—English Review, 


NORTHESK, COUNTESS OF.—THE SiIELTERING 
VINK. Selections by the Countess or NorinEsK. With an Introdue- 
tion by the Rev. R. C. Trencu, M.A. Third Thousand. 3 vols. small 
8vo. cloth, Lis. 

The object of this Work is to afford consolation under the various trials 
of mind and body to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and 

Passages from Jfuly Scripture, and Extracts from Old and Modern 


Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a Selection of Prayers adapted to the 
samme. 


** There is no published selection that we can call to mind which can, for 
an instant, bear comparison with this so efficiently made by Lady Northesk. 
In all respects, we have never seen a work sv completely calculated tu com- 
mand success.” —Church and Stute Gazette, 


NUCENT’S POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The Twenty sixth Edition, revised by 
J.C, Tarver, French Master, Eton, &c. Square limo. bound, 4s. 6d. 


OXENDEN, REV. A—THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol.I. 
The Sacrament of Baptism. Ly the Rev. AsHton OxENDEN, Rector of 
Pluckley, Kent. 18mo. sewed, 1s., or cloth, Is. 6d. 


‘A little book of probably large usefulness. It avoids disputed points, 
but conveys a clear and simple view of the holy rite of baptism. [t is admir~ 
ably suited to the cottage, as woll as to all places in which ignorance reigns 
upon the subject.”—Church and Stale Gazette. 


— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 2. THE SACRAMENT 


OF THE LORD’SSUPPER. Third Edition. 18mo. sewed, 1y., or cloth, 
18. 6d. 


_—- THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 3. A Plain History of 
the Christian Church. Second Edition. 16mo. sewed, Is., orciuth, Is. 6d. 
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OXENDEN, REV. A. 
— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 4. Fervent Prayer. 18mo. 


sewed, ls., or cloth, ls. 6d. 


— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 5. God’s Message to the 


Poor: being Eleven Plain Sermons preached in Pluckley Church, Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 6. The Story of Ruth. 
18mo. cloth, 2s. 


OXFORD, BISHOP OF.—FOUR SERMONS, Preached before 
Her MostGracious Majesty Queen Victoria in 184] and 1842. By SAmuRL, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen, Published by command. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 


PARKER, MISS F. S.—TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY; or, 


a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, principally 
designed for Private Family Instruction, and Sunday Schools. By Francxs 
S. Parxer, Author of ‘* The Guiding Star and other Tales,” “ The First 
Communion,” &c. Second Edition. Feap. cloth, $s. 


PARRY, SIR W. E.—THOUGHTS on the PARENTAL CHA- 
RACTER of GOD. By Captain Sir Wittiam Epwarp Parry, R.N,. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PEARSON, REV. J. N.-SUNDAY READINGS for the FA- 
MILY and the CLOSET. By the Rev. J. Norman Pearson, M.A. 
Incumbent of the District Church, Tunbridge Wells. 12mo.cloth, 7s. 
‘‘Sound and practical.’—British Magazine. 

* A most valuable work.”—-Church of England Magazine. 


PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Verses illustrative ofthe 
Subjects. Eightieth Thousand, revised and corrected. 18mo. cloth. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLEVIATING 
the SUFFERINGS of the SICK. PartI. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
38. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 


A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and Composed for the Use 
of a Family principally consisting of Young Persons. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Tuornton, 
Kisq.M.P. Thirtieth Edition. 12mo.cloth, 3s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for One Month. By various Clergy. 
men. Arranged and Edited hy the Rev. CHarces tlopason, M.A., 
Rector of Barton-le-Street, Yorkshire. Abridged Edition. To 
which have been added, Pravers for PARTIcULAR S#aAg0NS, and 
Peririons in TimE or Wan. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of FAMILY and OCCASIONAL PRAYERS, 


By the Rev. WiLttam Sincuairn, M.A., Incumbent of St. George’s, 
Leeds. 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


SEVENTY PRAYERS on SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS: 
being a selection of Scripture Daily Readings for a Year; with 
Family Prayers for a Month. By Clergymen of the Church of 
England. Fifth Ten Thousand. 12mo.cloth, 2s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W, Wi tsrrrorcs, Esq. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. 1. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire; Vicar of Burton-Agnes, late Iellow of 
Oriel College. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo.sewed, 1s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day of the Week. Selected 
from various portions of the Holy Bible, with References. Third 
Edition. 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. By 


Crericus. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS, composed from the Book of Psalms. 
By a Layman. Edited by G. W. Lewis, M.A., Vicar of Crich, Der- 
byshire. Feap. cloth, 7s. 


THE CHURCHMAN’'S BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, 
following the arrangement of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
chiefly framed from its Occasional Services. By the Rev. J. H, 
Swainson, M.A., Reetor of Alresford, Essex. 18mo0.cloth, 18.6d. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 
PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families 


and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. By BENJAMIN 
JENKS. Altered and Improved bythe Rev. CharlesSimeon. I2mo. 
roan, 48.6d. or 18mo. Js. 


HELPS to DEVOTION; Morning and Evening Prayers for 
every day in the week, adapted for the use of Families. By 
H, Tatram,D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 12mo.boards, 25.6d. 


SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Morning and 
Evening of the Month. Sclectedand Arranged from the Liturgy, 
Psalms, and various eminent Writers, By WiiiiaM Soutau, Esq. 
Member of the Church of England. Second Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 


A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, 


for the use of the Familics of the Poor. 12mo.sewed,6d., or 53. per 
dozen. 


FORMS of PRAYERS, adapted for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By J.Snow. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. By M. A. 
Feap. cloth, 2s. 


A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS, intended to be sent 


with each set of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. 24mo. sewed, 
3d., or 2s. Gd. per dozen. 


A COMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayers, 
By Groner A. E. Marsu, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire. 
Third Edition. Boards, 1s. 6d.; sheep, 28.; calf, 3s. 


NEWLY ARRANGED MANUALfor COMMUNICANTS 
atthe LORD'S SUPPER, including the Service for the Huly Com- 
munion. 24mo. bound, 3s. 


QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR. 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selected as the Epistles for each Sunday in 
the Year. By the Author of ‘‘Questionson the Gospels,” &c. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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QUESTIONS on the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, for every Sunday in the Year, Designed to Promote a Better 
Understanding of those comprehensive Forms of Prayer; with a Key, 
containing suitable Answers and Scriptural proofs, for the use of 
Young Persons. 18mo.cloth, 1s. 6d. 


RAWNSLEY, REV. R. D. B.—VILLAGE SERMONS. Se- 
cond Series. By R. DrummMonp B. Rawnsvey, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


‘* Enforces the practical duties of religion and the beauty of holiness.”— 
John Bull, 


‘* This is a volume of plain sermons in a simple unpretending style, 
adapted to the comprehension of the villagers to whom they are addressed, 


and inculcating many useful practical lessons.”—Church of England 
Magazine. 


— SERMONS, CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. J2mo., cloth, 
5s. Gd. . 


‘Their plainness brings them within the comprehension of the most il- 
literate, whilst their exposition and illustration of Gospol truth render them 


a medium of usefulness, which cannot be without the very best results,’— 
Bell’s Messenger. 


RAWSTORNE, REV. W. E.—SERMONS. By the Rev. Wir 


Liam Evwarv Rawsrorng, M.A., Vicar of Ormskirk. 2 vols. feap. 
cloth, each 4s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 
Contents.—1. The Parish—2.TheCurate—3. The Temporary Curate—4, 


5. The Evangelicist—6. The Evangelicals—7. The Unfortunate Man—s. Th 


Scholar—9. The Millennarian—1l0. The Anglo-Catholic—1i, The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. 


‘* A lively and entertaining book.”—Christian Observer. 
** Interesting and attractive.” —Spectater. 


THE REDEEMED ROSE; or, Willie’s Rest. By a Lavy. Fcap. 
cloth, 25. dd. 


‘¢ The narrative is well told, there are passages of exquisite pathos, and 


4 The Redeemed Rose’ may be safely classed amongst the best bouks of its 
kind.’”’—Christian Times. 


‘¢ Jt isa touching narrative, and we feel sure will be read with interest 
and profit."—Church of England Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS upon the COLLECTS of the CHURCH. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 


26 WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


ROSS, REV. A—A MEMOIR of the late REV. ALEX- 
ANDER ROSS, A.M., Rector of Banagher, in the Diocese of Derry, with 
& Selection of his Sermons. And o Prerace by the Venerable JOHN 
Wayprn, M.A., Archdeacon of Derry. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Ross appears to have been a remarkable man. He had fine natural 
talents, and much acquired learning; and all his attainments were devoted 
to the Saviour’s glory. We have read the Memoir with great interest; and 
we think that no one can carefully peruse it without honouring the character 
therein pourtrayed, and feeling some additional spur to diligent advance- 
ment in God's service. The Sermons are weighty, and well deserve perusal. 
The volume is altogether most important, as it exhibits the history and 
labours of an Irish clergyman, who, by his position, saw much into that 
strife which is so keenly carried on between the truth of Scripture and the 
perversions of Rome.”"—Church of England Magazine. 


RUSSELL, DR.—THE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 
Withan Account of the Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire; and 
a view of the Progress of Society, from the Riso of the Modern Kingdoms 
to the Peace of Parisin 1763. Ina series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
hia Son. New Edition, continued to the presenttime. 4 vols. 8vo.cloth, 
£2 128. 


RUPERT’S LAND, BISHOP OF.—THE NET in the BAY ; 


or, Journal of o Visit to Moose and Albany. By DAvip ANDERSON, 
D.D., Bishop of Rupert’s Land. With a Map of the Diocese. Feap. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


— NOTES of the FLOOD at the RED RIVER, 1852. Feap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SCENES in OUR PARISH. Bya Country Parson’s Daughter. 


2 vols. 12mo. boards, each 5s. 


SCOTT, REV. T.—ESSAYS on the MOST IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS in RELIGION. By the Rev. Tuomas Scorr, late Rector 
of Ashton Sandford, Bucks. Witha Memorr ofthe Aursor. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo.5s.; 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE CATECHISM ; extracted chiefly from the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth's“ Scripture Help.’’ Designed to assist the Young in 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Holy Bible, and to commend it to their love. 
By EK. W, 18mo.1s. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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SERMONS and EXTRACTS CONSOLATORY on the LOSS 


of FRLENDS. Selected from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


SHAKSPEARE.—THE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
accurately printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies, a History of 
the Stage, anda Life of Shakspeare. By ALEXANDER CuALmens,F.S.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. £3 128., or 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHERWOOD, MRS.—THE GOLDEN GARLAND of IN- 
ESTIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. Suerwoop. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
‘“Tt possesses greater reality, and even interest, than some more am- 


bitious-looking tales; everything in the Golden Garland bears the stamp of 
truth.”’—Spectator. 


“Tt servesas a vehicle tu inculcate the soundest moral precepts,” &e.— 
Herald. 


— THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS in the Days of Good Quecn 


Bess. 12m. cloth, 6s. 


- — THE UISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel to “ The 


Life of enry Milner." 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


— THE HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. 3 vols. 12mo. 


cloth, cach 6s. 


— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY ; or, The 
Child’s Manual. Nineteenth Edition. 12mo., cloth. 5s. 


— THE HISTORY ofthe FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 2. 
Third Edition 12mo.cloth, 5s. 


~*~ 


— THE HISTORY ofthe FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 8. 


Second Edition. 12mo.cloth, 5s, 
— JULIETTA DI LAVENZA, A Tale. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


— THE HEDGE of THORNS. Fifth Edition. 18mo.cloth, 1¢. 
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SHERWOOD, MRS. 
— VICTORIA. 12mo.bds. 4s. 


— THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. 12mo. 
bds. 2s. 6d. 


— THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


SHIRLEY, BISHOP.—LETTERS and MEMOIR of the late 
WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 

Man. Edited by, Taomas Hii, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. Second 
Edition, revised. With a Portrait, 8vo., cloth, 14s. 


‘* There is a healthy tone of piety in Dr. Shirley’s remains; and no one 
can read the Memoir without being struck with the humility and simplicity 
of mind which characterized its subject.”— Christian Observer. _ 


** A solid and interesting volume, containing, in addition to the biography, 
various intelligent remarks on public affairs and theological questions, with 
a good many descriptive sketches of scenery and mankind.’’—Spcciator. 


‘* Tt is a volume which we have read with the deepest interest, and have 
closed with the highest feelings of its importance.”—G@entleman’s ‘Magazine. 


— LETTERS to YOUNG PEOPLE. By the late Right Rev. 


WaLTKR AvucGustus, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*¢ We must admit the substantial excellence of much of what we find here ; 
and all we have perused of the volume has instructed us not a little.’— 
English Review. 


**¢ The volume consists of letters chiefly addressed to his son and daugh- 
ter; and exhibits the writer in a very amiable, affectionate, pious, and 
sensible light. Some of the epistles to his son contain judicious advice on 
study and critical remarks on books.”’—Spectator. 


** We like the general tone of these letters much. They are cheerful, un- 
affected, kindly, without overweening conceit or laborious condescension. 
They refer, too, tu real incidents and events.’ —A then@um. 


— SERMONS Preached on various occasions. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


“A direct plainness of style and eure which had the effect of force, 
and a sound Protestant feeling.”’— Spectato 


‘* These sermons are marked by that unaffected piety and sound sense 
which characterized their revered author. The little volume deserves a place 
among the first-class selections of practical discourses.”—John Bull. 
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SIMEON, REV. C.- -MEMOIRS of the Rev. CHARLES 
SIMEON, M. A,, late Senior Fellow of King’s College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge; containing his Autobiography, togethe: with 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the Rev, 
WILLIAM CArus, M.A., Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Romsey, 
Hants. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, with portrait and fac-simile, 7s.6d, 


SINCLAIR, REV. W.— THE DYING SOLDIER. A Tale 
founded on Facts. By the Rev. Winuiam Sincvain, M.A., Incumbent of 
St, George’s, Leeds. Second Editien. 18mo. cloth, 1s. Gd. 


— A MANUAL of FAMILY and OCCASIONAL PRAYERS. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SMITH, REV. T. T.—-SERMONS. By the Rev. T. Tunsrau 
SmitH,M.A., Vicar of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Second Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


~— LECTURES on the TEMPTATION OF OUR BLESSED 
LORD. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


‘* Practical discourses, full of evangelical piety, and great clearness of 
exposition.” — Bell’s Messenger. 


‘* Full of valuable matter, the result of much thought and study, and is 
eminently practical.”’——English Review. 


— THE SACRAMENTS. Two Explanatory Treatises. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SOLACE of an INVALID. Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 
5s. 6d. 


SOLACE of a MOURNER. Feap.cloth. 4s. 6d. 


SONGS and SMALL POEMS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES: 
also, the LAMENTATIONS of JEREMIAH. New and Literal Transla- 
sions. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


The object is to present theso Poems in a form as closely as possible re- 
sembling the Original, in a literal Translation; to give tho Poetry of the 
Old Testament more in its own poetical form, as it is believed that much of 
its beauty is lost by being read as prose. 
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STOWELL, REV. H.—TRACTARIANISM TESTED by 
HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Serics of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Huan Srowgzu1, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Manchester, and Hon. Prebendary of Chester. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each Gs. 


N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor mainly to confute Tracta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 


certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are much 
needed. 


TALES FOR MY GRANDCHILDREN, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


‘* A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to afford 
instructive amusement for Sunday evening.”’ 


THOMPSON REV. F. E.—TWELVE LECTURES preached 
in St. George’s Chapel, Old Brentford, in the Season of Lent 1844and 1848. 
By the Rey. F. E. Tuomrson, 1.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


**In a theological point of viow his objcct is very successfully accomplished 
by Mr. Thompson. Ina literary sense the plan of the writer gives purpose, 
variety, and interest to his discourses. Bivgraphy and applied morality are 
superadded to the general matter of asermon, The style is agrecable—the 
manuer rapid and impressive.’’—Spectator. 


THORNTON, H.—FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the late 
Henry Trornton, Esq.,M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lecturcs. 
Sccond Kdition. Icap. cloth, 3s. 


— FAMILY COMMENTARY on PORTIONS of the PENT A- 


TEUCH; in Lectures, with Prayers adapted to the Subjects. Second 
Edition. Thick 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edititn. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Thirtieth 


Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


THE GERMAN TREE, A Moral for the Young. 
By the Rev. T. GOODWIN HATCHARD, M.A., Rector of 
Havant, Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis Conyngham. Is. 


By the same Author. 
FEED MY LAMBS. A Lecture for Children in 


words of one syllable; to whichis added a Hymn. Seventh thou- 
sand, 32mo.8d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen, 


MY DUTY. The Christian Duties, taken from the 


Church Catechism, printed in red and black within an ornamental 
Gothic tablet; intended for Parochial distribution. 4d. each, or 
3s.6d. per ozen. 


TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS and LANES, 
NIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in 
simple language. By the Author of ** Peep of Day,” ‘* Near 
Home,” &e. In a packet containing Fifty-two Tracts, cach 
illustrated with an Wood-cut, 2s, 


THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 


By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d., or 2s. Gd. a dozen. 


THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 
WORK. 6d. cach, or 5s. per dozen. 
THE KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. 6d., 


or 5s. per dozen. 


A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 


12mo. 6d., or Is. cloth. 


ELIEZER; or, The Faithful Servant. 12mo. 3d., or 


2s. 6d. per dozen. 


PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 


to promote the ReLiagiovs Os8kRVANCE OF THE LoRD’s Day. By 
a Lapy. 3d.,or 2s. 6d. perdozen. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH? or, A Dialogue 


between a Lady anda Poor Woman. 3d. each. 


WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING. 
HOUSE? 34d. each. 


SELECT STORIES from MODERN HISTORY: 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, and JOAN of ARC; or, The 
Maid of Orleans, Written for the Instruction of the Children of 

Village School. With Illustrations. Fcap. sewed, 6d. 


** Not ill-adapted to theirend. These little stories are plainly and 
even fairly told; no attempt being mado to excite party feeling or to 
disguise the real truths of history. Wecan recommend the book.” 

Alhenaum, 


CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE 
MADE in CHRISTIAN CHARITY ; or, Why is it not Enough 
for a Man to be Sincere? 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


SEED TIME and HARVEST. Some Account of 
** Schools for the Destitute.”’ By the Author of ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Other Days.” Third Edition. 6d. 


A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. 34d., 


or 2s, 6d. per dozen. 
THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 12mo. 3d. 
NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 


3d., or 28. Gd. per dozen. 


‘REPAIRING THE CHURCH. | 3d., or 2s. 6d. per 


dozen. 


VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Right Rev. Georer 
Davys, Bishop of Peterborough. 18mo. 64. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


By the same Author, 


VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 
OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequol to the above. 
18mo. 6d. 


THE CURATE CATECHISING;; or, an Exposition 


of the Church Catechism. Bythe Rev. W. Tuistuerawaite, 
A.M. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 


By the same Author, 


THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or, An 


Exposition of the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
18mo. 6d. 


THE PAROCHIAL MINISTER’S LETTER to the 
YOUNG PEOPLE of his CHARGE on CONFIRMATION. By 
the Rev. Joun LANexeEy, Rector of St. Mary’s, Wallingford. 12mo. 
2s. per dozen. 


CONFIRMATION: its Nature, Importance, and 
Benefits. By the Rev. T. Grierirn, A.M. 4d., or 38. 6d. per 
dozen. 


-A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to 
YOUNG. PERSONS about to be CONFIRMED. By the Right 
Rev. D. WiLson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 12mo. 4d. 


By the same Author, 


A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to 


YOUNG PERSONS PREVIOUSLY to RECEIVING the 
LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo. 4d. 


THREE PLAIN, FAMILIAR LECTURES on CON- 
FIRMATION. By C. J. Spencer, A.M., Rector of Radwell, 
‘Herts. 12mo. sewed, 2s 


A SHORT CATECHISM ; or, Plain Instruction, con- 
taining the Sum of Christian Learning, set forth by the authority 
of his Majesty, King Edward the Sixth, for all Schoolmasters to 
Teach, A.D. 1553. 18mo. 6d. or 5s. per dozen. 
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TUDOR, H.—DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of a Christian Family- 
Resident in Cumberland. With descriptive Sketches of the Scenery of the 
British Lakes. Dy Henry Tupvor, Esq., Barrister at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


‘©The sale of the first edition of this pleasing volume was commensurate 
with its worth. The Author accomplished two objects by its original publi- 
cation,—the first, a traly Christian narrative of the manners and habits of a 
religions family, combined with an clegant description of the diversified 
seencry of the lake countries; and the second, a donation, to a considerable 
amount, by the sale to the purposes of the Church Missionary Society. ‘The 
same objects are kept in view in the second issuc, and we can, therefore, do 
nuthing better now to inervase its circulation, than by assuring our readers 
that the exeellence of the design has been sought to be perfurmed in the 
most satisfactory manner.”—Dell's Messenger. 


TUPPER, M. F.—PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Marin F. Turrer, D.C.L., &c. Seventeenth Edition. Feap. cloth, 
with Portrait, 7s. 


— AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TUPPER’S PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPITY. 
THE DESIGNB BY 


C.W. Cope, R.A. John Gilbert. 
Fred. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. James Godwin. 
John Ternicl. William Harvey, 

~ Fdward H. Corbould. J.C. Norsicy, 
George Dodgson. William 1. Leitch. 
Edward Duncan. Joseph Severn. 
Birket Foster. Walter Severn. 


The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noel Humphreys. 
In 4to. bound in cloth, gilt edges, £1 11s.6d.; morocco, £2 8s.; mo- 
roceo, by Hayday, £2 12s. Gd. 


— PROBABILITIES: an AID to FAITH, Third Edition. 
Feap. cloth, 4s. 


‘*1¢ is difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is diffused over 
this little book, There is, in the infinite varicty of subject, a continuous 
line of thought, which fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the 
mind amused and cdified with the perusal.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


TYTLER, MISS A. F.—LEILA AT HOME; a Continuation 
of “Leila in England.” By Ann Fraser Tytugr. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘Leila at Home,” in continuation of ‘‘ Leila in England,” is written in 
the same pleasant style, and conveys similar lessons of an instructive and 
religious tendency.”—Literary Gazette. 


— LEILA; or, theIsland, Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
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TYTLER, MISS A. F. 


— LEILA in ENGLAND, A Continuation of “ Leila; or, the 
Island.”’ Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 


— MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave and Gay, Ninth 
Edition. Feap.cloth, 5s. 


— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. cloth, 6s. 


*¢ These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings areespecially valuable 
for their religious spirit. She has taken a just position between the 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritanism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayod, but cannot be 
better bestowed.”— Quarterly Revicw. 


TYTLER MISS M. F.~THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD 
ENGLAND; or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Marcarer FRAsen 
TytLerR. Containing Biographies of Lord Roduey, Karls Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de Saumarez and Collingwood, Sir Sidney Smith and 
Viscount Exmouth. Feap.cloth, 5s. 


— TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE, Containing Memoirs 
of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Ceur de Lion, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Honaparte. 
Second Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


VENN, REV. H.—MEMOIR and Selection from the Cor- 


respondence of the Rev. H. Venn, M A. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Venn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Seventh Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 


VERSCHOYLE, A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 


Century. !2mo. cloth, 6s. 


VICTORIA, BISHOP OF.—CHINA, HER FUTURE and 
HER PAST; being a Charge delivered to the Anglican Clergy in Trinity 
Church, Shanghae, on October 20th, 1853. By Gzorcg Suita, D.D., 
Bishop of Victoria. 8vo. 1s 6d. : 


— LEWCHEW and the LEWCHEWANS; being a Nar- 


rative of a Visit to Lewchew, or Loo Choo, in October, 1850. Feap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


— HINTS for the TIMES; or, the Religions of Sentiment, of 


Form, and of Feeling, contrasted with Vital Godliness. Icap. sewed, 
1s. 6d. 


‘© A sensible and seasonable little treatise.” —Christian Guardian. 
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WEBB, MRS. J. B.—THE BELOVED DISCIPLE, | Reflec- 
tions on the Iistory of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Webs, Author of 
‘© Naomi,” ** Reflections on the History of Noah,” &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. : 

‘* Very sensible and well written reflections on the History of St. John. 

We can safely recommend it.”’—Christian Guardian. - : 

WHITE, REV. G.—THE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITLES of SELBORNE, By the Rev. Ginsert Wurtz, M.A. A New 
Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., F.L.8., &c. 8vo. 
cloth, 188. 


WILLYAMS, MISS J. L.—CHILLON;; or, Protestants of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By Janz Louisa WiLiyams. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 108. : 


“We think highly of this pathetic story. <A true spirit of cheerful piety 
pervades its pages; the characters are nicely discriminated, and many of the 
scenes are very vividly portrayed. All who read it may derive benefit from 
its perusal.”—Britannia. 


WOLFE, REV. C.—-SIX PLAIN SERMONS, Preached to a 


Rural Congregation. By the Rev. CHARLES Wours, late Curate of 
Kemsing, Kent. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* The name prefixed to this volume is so dear to the Christian and literary 
world, that we took it up with a feeling of pleasure and interest, and have 
not been disappointed. It is by the nephew of the celebrated author of the 
©Qde on the Burial of Sir John Moore,’ pronounced by Byron to be the 
chef-@auvre of all odes in our tongue. The sermons are simple, warm, 
affectionate, scriptural, and substantial; there is still a gleam of genius 
beneath all, which betrays that power is modulating itself to humility, and 
that there is no gap in the links of hereditary talent,” &c.—Church of 
England Quarterly Review. 


WORDS of WISDOM for MY CHILD, being a Text for 


Every Day in the Year, forthe use of very Young Children. Second Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 2s. ; 


WOODWARD, REV.,H.— THOUGHTS on the CHARAC- 
TER and HISTORY of NEIWEMIAH. By the Rev. Wenry Woop- 
warp, A.M., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** This interesting little volume is pervaded by a deep-toned piety, and a 


calm philosophy, which are truly edifying in these days of religious turmoil 
and excitement,” &c.—Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. ; 


— SHORT READINGS for FAMILY PRAYERS, ESSAYS, 
and SERMONS. &vo. cloth, 12s. fo 
‘¢ The most striking point in Mr. Woodward’s writings, the point which 
most excites our admiration, and, we trust, improves our hearts, is the high 
aud elevated standard of holiness which he ever places before us, the deeply 
practical tendency of all his thoughts,” &c.—Engiish Review. 


